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SUN MINE LUBRICANTS 
Keep Air Compressors on the Job... Eliminate Sticky Valves 


No war job in the country is more important than 
that being done so efficiently by the Anthracite 
Coal Industry in meeting the threat to America’s 
health and war effort created by the critical short- 
age of other fuels. Getting out the coal is vital 
on the home front and the fighting front. 


In one of the largest anthracite mines trouble de- 
veloped more than a year ago in their air com- 
pressors. Sticky deposits on the unloader valves 
caused frequent shutdowns for cleaning. A Sun 


Oil Engineer—one of those Doctors of Industry— 


was called in. His analysis and recommendations 
resulted in a switch from competitive oils to Sun 
Lubricants. Trouble vanished and valves have not 
stuck since then. 


Such service is an everyday occurrence for Sun 
Doctors of Industry and Sun Lubricants. Whatever 
your lubrication problems may be, feel free to call 
in a Sun Engineer. Don't permit faulty lubrication 
to hamper all-out production of the coal that is 
vital to victory! Write.... 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





SUNOCO 
SUN PETROLEU M PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY OC: : 


[lf conveyor power cost is high— 
your belts may need attention 


Power required to drive a conveyor is we 
believe the best guide to the condition of 
the entire conveyor system including the 
belt. Misalignment of carriers, lack of 
adequate lubrication, failure of bearings, 
incorrect spacing of carriers, excessive sag, 


—“— 


Avoid misalignment of carriers 


Avoid excessive sag 


worn belts—all these are reflected in power 
cost. Correct those that are wrong, and 
power is saved and rubber and metal vital 
to the war effort are conserved. In many 
cases belts containing tons of rubber have 
been made to last twice as long as formerly. 


Avoid defective idlers 


Avoid worn belts —get them repaired 


B. F. Goodrich offers service to save both power and rubber 


B. F. Goodrich engineers will be 
ad to work with yours toward saving 
wer, rubber and metal. The B. F. 
vodrich belt repair system is one of 
€ important services we can offer you. 
fats, gouges, worn edges of conveyor 
“ts can be repaired on the job, and 
'e belting kept in good operating 
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condition longer, with less wear on the 
system and so less power required. 
These repairs are made quickly by 
trained men using portable electric 
vulcanizers. Most B. F. Goodrich 
distributors are equipped to render this 
service. Call the one nearest you or 
write us for his address. Help save 


rubber, power, metal, time and money 
—all vital tothe war. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. os 


B. F. Goodrich 
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10% GREATER 


CAPACITY... SUSTAINED HIGH 
VOLTAGE...LONG PRODUCTIVE LIFE 


@ Philco oversize grid 
and Philco engineer- 
ing developments 
give you a positive 
10% greater capacity. 

@Philco rugged Con- 
struction keeps main- 
tenance costs ata 
minimum. 

@ Philco ‘‘K’’ Process 
produces a flint-hard 
plate of exceptional 


% 
PHILCO STORAGE BATTERIES — 
DEPENDABLE MOTIVE POWER 
FOR JOY SHUTTLE CARS AND 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES. 





porosity with superior 
*bond between material 
and grid. 


@ Philco Triple Insula- 
tion adds months of 
dependable service by 
**sealing’’ the active 
material into the grid 
with Glass Fibre Mats 
... Slotted Rubber Re- 
tainers... rugged 
Separators. 





With Philco XL Storage Batteries in your 
Joy Shuttle Cars or mine locomotives you 
can keep going 10% longer between charges! 
Philco gives you 10% greater capacity ... 
with sustained high voltage, hour after hour! 


Philco’s 50 years of practical experience 
and intensive development work bring you 
a battery with reserve power . . . long pro- 
ductive life . . . extra wallop for long hours 
of service ... minimum maintenance costs! 


And because our production facilities have 
been tripled you can now get Philco bat- 
teries in half the time that is current prac- 
tice in the industry! Specify Philco! 


Just out! New catalog of Philco Shuttle Car 
and Mine Locomotive Batteries. Write for 
your copy today. Philco Storage Battery 
Division, Dept. C, Trenton, N. J. 
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PROGRAM NOTES—COMING ATTRACTIONS 


*HOW COAL filled the bill in 
1942 and a look at some of its future 
prospects are the themes of this An- 
nual Review and War Progress num- 


ber of Coal Age. First, it might be 
asked, how did coal fare in compati- 


son with other fuels in 1942? Second, 
did it meet all demands for its own 
product? ‘The answer is that it did. 


The details on these and other per- 
tment questions are the subject of 
the review article starting on p. 68 
and heading up the review material. 




















e Equipment, materials and manpower 
are among the leading problems of the 
industry. To throw light on these © Were many new mines opened in 
questions, J. L. G. Weysser, of the 1942 in response to war-time demand? 
War Production Board, contributes a Again evidence indicates that the an- 
review of priorities developments in — swer is no, compared with the activity 
1942, with some hints as to the shape marking devclopments in the last war. 
of the future (p. 79), while Brig. New openings were held down to the 
Gen. Frank J. McSherry, War Man- needs for special coals and to fill the 
power Commission, sketches the over- requirements of certain consumers and 
all manpower problem and makes sev- regions; this to save materials and 
cral recommendations for coal, includ- prevent building up capacity to be 
ing a longer work week (p. 82}. liquidated after the present war. A 
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HGD PORTABLE 
AUXILIARY HOIST 





To accelerate your war ef- 
fort . . . use these quality 


built units in your mine. 


Each one is designed to 
Carry the Load to meet 
today's peak production 


schedules. 


RD ELECTRIC 
CAR RETARDER 








5 x 6 MINE 
GATHERING PUMP 


A HIGH CAPACITY 
WOOD MINE CAR 
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quick summary of the new-mine pic- 
ture in 1942 in by bituminous indus- 


try is riven on p. 84. 


¢ Although equipment sales were 
down, due to war-time policies, 1942 
nevertheless was a year of solid achieve- 
ments im improving operating prac- 
ces. Anthracite progress in deep min- 
ing, stupping, preparation and related 
subjects is discussed starting on p. 74. 
sales of mechanical loading and clean- 
ng equipment and advances in both 
these fields are summarized by W. H. 
ee R. L. Anderson, G. A. Lamb 
ind John W. Buch (p. 86). 


eHow bituminous coal used __ its 
mechanical-mining equipment, with 
cmments on developments in_ prac- 
tice, are reviewed starting on p. 91. 
[his material is buttressed by a sum- 
mary of advances in auxiliary and serv- 
ee activities (p. 95). Bituminous 
‘ripping gets its innings beginning on 
y, 88; preparation and mechanical 
leaning, p. 98; and power and main- 
tenance, characterized by speedier 
ale of new war-time practices 
which bid fair to become permanent, 


p. 101. 


Safety in coal mining, with analyses 
of the history of fatalities by principal 
causes in 1941 and 42, is reviewed by 

Adams (p. 105), while Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, also of the Bureau of 
Mines, details the accomplishments 
of federal inspection in 1942 (p. 107). 


eWhat coal will do in the future 
depends upon the study it gives to 
the problem today. Research, there- 
tore, attracted greater attention in 
1942, although the number of proj- 
ccts was less. The outlook for coal in 
supplying liquid fuels, coke and by- 
products is briefed by A. C. Fieldner, 
of the Bureau of Mines (p. 109), 
while Coal Age’s review of research 
work in 1942 begins on p. 111. 
* Training instructors to train new 
men for coal mining is the subject 
tan article on the fire for the future. 
~~ it actually is done is a highlight 
it the treatise. Stripping and prepara- 
lon practices at one of the latest big 
lew properties in Illinois are other 
matters on the agenda for coming 
issues, 


* Maintenance, along with other 
topics, also ranks high, with articles 
om both the subject in general and 
1 shop operation and metallizing in 
particular on hand. Mining with shaker 
Convevors and duckbills and a de- 
“tiption of operating and preparation 
Practices at a new mine in soutlfern 


West Virginia also will find a place 
In €ar issues, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Besides a growing production bottle 
neck, the expanding shadow of a rubber 
crisis by summer and a_ 19,000,000-ton 
cargo ship goal for 1943 are the domestic 
motifs sharmg interest with the headlines 
announcing important Allied war gains, 
according to Business Week. The labor 
unrest in the anthracite field, of course, 
has increased the complexity of the sit- 
uation, with President Roosevelt finding 
the master-minding task in his lap. Busi- 
ness Week Index was at 192.0 for the 
week ended Jan. 16, compared with 190.9 
the preceding week and 191.0 a month 
earlier. 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 


Production of electric energy by the 
electric light and power industry during 
the week ended Jan. 16 showed only a 
minor fractional decline from the preced- 
ing week—3,952,479,000 kw.-hr., as com- 
pared to 3,952,587,000—according to the 
Edison Electric Institute. The percentage 
of gain over last year, however, increased 
from 13.8 for the Jan. 9 week to 14.5 for 
the following week. Consumption figures 
for other recent weeks are: Dec. 19, 
3.976,000,000 kw.-hr.; Dec. 26, 3,656,- 
000,000; Jan. 2, 3,780,000,000 kw.-hr. 


COAL STOKER SALES 


Sales of mechanical coal stokers in the 
United States in November last totaled 
2,448 units (U. S. Bureau of the Census 
from 85 manufacturers, only 49 of whom 
reported sales during the month), com- 
pared with 5,986 in the preceding month 
and 10,877 in November, 1941. Sales of 
small units in November last were: Class 
1 (under 61 Ib. of coal per ne 1,252 
(eae, 932: anthracite, 320); Class 

2 (61-100 Ib. per hour), 312 inna 
289: anthracite, 23); Class 3 (101-300 Ib. 
per hour), 430. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Bituminous coal produced by United 
States mines in December last (prelim- 
inary) totaled 48,400,000 net tons, accord 
ing to the Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. ‘This com 
pares with an output of 47 350,000 tons 
(revised) in the preceding month and 
48 694,000 tons in December, 1941. An- 
thracite tonnage in December last (pre 
liminary), according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was 4,611,000 as against 
4,795,000 in the preceding month and 
4,271,000 tons in December, 1941. 
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to Greater Tonnage 
BRIGATION Ch ARIS 


ITH the Federal Government looking ahead to a 1943 in- 

\X) crease of some 45,000,000 tons over the all-time high of 

1942, maintenance of coal-mining equipment becomes the indus- 
try’s biggest war production problem. 


To keep this equipment at work, it must be lubricated regularly. 
As a practical aid to the proper selection and application of lubri- 
cants for cutters, loaders, locomotives, we offer Texaco Maintenance 
Lubrication Charts. 


NGINE OL 


we Developed in cooperation with the engineering staffs of promi- 
— nent equipment makers, Texaco Lubrication Charts (12” x 18” in 
size) show at a glance exactly where, when and with what lubricant 

to service each and every lubrication point of your cutters, loaders, 


locomotives...with lubricants approved by the 
manufacturer. 


Texaco Charts at all lubricating stations for 
your men to follow, will assure maximum 
service life, less time out for repairs. Order 
by make and model from— 


The Texas Company, National Sales Division, 


aA Dept. C, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
we 


FULL-SIZE 12” x 18” Charts are available for prominent makes of 
underground machinery. Order yours by make and model today. 


ag 
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SAFE WAYS IN WAR PRODUCTION 


NEW WORKER—Every new employee in a Bethlehem Plant wears this 
button. It helps to fix his attention on safety. It signals to more 
experienced employees that he is new to the plant, and they keep 
an eye on him, and do nct hesitate to offer friendly guidance in case 
he forgets instructions and unknowingly breaks any safety regulation. 


~e 


[ndustrial accidents, bad enough because of the 
human distress they cause, are also a grievous drag 
on production. Every day that injury lays up a 
worker means lowered output of the materials our 
armed forces are asking for. 

Safety engineers know they must be more than 
ever on guard as pressure for production intensifies 
and men work against time. When war came, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company expanded its accident-preven- 
tion program to meet the new conditions. Special 
efforts were addressed to the new employee to make 
him safety-conscious from the moment he walked 
into the plant. And by posters, group meetings and 
individual instruction, the safe way of doing his 
job was ground into the subconscious of new Beth- 
lehem employee and veteran alike. 

Significant are the results of a current study, 
showing that of all disabling accidents to Bethlehem 
employees less than one-third occur in the course of 
their work. Even with employment rolls upped by 
the tens of thousands and plant operations at top 
speed to meet the demands of the war program, the 
Bethlehem employee is safest, best protected against 
injury, during the hours he spends on the job. 


AUTOMATIC HAND GUARD— This man is 
operating a trimming press. If he should 
absent-mindedly let his hands move too 
near the danger zone, the two cables will 
automatically whisk them back to safety, 
before the ram of the press descends. 


Bethlehem Steel Company its actively 
supporting the National Safety Coun- 
cilinitscampaign against accidents in 
war production, through the War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 


10 


ik 


100% HEAT-INSULATED — Asbestos-covered 
hood, chrome-leather full-length apron, 
chrome-leather gloves, chrome-leather full!- 
length sleeves and asbestos guard on torch 
handle give this worker complete pro- 
tection against heat and flying sparks. 


EYES DOUBLY GUARDED — Even though this 
grinder is equipped with a heavy glass 
shield, the eyes of the man who is operat- 
ing it are given further protection against 
sparks or flying bits of abrasive by the 
cup goggles that he is wearing. 


SEAL FOR ACID FUMES —To prevent fumes es- 
caping from this acid-etching tank, air is 
blown in at the right, as the arrows indicate, 
and across the surface of the acid and sucked 
out at the left, providing an effective seal. 





“AMERICAN. 


CORPORATION 
CYANAMID & CHEMICAL PORT 


"WE MUST - 
WE CAN - 


we wi!" 


HE GOAL set by governmental authorities for the coal min- 
ing industry presents a problem which will tax the facili- 
ties and personnel of this great industry. Both operators 
and miners have accepted this task. 
To attain this goal explosives will play a vitally essential 
role. Good blasting practice and selecting the correct per- 
missible will enable equipment to operate at 
peak capacity with minimum maintenance. 
AMERICAN explosives and blasting sup- * HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


plies are fitted for this task. They are prod- 


ucts of intensive research, proper chemical * Pp E R M I +) Ss I B L E +) 
control and thorough inspection in the course 
of manufacture. Capable technical service * B LAS T I NG Pp OW D E R 


men are available to assist you with your 


blasting problems. * BLASTING ACCESSORIES 


d & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
RO CKREFERLEER PLAZA ° NEW ¥O RK; We |: 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Pa. Bluefield, West Va. Scranton, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill 
Pottsville. Pa. Hazleton, Pa. Maynard, Mass. 


Ne 
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=S=«s=s=t!=gotta minute Mister ? 











% We know you’re busy but listen. Some day the 
sweetest sight to your eyes will be the constant 
even flow of S-D “Automatic” trains of coal com- 
ing out of your mine—the answer to top tonnage. 


Now, don’t just take a glance, but study care- 
fully, the illustrations in this ad from top to bot- 
tom. Not particularly the cars but their action. 
First, let’s look at top illustration. Now, bear in 
mind that this string of S-D “Automatic” cars 
never stops rolling after it leaves the mine until 
the cars return empty; and they’ll pass another 
trip on their return to the mine. 


Next, you see how S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” lay 
the coal down gently, while in motion, one door 
at a time, without breaking the coal. This action 
is taking place in the third illustration—a full 
train in motion, discharging its coal—20 car loads 
a minute. The fourth illustration shows how your 
bin can be filled level full (possible only with 
‘‘Automatics”’) when, for any reason, screening or 
cleaning plant is down. 


Here you have the simple story of the most sen- 
sible guarantee for top production, minimum man 
power, at the least possible cost per ton. Reduced 
costs are certain. So certain, that we are willing 
to rent S-D “Automatics” to you on a basis 80 
liberal that your cash savings will more than pay 
the rentals. After these savings have been proved, 
you may purchase the cars if you wish. You can’t 
lose. Why hesitate? Write for full details now. 
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NOTHING LIKE IT FOR TOUGH V DRIVES! 


CORE another first for Goodyear—a revolutionary 
improvement in V-belt construction that obsoletes 


The New previous conceptions of V-drive design limitations. 


The higher power capacity of steel cables now makes it 


vossible to employ Multi-V drives where engineerin 

adesiieen formerly denied their use. You can now ol 
SF heavier loads or get longer life on your present drives. It 

makes it practical for you to go to slower speeds or 


design a more compact drive, often eliminating out- 
board bearings. 


In additioti practically zero stretch means a new abso- 
lute minimum in adjustment and maintenance shut- 
downs. This freedom from stretch insures truly uniform 
performance from every belt in the drive. Once matched, 


always matched—there can be no loafers. This means 
far longer belt life. 


Proved In Action 
An endless steef cable replaces conventional cotton cord 
as the load carrying member in this remarkable new 
V-belt recently perfected by Goodyear after years of 


experimental work. In checking hundreds of thousands 


of drives for E-C Cotton Cord V-Belts the G.T.M.— 


Goodyear ‘Technical Man—found many drives incapa- 

ble of being handled by conventional belts. Many of 
es these drives now may enjoy wire V-belt advantages. 

On fan and pump drives of U. S. Army tanks and com- 


bat cars where ordinary V-belts “burn out” in a few 
hours, the new Goodyear Endless Steel Cable V-Belt takes 
the grueling punishment with a margin of safety. In 


tackles forbidden fields industry, handling “‘belt eater” drives, it is proved that 
this new belt is far superior to any belt ever designed. 
on “belt eater” drives 


Goodyear Steel Cable V-Belts are now available to war 
industries holding top priority. Present emergency 
naturally limits the quantity and type, but if you have a 
troublesome drive, consult the G.T.M. or write 
the complete story to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, for 
information. 


E-C Cord—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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(Note: More and more wire rope users 
change to PREformed rope each year. 
During peacetime the reasons for chang- 
ing from ordinary to PREformed wire 
rope were primarily two: the cost is lower; 
PREformed is easier to handle. 

Today, with our nation at war and 
with steel at a premium, there is another 
and most important reason for using PRE- 
formed. It lasts much longer under high 
speed, severe bending and continuous oper- 
ation. PREforming thus conserves steel. It 
conserves workmen’ s time; rope changes are 
less frequent. It reduces the accident poten- 
tial; there is no wickering to harm hands 
or damage sheaves.) 


There are two kinds of wire rope. 


One is called Regular, or ordinary, wire 
rope. The other is known as PREformed. 

In ordinary rope wires are held to- 
gether under tension. The wires are laid 
into the rope by bending them to the 
desired shape. Bending and torsional 
stresses thus remain in the rope... ar- 
kept under control by seizing the ends 
of the rope. 

If the wire breaks, it immediately 
wickers. If the seizing breaks, the strands 







In non-preformed wire rope 
bending and torsional stresses 
start when the wire is 

laid into rope. 


In PREformed wire rope 
bending stresses start when rope 
is flexed over sheave or drum. é 
and rope wire both wicker. This causes 
damage and delay. In PREformed wire 
rope, the strands and wires are pre- 
shaped to the exact curvature they will 


Why PREforming Conserves Steel, 
Makes Wire Rope Last Longer 


take in the finished rope. Bending and 
torsional stresses are eliminated (except 
of course when the rope bends over a 
sheave). If a wire breaks, it does not 
wicker but remains relaxed, thus caus- 
ing no delay or damage. 


Advantages of PREforming 


PREformed wire ropes are like shoes 
that have been broken in. Instead of 
being stiff and unwieldy, they are flex- 
ible, easier to handle. 





They are better adapted to bending 
and spooling, also. They resist kinking 


| 


when the rope is not under load. 

PREformed wire ropes are easier to 
handle also because broken wires lay 
flat. 





NON-PREFORMED 


And finally, most important, PRE- 
formed wire ropes have greater resis- 
tance to — and fatigue. This is 


@) & 






another way of saying that they last 
much longer, do a better job when the 
pressure is On, as it is today in war 
production, 






When next you need wire rope, con- 
sider seriously the purchase of PRE. 
formed wire rope. Today the job we 
must all do is the “‘best”’ job possible, 
When it comes to wire rope there is no 
question as to which does the “best” 
job. It’s PREformed. 


Consult with Macwhyte 


Don’t overlook the help that Mac. 
whyte engineers will gladly give you on 
any wire rope problem. Their advice 
gained from many years’ work on all 
kinds of jobs is yours for the asking. 
Let us know the kind of work to be 
done; we will tell you the rope best 
suited for the job. 

And this we urge you to do: take 
extra care of your present ropes. In- 
spect them regularly; lubricate them 
often, By so doing you can make them 
last longer and thus aid the war effort. 
That’s what you want; that’s what your 
country asks of you. 

This is Number 13 in a series of informative 
articles prepared by the Macwhyte Company 
to help wire rope users obtain better and longer 


service from ropes on the job. All articles in 
this series are available on request. 








MONARCH Whyte Strand 
PRE-FORMED WIRE ROPE 


. Macwhyte premier wire rope, 
famous for its strength, toughness, 
and internal lubrication. 











MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2940 FOURTEENTH AVE. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE PREformed and Internally Lubricated Wire Rope 
MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator Cable 


WIRE 


MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slings 








KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 









MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 


MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie-Rods 


February, 1943 + COAL AG 














WEIR KILBY CORPORATION 


Railway Track Work ¢ Frogs * Switches ¢* Crossings, etc. 


CINCINNATI January 13, 1943 


OALAGr . February, 1943 





BREAK THROUGH 


leads to success—breakdown, 
to defeat. To avoid break- 
down and delays in STEAM 
ENGINE operation use... 


--» SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 


OILS. These oils are suited 
to all engine designs and op- 
erating characteristics, and 
give correct lubrication under 
any combination of steam 
conditions, with low oil con- 
sumption. 





Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD : 10 West 51st Street Z RIALTO BLDG. : 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City Kansas City ATLANTA ° Fr. WortH 


February, 1943 + COAL AGE 
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JEFFREY 
EQUIPMENT for 
SPIECHANIZED MINING 


DRILLS 
LOADERS 
CONVEYORS 
LOCOMOTIVES 


BLOWERS 
JIGS 
CRUSHERS 
SCREENS 
RENEWAL PARTS 


| From FACE TO RAILROAD CAR 




















MAINTENANCE 
HINTS FOR 
CUTTING 
MACHINES... 


(HYDRAULICALLY-OPERATED) 















To get continuity of service 
and maximum production 
from your cutting machines 
with the least time out for 
repairs. 









FR Oo U N D | Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 


: irmingham 
Buffalo Birmingt 
iD CAR | Pittsbergh St. Louis 
E . lons: Harlan, a 
x, ‘ Service Stet | 


1. KEEP THE CUTTING MACHINE CLEAN 


Keep accumulation of cuttings removed that may interfere with fre: 
operation of adjustments and controls. Once a week use compressec 
air to blow out dirt and grease accumulation. Look inside moto 
frames once a week. If accumulation of dirt or grease is found, re 
move it and remove cause. Keep commutators and brush holder 
clean—also inside of all electrical enclosures. Cleanliness helps to 
reveal minor defects—permits correction before they result in break- 
downs requiring major repairs. 


2. MAKE SCHEDULED INSPECTIONS 


See that all control contacts make good contact—replace before 
too worn to function properly. Check electrical connections—see that 
they are tight. Look over gearing for any irregular wear or misalign- 
ment that might reveal excessively worn or damaged bearings that 
should be replaced. Generally some unusual noise accompanies 
this condition. Check cable reel for free operation—proper cable 
tension. Check all drive chains for adjustment and wear. Keep 
cutter chain properly adjusted—not too tight. At frequent intervals 
inspect hydraulic system for leaks. Clean out screens and filters once 
a week. Keep oil level up in tank. Every 150 operating shifts— 
drain, flush with clean oil and refill tank. Water as well as dirt must 
be kept out of hydraulic system. 


3. LUBRICATE AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


Use proper kind and proper amount of lubricant, as indicated on 
lubrication chart. Keep pressure fittings in good shape—handle all 
lubricants and lubricating devices so that they do not become con- 
taminated with foreign matter. 


4. OPERATE THE MACHINE PROPERLY 


Pause on each point of controller when starting the motor. Running 
through the points too quickly is detrimental to the motor, particu- 
larly the commutator. Do not run on resistance except for an speed 
control as may be required in tramming. Do not run with dull bits— 
keep cuttings shovelled away from chain. Dull bits—cuttings carried 
back in the kerf—cutter chain too tight . . not only overload the 
machine but cut down production. 


Milwaukee 
New Yor 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland Houston pittsburgh Scranton 
Cincinnat! Huntington Logan-Beckley. 
Detroit W. Va. 
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ake It Away. Production 
isn’t production until it 
reaches the surface. The more 
highly mechanized the mine be- 
comes, the more critical the 
work of the haulage units . 
the more important the cha- 
racteristics of the batteries 
powering the units. Alkaline 
batteries are not subject to unex- 
pected failure—therefore hold 
no threat over the flow of 
production. 





—— ofa Lifetime. It takes 


the best equipment to get out 
the highest production—and it’s 
high production Uncle Sam is 
most interested in today. Actu- 
ally, it’s a great opportunity to 
equip your haulage units with 
the most dependable batteries of 
wat or peace—the alkaline type. 


aa Mining. Fast charging 
of batteries is directly related 
to fast-flowing production. Al- 
kaline batteries can be fully 
charged in 6 to 7 hours—which 











means they are available for 


























work the following shift. And 


they cansbe charged direct from 
- 
U-C li Ss 


Edisor, Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


COALAGE . February, 1943 











POWER 


for Production 








It’s the production that comes 


to the surface that matters! It 
doesn’t matter how much the 
men at the working places are 
producing unless the haulage 
system keeps pace. That’s why 
haulage power units should be 


as foolproof as possible—why 


MINING NEEDS THE 


alkaline batteries serve the pur- 


pose better. 


No more rugged, reliable port- 
able power unit is known to 
mining than the alkaline bat- 
tery. It is an Edison invention— 
mechanically durable and elec- 
trically sound. 


DEPENDABFLITY OF 


Edvon. 


Clkaline BATTERIES 


21 
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LSTED STREET AT 48 


H ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The extra margin of safety provided 
by Atlas Manasite Detonators is an 
advantage at any time... but never 
more so than in these months of all-out 
production essential to the war effort. 


By reducing the chance of mishap 
through inadvertent mishandling, Atlas 
Manasite Detonators help to avoid ac- 
cidents... accidents that may cause 
serious disruptions in man schedules, 
equipment schedules, and production 
schedules. 


Of course, no detonator is foolproof. But 
more than 200 million Atlas Manasite 
Detonators have already been used 


—and their extra.margin of 
safety is a big advantage. 


Manasite Detonators require no special 
equipment or change in methods of use. 
And they cost no more. 


Can you afford vot to use this advance 
in safer blasting? 
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MANASITE—Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 








“Everything for 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. - Offices in principal cities - Cable A 
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Pity this poor, forlorn lump of coal. Spilled 
from his berth in a jolting, banging mine car, 
he never had a chance to go to war; never even 
had an opportunity to make his boss a profit. 
But it’s not his fault! If his boss had only in- 
sisted on O-B Automatic Couplers for those 
new mine cars, like as not he’d already be 
a part of a big ‘“‘block-buster” bomb — maybe 
winging his way to Tokyo. 

Let the O-B Automatic Coupler-equipped 
car give your coal a “sleeper” ride. Rigid 
steel-beam connections keep the cars in a 


COAL AGE February, 1943 


smooth, straight-pulling line, eliminate from 
5 to 20 feet of dead slack per trip. Rubber 
Graft gears absorb damaging jolts and strains 


which often rob your cars of their top layer 
of coal. 


‘If you are considering the purchase of new 
mine cars and want to utilize them to their fullest 
chpacity, install O-B Automatic Couplers—the 
oly truly automatic coupler that gives you 
positive interlock, an unbreakable rubber draft 
ghar and automatic self-centering. Write today 
far full information. 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO 


CANADIAN OHIO BRASS CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 
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DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned immediately. 


ms TYCOL 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


February, 1943 + COAL AGE 
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complete separation of the rubbing surfaces by a film 
of oil for their protection, yet without needless drag 
from excessive fluid friction. Thisis but one of many tests 
that assure unvarying high quality in Tycol lubricants. 


Tycol lubricants are manufactured to definite, prede- 
termined viscosities. Each Tycol lubricant when used 
for the recommended purpose provides correct vis- 
Cosity at the operating temperature. This accomplishes 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York * Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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FREE — this 96-page Min- 
ing Hand Book of useful 
wire rope facts and tables. 
Send for it today. 
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Use the wire rope 


that’s cut out for 


foday’s jobs 


liesdts no place for slack in the coal industry’s program—or in a vital 
mining cable. To accelerate production, to strengthen your defense against 
equipment shutdowns, you need the workability and durability of Preformed 
Yellow Strand. With this time-tested wire rope handling the load, giant strip 
ping and loading shovels can take the full bite. Main hoists can utilize their 
high speeds with safety. Above and below ground, cable-using machines can 
move closer to capacity operations and put off replacements. 


These gains result from pointing up Yellow Strand’s stout, drawn-to 
order steel wires with the limberness of preforming. The rope reeves easily 
...Tuns freely around small sheaves...spools evenly despite overloads. 
Still every length is as tough as ever—highly resistant to shock, abrasion and 
drum crushing. Today time-and-labor-saving cable counts double in pro 
duction. Install Preformed Yellow Strand and help your men and machines 
deliver to the limit. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York « Chicago « Houston « Portland « Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis « Seattle + Peoria 
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YELLOW STRAND 


STRAND 


PREFORMED 


A MAINSTAY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE WIRE ROPE 
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10W TO KEEP PRODUCTION UP... 


since so many miners 
have exchanged lamp caps 
for service caps 


M‘NALLY 3; PITTSBURG 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


Main Office and Works « Pittsburg, Kansas 
General Sales Office + 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Postage No Postage 
Eastern Office « Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Will be Paid Stamp Necessary 


by if Mailed in the 
Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 12795, Sec. 510, P.L. &R., Chicago, lll. 


The M€Nally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























































these bulletins explain 


HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR TONNAGE 
with fewer men... 


How to produce 600,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal in 1943 with 
fewer men and a scarcity of vital 
equipment calls for the greatest 
ingenuity on the part of coal 
mine operating officials. 

WPB, WMC, the Army, Navy, 
and Industrial Users of coal know 
that our War-Winning Machine 
starts at the mines. Reaching 
the production goal in 1943 is 
going to be tough for operators. 
But we will do all in our power to 
help you keep the wheels running 
up to full capacity through efh- 
cient servicing of McNally Pitts- 
burg equipment when needed, 
prompt shipment of repair parts, 
and by supplying you with new 
equipment up to the limit of your 
cligibility for obtaining it. 

As an aid toward the selection 
and use of the most efficient 


equipment to maintain produc- 
tion with fewer men, we offer this 
complete data bulletin service. 
These bulletins are letterhead 
size for convenient reference and 
range all the way from 4 pages to 
18 pages. They are profusely 
illustrated and cram full of tech- 
nical data. 

Dimensional drawings of each 
unit of equipment make avail- 
able vital information for your 
engineering department; phan- 
tom illustrations demonstrate 
working principles for your oper- 
ating department; illustrations 
of complete washeries and prepa- 
ration plants are of very practi- 
cal value to your architect and 
construction superintendent. 

The bulletins are yours for the 


ashing. Write for them or send 
the coupon below. 


In many cases the installation of various 
combinations of McNally Pittsburg equip- 
ment, costing not more than $60.000.00, 
will release up to 35 men for increasing 
tonnage in the mines or for other essential 


industries ... %® 


Ourengincers will gladly consult with y ouon your wartime production problems. 


MCNALLY [PITTSBURG 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


MeNally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me the following bulletins: 





(Indicate on this line bulletins by number) 


Your name 
Title 


Company , 


City 
CA58 


State 
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MAIL REPLY CARD TODAY 


seen 
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Bulletin No. 241-2 
Describes and illustrates 
vertical pick breakers. A 
table captioned *Capaci- 
ties in tons per hour” sup- 
plies data to enable you to 
select. proper breaker to 
produce premium. sizes. 


Bulletin No. 440 


Installation photographs 
and seale drawings in this 
bulletin will prove a great 
aid to you in the selection 
of rotary dump equip- 
ment. 12 Pages of valu- 
able information. 


Bulletin No. 441 
Tells “The story behind 
the MeNally-Norton 
Coal Washer.” It illus- 
trates and describes the 
compound washer, unit 
washer, and standard 2 
to 5 cell washer. 


Bulletin No. 442 
Seven sizes of Stoker Coal 
Crushers are described. 
Phantom view demon- 
strates operating prin- 
ciple. Two pages devoted 
todrawings and capacities. 


Sa 


Bulletin No. 339 


Data tables and repro- 
ductions of blue prints 
furnish complete infor- 
mation regarding the 
MeNally Pittsburg Belt 


Conveyor Carriers. 


Bulletin No. 342 
Twenty-page bulletin de- 
voted to comparative 
data on the six types of 
breakers and crushers. 
Information so complete 
that you will find it a 
greal aid in ordering. 


Bulletin No. 242 
Explains in detail the ad- 
vantages and principle of 
heat and mechanical dry- 
ing. Phantom illustra- 
tions demonstrate the 
flow of heat and coal. 


Bulletin No. 142 
Illustrates washeries and 
coal preparation plants, 
designed, equipped, and 
erected by our engineer- 
ing department. Explains 
how MeNally Pittsburg 
units can be assembled 
into complete plants. 
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Reduces time out for shovel maintenance. Main bearings on a hoist drum in a dragline at 
an Illinois pit normally ran moderately warm. But when it was necessary to operate for long 
periods under heavy loads, the bearings became dangerously hot. 


A Standard Lubrication Engineer found there was nothing wrong with the bearings, so he 
mmmmmrccommended a grade of Superla Grease designed for these heavy loads. Now bearing tem- 


peratures are normal under all conditions. The operator can get maximum output from the 


ovel when it’s needed. 


—4 Prevent time-taking breakdowns 


This Way... 


® Day by day Standard Oil Engineers 
we called on to analyze today’s mine 
quipment lubrication. Some exam- 
les are given here of the problems 
they meet and the worthwhile sav- 
igs they have made in solving them 

adding life to overworked equip- 
ment — avoiding shutdowns — saving 
Maintenance time. 

By combining his mine experience 


‘ith his knowledge of lubricants, a 





LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 


Standard Lubrication Engineer can 
help you get similar results—can 
short-cut the testing and experiment- 
ing period. That saves both your time 
and your equipment. 

Write Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), 910 South Michigan, Chicago, 


Illinois, for the Engineer nearest you. 





OIL IS AMMUNITION... USE IT WISELY 











One-third as much oiler time needed. Screen 
eccentric bearings “just naturally run hot.” 
At least that is what the Superintendent in 
an Illinois strip mine had decided. But, when 
a modern coal washing plant was installed 
and the new eccentrics also overheated and 
threw off the grease almost as soon as applied, 
he began to think it wasn’t so natural. 

He decided to try the suggestion of a 
Standard Lubrication Engineer, “Use a good 
quality of grease and see if it doesn’t save 
enough maintenance, oiler time, and grease 
to more than pay the difference in price.” 
The Engineer recommended Superla Grease. 

The first test was thoroughly convincing. 
Superla lasted 3 to 5 times longer. The oiler 
spent less than one-third as much time lubri- 
cating the equipment. The saving in mainte- 
nance can only be estimated; but now that 
bearings operate at more normal tempera- 
tures, the danger of failures is considerably 
reduced. 





Avoids shutdowns on overworked steam en- 
gine. Excessive wear developed in the Corliss 
engine pictured above in a Wisconsin man- 
ufacturing plant. The engine would not pull 
its normal load. Steam consumption was so 
high it was necessary to shut down to build. 
up steam pressures. 

Indicator cards were taken by the Standard 
Oil Engineer. Valves were ‘set, new piston 
rings installed, and the engine started on 
Stanocyl Steam Cylinder Oil. 

The engine now operates satisfactorily on 
all loads—steam pressure is adequate and no 
time is lost in shutdowns. This, plus a 30% 
reduction in lubricating costs! 






STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 








In the Big Jim Coal Company 
mine at Blanche, Ky., this 200- 
kw G-E portable, d-c substation 
gives full voltage for most effi- 
cient operation equipment at the 
working face. There's no need 
for long runs of heavy copper. y 


> 


A close-up of sealed- 
ignitron units on the 
rectifier car of a 300- 
kw portable sub- 
station at Union Col- 
lieries, Renton, Pa. 
Ass a means of under- 
ground conversion 
these factory-sealed, 
all-metal units make 
mercury-arc_rectifica- 
tion the most practical 
and the most econom- 
ically maintained. 
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ODAY, your decisions concerning 

underground power depend on a 
new set of factors: Will a new d-c 
substation help bring up enough more 
coal to balance the critical materials 
that go into it? Will it save enough 
manpower to balance the installation 
work? And how soon can it be ob- 
tained? 


On each of these new counts—as on 
the old cost-saving, loss-reducing basis 
—G-E portable substations with sealed- 
ignitron rectifiers have the odds on 
their side. Conversion to d-c closer to 
the working face saves a large amount 
of copper, an extremely critical mate- 
rial today. It keeps full voltage at the 
working face. With full voltage at the 
face you can get greater output from 
your mechanized equipment, which 
means you can bring up more coal. 


The sealed-ignitron mercury-arc rec- 
tifier does the conversion job with 
less servicing, thus saving manpower. 
What maintenance there is, is easy. 
It’s a ‘“‘natural’’ for mine conditions, 
where grit and dirt are such a threat to 
rotating machines. 


These G-E portable substations for 
underground mine service are sup- 
plied in ratings from 150 kw to 500 
kw; 275 volts to 600 volts, d-c. At 
the present time we can deliver them 
to you in less time than it takes to 
deliver rotating equipment. For com- 
plete details and delivery information, 
call our local office. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 





The Army-Navy “‘E’’, for Excellenge 
in the manufacture of war equip 
ment, now flies over six G-E plants 
employing 100,000 men and women. 
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G-E Portable D-C Substations... 
with Sealed-ignitron Type Rectifiers 


* FOR GREATER OUTPUT Complete mobility underground makes it 


easy to keep full d-c voltage at the face, thus getting the most 


out of mechanized equipment. 


* FOR SIMPLER MAINTENANCE No major rotating parts to care 


for. The sealed-ignitron units (warranted for 3 years’ service) 


require no pumping. No need for specially trained personnel. 


* FOR WARTIME CONSERVATION Saves copper, lowers energy 


losses in d-c transmission circuits. Requires less critical material 


than any other type of conversion equipment. 


* FOR BETTER DELIVERY ar present, delivery schedules on rectifier units 


are substantially shorter than on rotating equipment. In most 


cases, over-all costs are lower, too. 


JUST ““RUN IN” THREE PORTABLE UNITS AND YOUR D-C POWER IS READY 


These three integrated “car units’ make up a complete substation: 
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A-c automatic-reclosing switchgear Pyranol transformer unit Rectifier car with d-c reclosing switchgear 


Builder of ALL TYPES of mine power-conversion units— motor generators, synchronous converters, and rectifiers 


ENERAL {%) ELECTRIC 





Some mine owners prepared 





Built % American oundry Co. for Red Jacket 
Coal orporati deadweight saved 
in each of th $,5 a total 
of 308 tons excess weight to th 

of 162 cars. Says the Presiden 

Corporation. “You can figure for yo 

ings in_power and handling we mark UP 

using Cor-TEN.” 


Built by Brown-F 
U-S-S Cor-TE ayro Co. for promin 
~-TEN, 42 ent Pennsyl . 
100 cars at a cost * pounds of deadweight — coal company. By usin 
ess than 1 cent per pound Por eggs off each of hees 


Differential Steel Car Co. for Jamison Coal & Coke Co., 200 of these 
large capacity “eight wheelers” were built of u-S:S Cor-TES to insure 
maximum life and strength. 
“largest coal producer in 
truction eliminate 
658 pou xcess eight from eac he 300 cars. Total 


weight savink, y 99 tons. 


Built by Enterprise Wheel & Car Corpor i 
Clover Splint Coal Co., Cor-TEN in these 
cars insures maximum service lite with minimum 
: weight. 





wuss Cor-Ten car built for the H. C. Frick Coke Co., bs 
Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corporation, Lorain Division. u-s:S 
Cor-TEN is the standard specification tor H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. coal mine cars- 


irwin Foundry & 

half of a 500 Cor-TEN car ° 
Co. In these cars, ipped 
matic couplets, and ro 

a weight saving of 733 pou 
deadweight. 
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War as early as 1935! 





WHEN THEY PUT COR-TEN TO WORK....« 


they gave their mine cars the bigger hauling capacity, the 


lower operating costs, and the ability to stay on the job so 


all-important in wartime operation today. 


HESE users of Cor-TEN construction 

had in mind no thought of the present 
conflict when they built their mine cars with 
Cor-Ten. Their prime purpose was to in- 
crease load hauling capacity. 

Not only did Cor-TEN in mine cars make 
it possible to haul bigger loads than ever 
before, but in many cases cars were materi- 
ally reduced in weight. This in turn reduced 
the power required to haul them. Less weight 
on wheels and track systems also meant less 
maintenance costs. 

What is equally important, these cars 
stayed in service. Cor-TEN-built equipment 
was so strong, tough and rugged that it could 
be continuously operated at top load with a 



















Steel Car Co. for Chr istopher Mining Co., Cor- TEN 
hese 275 cars to give maximum protection against 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


minimum of time out for repairs. Taken all 
together it was just the kind of equipment 
that would have been built if it had been 
deliberately planned for wartime service. 

There were almost 10,000 Cor-TEN coal 
mine cars in use—and thousands more on 
order—when the war came along and Cor- 
TEN for mine car construction was out. Today 
every pound of Cor-TEN being produced goes 
into absolutely essential war equipment. 

But Cor-TEN will be back. When Victory 
is won Cor-TeEn will again be available to 
increase capacity, save weight, reduce operat- 
ing cost and prolong the life of your mine 
haulage equipment. These are facts to re- 
member when you plan for the future. 


Us 


High ‘Tensile Steels 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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PERMISSIBLE POWDERS 


Not one of the ten National Permissible Powders are more than 
six years old. Most of them are less than four years old. These 
Permissibles have been formulated for the purpose of shooting 
any coal measure occurring east of the Mississippi River. 
REPRESENTATIVES Whether you require slack, or lump, or run o’mine, one of these 
powders will do your work better, with less degradation and 
cheaper. These are truly new and revolutionary powders. 


TABLE BELOW INDICATES THE WIDE RANGE IN STRENGTHS 
AND SPEEDS AVAILABLE IN NATIONAL PERMISSIBLE POWDERS 


Following tables as of United States Bureau of Mines approved list: 


PERMISSIBLES 


_ VELOCITY | ~—CARTRIDGES PER 50LB. CASE __ 





__HIGH SPEED eee 
9800 ft. /sec. Zo = Iv, x 8 — 142 
12100 e ” 160 





National ‘‘B’’ 
National “Ce ee. ee 


MEDIUM SPEED 


Pa joeblay~ Nationale” Tt 
A ceestaaati 


LOW SPEED __ 


N | @) NA L National ““F” ances "6600 ft. sec. 


National 


one National ‘‘G’ = | 


PERMISSIBLE GELATIN | 


Not living on our NRA tre oe 
« g 


These Powders are for Anthracite and Bituminous Mines 


ele on but See our catalog data in coal mining catalogs 
“building it. NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


ELDRED (McKean County) PENNA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 
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CONTINUED MAINTENANCE IS THE ANSWER 
TO “ALL OUT” COAL PRODUCTION... 


Cr en 


GCESTS THAT PROPE 


SU 


GIVE YOU MORE AND BETTER COAL 


* 





© To adequately meet the various coal needs of a Nation 
at War it is essential that all equipment from face through 
the tipple be carefully maintained. 


Many producers now equipped with the chance system 
are finding that this wet process of cleaning is standing 
up exceptionally well under the stress of greatly increased 
production—requires very little maintenance—continuel 
to turn out high grade coal. 


Others using the American Pneumatic Separator for dtj 
processing coal are having equally successful results with 
this modern—easily maintained—economical unit. 





Regardless of the method you are using (wet or dry) Fait 
mont Engineers are available to help you get greatet 
efficiency from your present equipment and to assist yo! 
in maintaining top production of high quality coal. 


Installation view—Chance Sand Flotation System. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AIRMON] MACHINERY COMPANY 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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The Louis Allis 

EXPLOSION-PROOF motor is built 
to withstand the force of the greatest 
explosion possible within its heavy 
iron walls—with a safety factor of five! 


With a safety factor of FIVE—the 
Louis Allis Explosion-Proof has twenty 
carefully designed specific features — 
features that make available a new high 
in electric motor efficiency, dependa- 


bility, convenience and— SAFETY! 


We have prepared a sixteen page 
booklet which completely illustrates 





and describes all of these important 
features — write for your copy — ask 


for Bulletin No. 508-E. 


LOOK INSIDE — compare Louis Allis 


Explosion-Proof motor point by point 
with any others on the market —and 
we are sure you will agree that — here 
is the finest explosion-proof motor 
ever built — bar none! 


Specify your next explosion-proof 
motor by name —LOUIS ALLIS — 
you will be assured of the most com- 
plete protection and dependable per- 
formance available. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DIIV \AJAD DOAING 


Sttw Tistts REC MU aniw 
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Here’ss MAN POWER 


with EXPERIENCE 


These men know what it takes to build a 

modern mechanical loader for coal, for 
some of them have been at it from almost the 
birth of loading machines when, in 1908, we in- 
stalled the first commercially successful loader in 
a mine at Wind Rock, Tennessee. 


For over 35 years, we've devoted our efforts ex- 
clusively to mechanical loading problems in min- 
ing. Today, you'll find the “Automat’’ doing a 
job not to be equalled by any other machine. 
You'll find a machine that can take the punching, 
and stay with it, under triple shift production 
demands. You'll find a machine that, in some 
mines, is working two shifts on coal and a third 
shift on rock and slate cleanup. The “Automat” 
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is recognized as the only machine that will stand 
up equally as well under the strain of rock work 
as it does in loading coal. Yet, its power re- 
quirement is supplied by only one 25 H.P. motor. 


You can depend upon the “Automat” for top pro- 
duction, continuous, uninterrupted performance, 
low maintenance and power costs. And remem- 
ber, it’s the safest machine ever built. 


For further 
Company, 
nessee. 


information, write Myers-Whaley 
123 Proctor Addn., Knoxville, Ten- 


MYERS-WHALEY 


‘Mechanical Loaders Exclusively 
For Over 35 Years” 


41 
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, 4 OR THE OPERATOR 
TOOAY / 


Coat IS BASIC TO VICTORY. Coal is 


electric power, steel, ships, tanks, airplanes. Any 


operator who knows that knows he has just one 
job now... to produce more coal faster than ever 
before. But coal can’t be mined faster than it can 
be cut. Install Sullivan Coal Cutters and even if 
you have to use bigger drilling, loading and haulage 
crews to keep up with them, production will 
increase and costs will shrink. Cold-blooded cost 
and production analysis in every coal-producing 
region shows Sullivan Cutters are the fastest, 
the most economical, the simplest to operate, the 
easiest to “keep underground,” and they stay there 
the longest. Let a Sullivan representative prove 
it. SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Executive Offices: Michigan City, Ind. In Canada: 
Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


ULLIVAN 


Sales offices in: Denver, Colo. New York, N.Y. Scranton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. El Paso, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Huntington, W. Va. San Diego, Calif. Johannesburg, So. Africa 
Chicago, Ill. Knoxville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. Sydney, Australia 
Dallas, Texas Middlesboro, Ky. Salt Lake City, Utah Grantham Lincs, England 











ALLIS-CHALMERS DIESEL TRACTORS IMPORTANT Powerful, fast-working 2-cycle Diesel tractors speed 


up stripping and road-building — there’s more zip, 
FACTOR IN HELPING MINERS MEET INCREASED yee oe ers ‘ica twoging pow 


less gear-shifting, load-lugging power! Operate on 
DEMANDS OF WAR The sights are set even higher °dinory Diesel fuels. 
for 1943! More ore than ever is needed! Your 
thinking will be kept at a higher pitch figuring out 
ways and means of increasing production. 


A salvation for many miners today is the worry- 
eliminating performance of their Allis-Chalmers 
2-cycle Diesel tractors. They can depend on them. 
Depend on ’em to work thousands of tough hours 
without overhaul or major repairs. Depend on ’em 

to purr around the clock, day after day if necessary, 
without constant nursing and attention. They will 
handle bulldozing and scraper work easier — strip 

at a faster clip . . . haul supplies in a hurry . . . build 

and maintain roads quicker . . . keep trucks rolling 
smoothly with minimum breakdowns...enable more f 
material to flow to the aid of our armed forces! They 1 @ ae 


will help meet the new challenge to your industry! CARE IS PROTECTION 
ALLIS:CHA LM eRS Inspect and overhaul your tractors at frequent 
intervals. Keep tracks at proper tension, make 
a oh ao RO ee ee eee )=— swear take-up adjustments as necessary, replace 
worn parts before they can damage the sul 
rounding mechanism, lubricate according to in- 
structions. Call in the skilled help of your Allis- 


Chalmers dealer for inspections, overhauls, f* 
builds, repairs. Proper care means longer life: 
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Write or wire today for 
practical proof of the 
wartime advantages of 
CARDOX. A test dem- 

onstration involves no 
expense or obligation 
on your part. 
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| URING all the years since NORMA-HOFFMANN Ball Bearings were 
introduced, PRECISION has been their distinguishing feature. 


“But"”—we are often asked—"“has this PRECISION been unvarying, 
gE these: 780 WRITE FOR THE CATALOG 
An actual test of the INTERCHANGEABILITY maintained in day- LET OUR ENGINEERS 
after-day, year-after-year NORMA-HOFFMANN production would (we WORK WITH YOU 
believed) give a convincing answer to the question—since, in the 
bearing world, INTERCHANGEABILITY of parts cannot be realized un- 
less PRECISION is maintained. 


So we secured a number of stock NORMA-HOFFMANN Open Type 
Ball Bearimgs—some made 30-odd years ago, others at intervals 
since. These we dis-assembled and "mixed up’’—interchanged inner 
rings, cages with balls, and outer rings—and reassembled them into com- 


plete bearings which were then subjected to our rigid PRECISION tests. N e R MA- H O F FMA N N 


In every case, we found the reassembled unit to be a true NORMA- 

HOFFMANN PRECISION Ball Bearing, with internal accuracy unchanged PRECI SION BEARI NGS 
and in every respect conforming to our exacting standards. 

This is NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION—not new or variable or 
“special’’—but a time-tested, inflexible standard of quality. This BALL * * ROLLER * * THRUST 
PRECISION is YOUR assurance of bearing speed-ability and service- for 
ability—-YOUR safeguard against bearing troubles. EVERY LOAD, SPEED AND DUTY 


} 
| 


t 


i de a 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N., STAMFORD, CONN. ... FOUNDED 
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DEWATERS.AND DRIES WITH SPEED--- 


‘ AS Save time (SO IMPORTANT TODAY) 
Furs in putting clean dry coal in your cus- 
tomers’ bins or stock piles. Save space 
in installing a ‘’C-M-I" Continuous Cen- 
trifugal Dryer. Save power in using it. 


Save on first cost and on operating 
cost. 





Sludge and slurry coals are easily 
reclaimed and used for special pur- 
poses or mixed with larger sizes when 


you use the “C-M-I Continuous Cen- 
trifugal Dryer. 


CENTRIFUGAL AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


SECOND AND PRESIDENT STREETS Sy ae 19) bs (@) 


AL AGE @ COAl AGE + February, 1943 





Sercentug 1800 LBS. COAL IN 60 SEC. 


WITH SKF BEARINGS 


@® Built by 
SIMPLICITY ENG’G CO. 


ok F 
eke cx! 
as AAR 


Die War has brought many 
tough jobs to SSSiF-equipped machines. 
One of them is screening in less than 60 
seconds 1800 lbs. of run-of-mine coal, 
dumped from the car in the tipple onto 
this 4’ x 8’ Model “B” Single Deck 
Screen. But it’s another tough job made 
easy by the ability of rugged SSIS’s to 
withstand heavy dynamic and static loads 
and to compensate for shaft deflections, 
distortions or weave. When bearings stay 
on the job, so do the machines of which 


they are a part. 5213 


SULSI? INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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For greater safety the Wheat Electric Safety Cap Lamp has an 
@ exclusive feature — two bulbs — the second a “Standby” bulb. 
It is designed and located so that in emergencies, or, should the main 
bulb burn out, or become broken, the ‘‘standby"’ bulb can be put into 
use by |ust ‘flipping’ a switch. Miners wearing Wheat Cap Lamps are 
never in the dark. 
Every part of the Wheat Cap Lamp has been carefully engineered to 
meet all the requirements of mine lamp use. 


For ‘‘better light and better sight’’ use Wheat Engineered Cap Lamps. 


WHEAT 


The Engineered Cap Lamp 


J Two bulbs (one for emergencies) — miner is never in 
the dark. 

Center mounted, Krypton-filled bulb, gives 20% 
more light — no dark ‘shadow spot’’ in beam. 
Choice of 3 reflectors gives narrow concentrated 
beam, a medium beam, or a widespread beam of 
light — suits all working conditions. 

Headpiece weighs less than 6 ounces, Lamp Cord 6 
ounces, Battery 62 ounces — Total weight of Lamp 
complete 74 ounces. 

Headpiece molded of strong bakelite; sealed, 
moisture-proof and dust-proof. 

Rubber battery case —non-conductor of elec- 
tricity — a valuable safety feature. 

Battery solution (free) limited to one ounce total 
both cells. 

Lead-acid type battery maintains high voltage 
throughout shift (80+ % efficiency) — year after year. 

9 Battery charged through headpiece and cord of 
cap lamp — a daily test of all connections. 

10 Designed for self-service charging system for lowest 
lamp-house operating cost. 

1 To charge, headpiece is simply slipped on to key in 
charging rack, and turned to make contact. Nothing 
to take apart — unit-sealed construction. 

12 A payment plan (purchase or rental) to meet the 
requirements of companies — large and small. 





The Koehler Flame Safety Lamp has two out- PP nagn — comme ber 
standing features that insure protection in ‘suena bbe: Raadb- knee 
the mine. gag Plates made 
FIRST — Better Ventilation. A Co., The Wards 
SECOND — Greater GAUZE AREA, for el smerny soe 


, rts Storage Batteries for every 
increased sensitivity. purpose.” 





SAFETy 
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SPECIALISTS IN MINE 
LIGHTING FOR 25 YEARS 


KOEHLER MFG. CO. i 


Marlboro --+Mass. RUGGED - DEPENDABLE 
SENSITIVE 
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The Most Modern PUMPS a 


* For Underground and Recirculating 


ALL PUMPS IN THE NEW BREAKER OF THE LEHIGH 
VALLEY COAL CO. AT HAZLETON SHAFT COLLIERY, ARE 
HAZLETON PUMPS. SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE OF 
OVER 150 HAZLETON PUMPS ON LEHIGH VALLEY COAL 


CO. PROPERTIES ACCOUNTS FOR THE SELECTION IN THIS 
MODERN BREAKER. 


| TWO 12"—2 STAGE HAZLETON 


all bronze Mine Pumps. Each rated at: 4,000 
G.P.M., 270 ft. head. 1,200 R.P.M. Driven by 
400 H.P. Steam Turbines. 





10” DOUBLE SUCTION 
Recirculating Pump: 2,800 


G.P.M., 75 ft. head oa 
RP.M., 75 HP.  . ‘ 


Manufacturers of Drainage Equipment for the Mining Industry. 
Main Office and Works: Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


BARRETT I 








Sat HAZLETON SHAFT 


* For Coal Preparation 


THERE IS A HAZLETON PUMP ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR 
EVERY MAKE OR TYPE OF COAL CLEANING SYSTEM. 
HERE ARE SHOWN OUR TYPE ‘CB’? PUMP ON THE 
WILMOT-HYDROTATOR AND OUR TYPE “CT” PUMPS 
ON THE CHANCE SYSTEM. 


10" HAZLETON TYPE ‘CB’? PUMP 6" SAND PUMP ON CHANCE COAL 


on Wilmot-Hydrotator System: 3,000 G.P.M., Cleaner: 900 G.P.M., 46 ft. head, 620 R.P.M., 
30 ft. head, 690 R.P.M., 40 H.P. 25 H.P. 


i 





12" SAND PUMP ON CHANCE 


Coal Cleaner: 3,500 G.P.M., 29 ft. head, 360 
R.P.M., 50 H.P. 


6" SAND PUMP ON CHANCE COAL 


Cleaner: 900 G.P.M., 23 ft. head, 450 R.P.M., 
15 H.P. 6“ DOUBLE SUCTION Supply Pump: 
1,600 G.P.M., 150 ft. head, 1,750 R.P.M., 75 H.P. 


Also manufacturers of Motor-Driven Priming Pumps, Hand Primers, Vacuum Breakers, 
Valves of many types and Automatic Pumping Equipment for the Mining Industry. 


HAENTJENS & CO. 
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a SECTIONALIZING 
Ry CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


Typical installation underground of a Type KSC 
Sectionalizing Circuit Breaker 


BEFORE the onset of war, automatic reclosing circuit breakers, Type KSC, were in 
wide use for sectionalizing service in mines. As war approached, the number leaped 
and has since continued rapidly upward. The reason for the increase is the ability 
of sectionalizing circuit breakers to aid in obtaining peak production. 


When a mine is sectionalized, an electrical disturbance is confined to the area in which 
it starts. Operation of mining, loading and haulage equipment in other areas is never 
penalized. 


In the local area, where disturbance has arisen, power is restored at full voltage at the 
instant the fault has been cleared. Not a second of needless loss occurs. 





Within each section, the circuit breaker is placed at that spot where electrically it can 
do its work best. Since protective action is fully automatic, attendance is not a factor 
in choice of location. 


The aid to operating continuity is great. There are mines where sectionalizing has 
added as much as 10% to daily tonnage. 


In the trend to wider use of Type KSC Sectionalizing Circuit Breakers, one point is 
clear: the circuit breakers are considered by mining men to be primary, fundamental 
equipment for mechanized mining. Orders are now placed for sectionalizing equipment 
in the early stages of planning for extension of mechanized operations. 


AIR SWITCHGEAR 


IMMERSED IN AIR ENCASED IN STEEL 
vi S 


ze CIRCUIT BREAKER CO.., pumapexputa, pa. 








COA 
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J nce LAYSET 


Never install a new wire rope on a worn sheave—to do so 
invites early failure. When the groove gets too wide, it per- 
mits the rope to flatten. ... And don’t try to run a new 


rope over a groove that is too narrow. That pinches the 
life out of it. 


Before installing a wire rope (even the longer-wearing, 
easier-handling Hazard LAY-SET Preformed) carefully check the 


condition of your sheaves, using the standard sheave 
groove gauge. For calculating safe groove diameters, the 
following table gives the exact extent by which the groove 
diameter should exceed the diameter of the rope: 





Groove diameter should be Groove diameter should ial 

greater than rope by not less greater than rope by not more 

than the following fraction of than the following fraction of 
an inch an inch 


For ropes of the following 
diameters jn inches 


TOO LARGE 





1/4 to 5/16 
3/8 to 3/4 
13/16 to 1-1/8 
1-3/16 to 1-1/2 

1-9/16 to 2-1/4 
2-5/16 and larger 
Q 














Save critical steel by careful inspection and proper mainte- 
nance of all equipment and by using Hazard LAY-SET Preformed 
—the greater dollar value rope. All Hazard ropes made of 
Improved Plow Steel are identified by the Green Strand. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, Los Angeles 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
PROPER SIZE S BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


HAZARD LAY*SET WIRE ROPE 
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KEEP US WORKING LONGER ... 


@ Present emergency conditions, plus the necessarily in- 
creased use of fuel oil by our Navy and Merchant Marine 
requires that our nation’s industries curtail their use of 
oil. This means that mine operators must deliver more 
coal in a shorter time than ever before, to meet these added 
industrial demands. Apparent then, is the fact that every 
slowdown, because of worn or broken tools, must be 
avoided; and the only way this can be economically ac- 
complished is with a regularly scheduled maintenance pro- 
gram; one that includes frequent inspection and continuous 
repairs wherever needed. 


In view of these conditions, we have listed, at the right, 
several suggestions for maintaining your Cutter Bar, Chain 
and Me. Our catalog gives full particulars: send for it 
today. 










“KEEP EQUIPMENT IN 
‘TIP-TOP’ CONDITION" 


A REGULAR MAINTENANCE PROGRAM WILL 





THE BOWDIL CUTTER BAR, CHAIN, AND ME 


SAVE STEEL!—Distribute cutter bits from supply 
house and require all bits to be returned for in- 
spection before scrapping. Bits turned in with only 
one point unused or not fully worn out should be 
sent back for further use. 


. Oil cutter chain at least after several places have 


been cut, and always upon completion of shift. 


. Tighten bits properly and reduce bit loss. 


. Keep cutter chain adjusted %4” slack under frame 


in most cases. 


. Be sure cutter head is tight. When worn or too open. 


report to maintenance authority. 


. Don’t operate chain unnecessarily when not actually 


cutting coal. This practice is a safety hazard and 
wastes steel by dulling bits. 


. Use care in setting jacks so bits will not strike them. 


. Bowdil Cutter Bars and Bits cut a thinner kerf, less 


fines; save power and reduce wear and tear o 
machine motors and gears. 


. Keep us advised of your requirements well ahead 


of actual needs. 
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Westinghouse 
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Here-ore J reasons why: 


Westinghouse SK Direct-current Motors are 
« built to stand up under grueling mine 


® service. They are built tougher than the tough- 
| est job they will be called on to do in spite of 
- dust, grit, grime and moisture. Directed venti- 


lation, sealed-sleeve bearings, breakdown-proof 
insulation and rigid construction are typical 
construction features which have been tested 
and proved in more than 30 years of mine 
service. 


Parts for today’s improved SK Motors are 

« interchangeable with any of the previously- 
built SK Motors of the same rating. Problems of 
servicing and of stocking spare parts are 
simplified. As a result, more and more opera- 
tors are taking advantage of standardizing on 
Westinghouse for all motor-driven operations. 


SK Motors are available from 1 hp to 200 hp 

« with the proper performance characteristics 
and enclosures for every type of service from 
pumping and cutting to hoisting and conveying. 
All have earned first place with cost-conscious 
management on the basis of tons-per-dollar. 
All have won first place with production-minded 
operators on the basis of tons-per-hour. 

When you add new motors to your mining 
equipment, be sure to get all the facts about SK 
Motors from your nearest Westinghouse repre- 
sentative. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 














500 TONS AN HOUR of prepared coal 
—cleaned and uniformly sized: that’s the 
pace in the modern R & S plant at Muse Mine 
No. 3 of the National Division, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corporation. 


Mine after mine joins that march to mod- 
ernization—as alert executives, studying 
what lies ahead, see that only Prepared Coal 
will compete in tomorrow's markets. 


Many operators, mapping their programs, 
turn instinctively to Roberts and Schaefer. 


MUSE MINE NO. 3 


This plant was designed to handle 
500 tons per hour of 4” x 0 or 6’ x 0. 
Lump coal may be crushed to these 
sizes and cleaned if desired. Raw coai 
feed is sized into 4” of 6” x 114", 114," x 
34", and 34” x 0. The two larger sizes 
are. washed separately in Tandem 
launder type Hydro-Separators and 
the 34"x 0 is by-passed raw. Middlings 
from the Hydro-Separator washing 
units is crushed and recleaned in a 
standard Hydrotator unit. 


Washed coal is sized and dewatered 
on a Parrish type shaking screen, with 
secondary dewatering of the 34°x3,” 
on a high speed vibrating screen. The 
washed products may be loaded sepa- 
rately as individual nut sizes, or reas- 
sembled and loaded in combination. 


They find here what they most urgently desire 
—an organization whose technical knowledge 
is seasoned by broad first-hand experience; 
an organization free of bias as to preparation 
methods; an organization whose practical 
insistence is that equipment be right for the 


job, and that it perform efficient!y, at low cost. 


Getting information on how Roberts and 
Schaefer Company can help you is good 


business—costs nothing, worth much. 








ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
P. O. Box 865 2017 **S*’ Street. N. W. 


P.O. Box 570 


PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. HUNTINGTON, W.VA 
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WAYS TO 
GET HELPFUL 
INFORMATION 

FAST... 


Pies 


---ON 
HAZARD 
ELECTRICAL 
CABLES FOR 
EVERY MINING 
USE 





W 


HAZARD INSULATED 
WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Hazard Coal Mining Catalog . .. Crammed with illustrations, 
this fact-filled book contains all essential information on 
Hazard Cables and their best uses to obtain the most efficient 
electrical mining operations. If you have no copy, write for 
it today. You will find this catalog invaluable. 


2 


The 1942 Coal Mining Catalog . . . On pages 163-166 of 
McGraw-Hill’s catalog, you will find condensed facts for quick 
reference on the various types of Hazard Cables available. 


3 


Your Hazard Representative . .. This long experienced Hazard 
man lives near you, call on him for help without obligation in 
the selection of the right cable for any job in your mine. 


4 


Hazard District Offices . . . Write, telephone or telegraph the 
nearest following office. It is there to assist you. 








Atlanta Ga. 1606 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 1520 Comer Bldg. 


2450 Hunter St. 
.. 501 Fifth Avenue 


Los Angeles, Calif...... 
New York, N.Y... 


Boston, Mass. 1100 Statler Office Bidg. Phila., Pa... ... Broad Street Station Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 44 Victoria Blvd., Kenmore Pittsburgh, Pa............1317 Gulf Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 20 No. Wacker Drive San Francisco, Calif. 1664 Russ Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 316 Cleveland Railway Bldg. Seattle, Wash... 801 Northern Life Tower 
















Dallas, Texas P. O. Box 694 St. Louis, Mo. 1410 Shell Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 1709 Ford Bldg. Washington, D.C.......547 Munsey Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 72 Hazle St. 


> 


Your Supply House . . . They are ready any time to furnish 
specifications, prices or any help possible to make sure you 
get the right cable for the right job. No obligation, of course. 


For over 40 years, Hazard has specialized in making 
electrical cables to meet the exacting requirements of 
your mining industry. You will find Hazard Cables 
designed especially for each type of mining require- 
ment. Choose any one—you can be sure that it will 
add the utmost safety, economy and efficiency to the 
particular job for which it is built. 








WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY MINING USE 
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JOY 11-BU LOADER 
A heavy duty machine of high capacity, 
8-10 tons per minute. 


Every piece in JOY Equipment is made 
by skilled workers and factory-tested 
before it leaves the plant. JOY 42-D SHUTTLE CAR 


PERMISSIBLE TYPE 
5 ton capacity for average height seams. 


JOY 14-BU LOADER 
A high capacity low vein machine . . . only 
26" high . . . 5 tons per minute. 


JOY 32-D SHUTTLE CAR 
PERMISSIBLE TYPE 
31 ton capacity for low seam operation. 








Increase your 
tonnage output 
the modern 


Worried about your output? 
— put it up to JOY 











FF to Nazi-land, forced to la. 


bor in a mine under the cold 


eyes of a brutal guard! Perhaps an 


ill-timed blast will end your misery 


... for life is cheap in War Work, 
Nazi Style. 

Not so—over here. A vast army 
of men are devoting themselves /; 
choice to the task of supplying war 
time’s tremendous demand for coal, 
iron, copper, stone. . . . This is Wa 
Work, American Style—and every 
life is valuable. For the man who car 
safely blast down tons of ore is a 
essential worker in your fight fo: 
freedom. 

We are making Ensign-Bickford 
Safety Fuse for these men—making 
it with all the precise care and skil! 
acquired in 106 years of fuse manu 
facture. 

Victory begins underground! 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Mining—Number One War Industry 


The mineral products of the earth are the 


prime necessities of war...and peace 








HE, SURFACE of the earth provided primitive 

man with the things he needed for his meager 
existence but civilization really began when he be- 
came curious about its interior. ‘his curiosity has 
brought us a long way. For the earth has yielded — 
out oi its deep recesses — all the raw materials of 
modern industry. And today, in the grueling race 
of production, our mining industry is providing 
the raw materials upon which depends our survival. 
Our mines and quarries must supply a long list of 
materials without which a successful war cannot 
be fought. 

Take steel, for example. War without steel is 
inconceivable. Steel starts with iron ore, limestone 
and coke. ‘These are products of mines and quarries. 
It takes power and heat to get these materials out 
of the ground, to refine them and to transport them 
to the point where processing begins. All the sub- 
sequent operations culminating in the steel ingot, 
shape or plate, and in moving the final product to 
the point of use require power and heat. 


The major source of this power and heat is coal. 


Production of a ton of steel, it has been stated, 
requires two tons of coal. Smelting of the pig iron 
alone, 60,000,000 tons in 1942, required the coking 
75,000,000 tons of — Pig output is ex- 
pected to rise to 68,000,000-7 1.000, 000 tons in 
1943, carrying coal sain nie up to 85,000,000 
tons. At the same time, output of steel ingots 1s 
expected to rise from 87,000,000 to 97,000,000 tons. 
hink what this means in terms of power and heat. 


of some 


Another vital metal is copper. Modern armies 
need copper. ‘This point is dramatically illustrated 

| a recent memorandum by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, in announcing the re- 
lease of 4,000 men from military service to return 
‘o the mines and increase copper production. “In 
‘single minute of combat”, Mr. Patterson deciared, 
‘flight of 50 fighter planes shoots away 7 
' copper. A 37-mm. anti-aircraft gun uses up a 
N Of copper every twenty minutes it is in opera- 
on. Six hundred pounds of copper go into every 


tons 





medium tank, and a ton into the engines and air- 
frame of a Flying Fortress. ‘Uhe Signal Corps alone 
needs 5,000 tons of copper every month for radio 
and telegraphic and telephonic equipment. An army 
without copper would be an army without speed, 
maneuverability or firepower. It would not last a 
day in battle”. 


Seven tons of copper for one minute of com- 
bat by 50 fighter planes means from 200 to 700 
tons of ore, depending upon its grade. Small 
wonder that the War Department was willing to 
release drafted miners from military duties to pro- 
duce more copper. 

But other metals are equally important in war: 
tungsten, nickel, manganese, chromium, vanadium 
and molybdenum for alloy steels; zinc for brass and 
die castings; tin for bronze and bearings; aluminum 
and magnesium for aircraft; lead and mercury for 
ammunition; silver for electrical equipment, bear- 
ings and solder, and so on. Even relatively insignifi- 
cant non-metallics, like mica and diamonds, sud- 
denly assume critical importance. 

And let us not lose sight of the fact that with- 
out adequate energy, i.e., heat and power, produc- 
tion, processing, transportation and the relative 
comforts to which we have become accustomed 
would be impossible under war conditions. Coal 
is the major source of energy in the United States. 
It supplies more than half the total in normal years. 


The railroads of the country alone used 110,000,- 
000 tons in 1942 to move freight and passengers 
and service their facilities. Utilities consumed over 
68,000 000 tons in the production of electric power. 
Over 135,000,000 tons of coal were consumed last 
vear in maintaining the level of heating comfort nec- 
essary for the maintenance of efficiency and morale. 
The consumption, this year, will be even greater. 

In short, the mineral products of the earth are 
the prime necessities of war. 

The nations that control the world’s mineral re- 
sources and make the most efficient use of them 
will win the victory. 
































Before the war, the British Empire and the 
United States together controlled probably 75 per 
cent of the world’s mincral production. ‘This would 
have been a most potent weapon in the United 
Nations’ arsenal if the whole strategy of Axis ex- 
pansion had not been influenced by mineral ob- 
jectives. Addressing the American Zinc Institute on 
the subject last April, E. W. Pehrson, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, estimated that the Axis had im- 
proved its position in world mineral resources in 
the following percentages: iron ore, from 6 to 46; 
steel production capacity, 20 to 34; petroleum, | to 
7; coal, 27 to 53; copper, 5 

to 10; lead, 7 to 22; zinc, 











before-the-war figure. Molybdenum, of which the 
United States has the largest single mine in the 
world, is being made available in record quantity, 
Zinc, lead and mercury are surpassing expectations 
in meeting wartime demands, and tungsten, chro- 
mium, manganese, antimony and iron and steel are 
being turned out in record-breaking quantities, 
Bituminous coal production in 1942 was 580, 
000,000 tons, the as in history, valued at more 
than $1,300,000,000 at the mine. Some 430,000 or 
more men were employed in 1942 and received at 
least $750,000,000 in wages. Bituminous produc- 
tion in 1939 was 394,855. 
000 tons, while the out- 





16 to 27; tin, 1 to 72; 
manganese, 2 to 30; 
chrome, 3 to 30; tungsten, 
6 to 60. In the light 
metals, areas now Axis- 
controlled produced in 
1940 54 per cent of the 
world’s aluminum, 49 per 
cent of the bauxite (the 
principal source of alumi- 
num) and two-thirds of 
the magnesium. 





Despite these gains, the 


This is the eighth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 000 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war- production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


put for 1943 is forecast at 
approximately 600,000, 
000 tons — another new 
United States record. The 
1942 anthracite output 
was 59,961,000 tons, 
valued at over $270,000, 
at the mine. ‘The in- | 
dustry employed some 
85,000 men and paid out 
at least $180,000,000 in 
wages. The 1939 produc. 
tion of anthracite was 








industrial war power of 

the United Nations. still 

can outweigh that of the Axis by a considerable 
margin. It already has begun to surpass it. ‘The 
problem is to convert quickly our potential mineral 
resources into implements of war. In this conver- 
sion, a heavy burden of responsibility has been 
pl a: on the muning industry of the United States 
as the largest producer of many metals, minerals 
and fuels. i fact, the United States mining indus- 
try began to go on a war basis a year bites Pearl 
Harbor. The curves of demand for domestic copper, 
lead, zinc and other metals began to rise sharply 
in 1940, and were paralleled by a rising coal pro- 
duction. 


How well the job has been done cannot be re- 
vealed in accurate figures in many cases because of 
censorship. In metals, however, some idea of pro- 
duction gains can be indicated in comparative 


terms. United States copper production, for ex- 


ample, iS breaking all previous records. Aluminum 


capacity will be more than seven times its annual 
peacetime average. Magnesium plants now build- 
ing will have a capacity 100 times the largest yearly 





51,487,000 tons, and the 
forecast for 1943 1 
65,006,000 tons or more. 


Marshalling the Western Hemisphere’s mineral 
resources, the United Nations have been the bene: 
ficiaries of the diversified resources of two continents 
— in particular of Canada’s nickel and coal, Mexico’ 
lead and antimony, Chile’s copper, Bolivia’s ti, 
Peru’s vanadium, Brazil’s iron, and Venezuela’ 
petroleum. With other United Nations contributing 
their share of metals and fuel, the grand total 1s an 
impressive array of potential munitions and matériel 
to lend assurance of certain victory over the ANI. 
Sheer weight of metal, properly used, will win the 
war, and our mineral industry will have plaved a! 
indispensable and essential part in the inevitable 
outcome. 





President, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, ! 
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DEVOTED TO THE OPERATING, TECHNICAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 







FEBRUARY 1943 


COAL DELIVERS 


COAL measured up well to its responsibilities in 1942, 
and in that fact the entire industry—management and 
men—can take pride. Despite natural and expected 
difficulties in equipment, materials and manpower, coal 
met all demands for its product and built up one of the 
biggest stockpiles in history, in addition to taking over 
the load dropped by oil and natural gas. 


With adequate transportation, such as prevailed last 
vear, and the continued cooperation and assistance of 
government agencies and manufacturers, there seems 
no reason, barring unforeseen troubles, why coal can- 
not go on to reach the 1943 objectives of 600,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal and 65,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, despite the increased difficulties which the con- 
duct of the war will put in its path. ‘That these difh- 
culties will not be greater reflects credit for the hard 
work done in 1942 to prepare for the future. 


With the first full year of World War II again dem- 
onstrating coal’s position as a basic industry in war, 
as well as in peace, the industry was accorded appropri- 
ate priority assistance in obtaining equipment and ma- 
terials. At the same time, management and men chan- 
ieled their efforts toward getting more out of what 
was on hand or could be acquired. Thus, active instal- 
ition of new mechanical-mining equipment was sup- 
plemented by the adoption of modern auxiliary equip- 
nent and up-to-date working methods. 


One result, coupled with the attitude of government 
officials and especially the War Production Board, was 
‘0 put the brakes on any tendency toward a mushroom 
stowth of new mines, a feature of World War I that 
used the industry untold grief in the years that fol- 
owed. ‘The policy of restricting opening of new mines 
nly ty those needed for specialty coals, such.as.the 
‘oking variety, or to safeguard the interests of certain 


‘Nsuniers and regions augurs well for a healthy and 
table ‘uture. 


Ano her factor portending a healthy future was the 
ntinved and increased interest in product improve- 
‘ent aid research to make coal more efficient and ex- 


pand its field of use. While the war necessarily had its 
effect on preparation improvements and research work 
there was no lagging in interest, and in the field of 
research, particularly, several projects were set in 
motion, while more work was devoted to others, that 
should pay off handsomely in the future. Manufacture 
of liquid fuel and improved methods of producing gas 
from coal are among those that might be cited, along 
with continued study of ways and means of making 
coal more efficient when burned in present equipment, 
paralleled by investigation of how present coal-burning 
equipment might be improved and new types de- 
veloped. 


While destructive by nature, war also stimulates in- 
vention and adoption of new or more efficient prac- 
tices. Thus, for coal mining, as has been stated, it has 
meant greater pressure for up-to-date methods of cut- 
ting, shooting, loading, hauling and preparation of 
coal, as well as ventilation, pumping and drainage and 
power supply. And while it has made the problem 
more difficult, war also has focussed increased atten- 
tion on the subject of safety, inasmuch as accidental 
injury or loss of life, while bad in peace, is even worse 
in war, when every available ounce of effort counts. 


War also has made mandatory the swifter adoption 
of materials conservation measures that will prove of 
continuing value after the cessation of hostilities. It 
has, in addition, spurred the search for substitute ma- 
terials and methods, many of them better than the 
original and in line for permanent adoption. And, last 
but not least, war has brought more firmly into the 
spotlight the vital necessity for keeping equipment op- 
erating, meaning better maintenance. The results will 
be of lasting benefit. 


The developments of 1942 summarized in the fol- 
lowing pages of this Review and War Progress Num- 
ber, to sum up, provide a solid foundation for progress. 
Coal, however, does not intend to rest on its oars, and 
faces the future with confidence that it can do the job 
which devolves upon it as a basic industry in war as 
well as in peace. 





































































By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Acme Photo 


BACK TO WORK, BUT 


Was anything settled? After three weeks of idleness, striking miners 
in District 1 take up their tools again, leaving the questions of dues, 
more wages and more consideration from their own international 
officials still open. Their chief comfort was John Lewis’ promise that 
he would get them a “wholesome” pay increase next May. 


ANTHRACITE 
WILDCAT 


How Deep Did It Scratch? 





DID SOME 17,000 anthracite miners 
march up the hill to stage the coun- 
try’s worst labor stoppage since Pearl 
Harbor merely because they hated to 
put 50c. more per month into their 
union treasurv? Or did they cold- 
bloodedly figure that they could get 
$2 more per dav if they had the guts 
to break their contract and withhold 
half a million tons of precious fuel at 
a time it was needed most? 

No, it’s hardly as simple as either of 
these, not by a shovelful. 

Did the same 17,000 miners, three 
wecks later, march down the hill and, 
minus a million or two in lost wages, 
start producing again while they close- 
harmonized on “‘Let’s let the whole 
thing drop’? 

By no means. It’s a long, long way 
from being as elementary or as reas- 
suring as that. On the contrary, this 
particular war-time wildcat may inflict 
some nasty scars on a number of cows 
held more or less sacred in our various 
coal fields and also throughout the 
country’s entire field of industrial 
relations. 

But first about the cat itself. What 
made it so wild—and so sudden-like? 

[ have just come from putting that 
question to operators in their offices 
and to miners in both their leisure 
spots and their working places in the 
Wvoming Valley, where, for a dis 
quicting “hember of davs, the aggt 
vated animal ran loose. ‘The answers 
make it impossible to talk much of 
cither simple causes or sudden. It 
was in September, 1941, that much 
the same complex irritations made 
some 20,000 miners march and picket 
in the nearby Panther Creek Valley 
against checking-off international and 
local assessments totaling an extra >! 
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“NOT CHANGED, BUT LURED AWAY BY STRANGE GODS...” 


lohn Lewis still ranks high in the estimation of 
anthracite miners despite their distrust of his mix- 
ing in politics and their resentment at what they 
feel is his tendency to treat them as step-children. 
The dues question notwithstanding, they still look 
upon him as the best man to lead them. But they 
wonder where he is going and why, and fear what 
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they think is a tendency to make excursions into 
strange and unrelated fields. And operators, gov- 
ernment officials and the public, as well as labor in 
general, wonder :f his present course will not lead 
to further explosions, upsetting of established rela- 
tions, lors of respect for union agreements, further 
embroilment in politics and—even—inflation. 





































































monthly. ‘That makes it all the easier 
to believe that the specific immediate 
cause of last-month’s rampage the 
detonator that exploded a whole series 
of latent charges, large and small—was 
opposition to the deduction of that 
extra 50c. voted at the Cincinnati 
convention last October. 

That vote meant a net annual in- 
crease of only $4, as it carried with it 
the elimination of assessments lately 
aggregating $2 yearly. The voted 
money, furthermore, was for a purpose 
highly approved by the great majority 
of. miners—a war chest for resisting 
attacks which most unions now expect 
employers to make the moment peace 
arrives. ‘The strikers’ later demand for 
higher wages also is easy to under- 
stand. Although their hourly earnings 
average $1, their short week, hailed 
though it was, especially during the 
depression, makes their pay check 
much less than relatives and friends, 
with overtime, are taking home from 
shipyards and other war industries. 
Various other war conditions are mak- 
ing that hourly $1 pretty unsatisfac- 
tory when multiplied by 35. 


Why He’s Touchy 


Here’s how a banker in a small 
anthracite town put it: “At best, a 
44-week month makes a total average 
pay of $157.50. From. that, public 
and worker opinion here requires the 
deduction of 10 percent for war 
bonds. ‘Then 5 percent for the cur- 
rent Victory ‘Tax. And another 1 per- 
cent for Social Security. Then, of 
course, $1.50 for the union. On top 
of that, and most irritating of all, the 
man’s cost of living has gone up at 
least 20 percent—much higher on 
food. That’s why everybody, both em- 
ployers and union leaders, are find- 
ing the miner hereabouts unusually 
‘touchy.’ 

Less obvious but very important is 
this: to all the preceding “something 
new has been added” by the split be- 
tween John Lewis and Phil Murray. 
That split has forced every national 
and local leader, from top to bottom, 
to make his choice. Although there 
appeared no proof that Phil had sent 
in trouble-making emissaries, nothing 
is plainer than th it this family quarrel 
has resulted in a big total of official 
changes, distrusts and uncertain loyal- 
ties to dangerously weaken the entire 
union structure. 

Add to these difficulties the de- 
moralizing depression years of work 
shortage and vou have a lot of explo- 
sive lying around waiting for some- 
body or something to push down the 
handle. Even so, how could a mere 
$4 additional dues provide that push 
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Anthracite Strike Time Table 


PRE-STRIKE DEVELOPMENTS 
SEPT. 8, 1941—Some 20,000 miners in District 1 strike against increascd 
dues and assessments. Stoppage ends Oct. 4. 
MIDSUMMER, 1942—Two anthracite locals ask for reopening of agree 


ment and wage increase. Unsuccessful attempts made to get charter for 
“T'ri-District General Mine Committee” from United Mine Workers. 


SEPT. 28—Solid Fuels Coordinator Ickes asks longer work week. 


OCT. 14—Dues increase of 50c. a month ($4 annually for anthracite) 
voted at United Mine Workers’ convention. 


NOV. 2—lirst attempt to operate sixth day under terms of existing agree- 
ment fails when miners refuse to come out. 


DEC. 8—Longer work week agreed upon when new prices are granted. 


STRIKE HIGHLIGHTS 


DEC. 30, 1942—Some 1,300 men strike at the South Wilkes-Barre colliery, 
Glen Alden Coal Co., over increased dues. 


JAN. 6, 1943—Seven collieries down, two partly down, some 9,000 men 
out in Luzerne County (District 7). Wage increase of $2 per day more 
to the fore in miners’ demands. Ickes asks end of stoppage. ‘Thomas 
Kennedy, U.M.W. secretary-treasurer, intervenes. OPA grants 50c. per- 
ton price increase, effective Jan. 6. Strike continues. Daily tonnage loss 
estimated at 20,000. 


JAN. 10—‘“T'ri-District General Mine Committee” says sentiment in Dis- 
tricts 1, 7 and 9 has been polled and general strike will be called unless 
$2 a day wage increase is granted. 

JAN. 11—Some 5,000 miners return while talk of general strike swells. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins certifies dispute to War Labor Board. Cut in 
daily output placed at 30,000 tons. Strike continues. 


JAN. 12—War Labor Board demands end of strike. Men prepare to vote. 
Cut in daily output placed at 40,000 tons. Strike continues. 


JAN. 14—With most locals voting to continue strike, the War Labor 
Board sets hearing Jan. 15. “T'ri-District’”” committee calls off general 
strike. Some 17,000 men reported still out. 


JAN. 15—War Labor Board orders end of strike forthwith and promises 
to take up grievances in regular procedure after hearing international 
union officers, delegates from locals and company officials. Representa- 
tives of 22 locals rail against dues increase, present wage rates, union 
policies and lack of consideration by internationa! officers. Kennedy terms 
strike “‘a terrible mistake.” Lewis warns board it has no power to set aside 
a bona-fide union agreement and serves notice he will seek a “wholesome” 
wage increase when present agreements expire. Following the board's 
decision and a meeting with Lewis, local delegates vote to recommend 
that strike be ended. 


JAN. 17—Strike continues, with the majority of the locals in Luzerne 
County voting against a return to work because nothing had been done 
about their demands. ‘““T'ri-District’”” committee dissolved. 


JAN. 18—Strike referred to the President by the War Labor Board. Some 
19,000 men and 16 collieries still idle in District 7. 


JAN. 19—President Roosevelt gives strikers 48 hours. “As commander in 
chief of the armed forces I direct all miners in the anthracite coal fields 
that are now out on strike to return at once to their jobs of producing 
vitally needed coal for their country. If this order is not complied w ith 
in 48 hours,” the President declares, “your government will take the 
necessary steps to protect the security of the nation against a strike which 
is doing serious injury to the war effort.” Union officials threaten expul- 
sion for failure to return. 


JAN. 22-—Strike practically at an end by the noon deadline. 
reported still out but expected to change votes and return. 


Two locals 
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and persuade 17,000 men to break 
thei precious contract, pass up two 
or thice weeks’ pay, refuse the plead- 
ings and orders of their Big Boss, be 
called traitors or near traitors by mil- 
lions of their fellow-citizens and finally 
return to work only at the request of 
their idolized friend, their country’s 
Presiclc nt? 

The reason, as I see it, is that rela- 
tions between union members and 
union leaders, like those between em- 
ployees and employers, are made up 
of a lot of items—explosive items— 
besides logic, dollars and cents and 
aithmetic. The biggest reason for 
this explosion, as for | many similar ex- 
plosions, was hurt feelings. The feel- 
ings of the district’s miners have long 
been wounded not by their employ ers 
but, believe it or not, by their union 
leaders or, more precisely, their union 
leader! Not absentee management 
but, instead, absentee unionism—the 
failure of John Lewis to keep in 
proper touch with his anthracite mem- 
bers—is what turned the Wyoming 
Valley wildcat loose. 


Wounds Are Old 


Those hurt feelings are considerably 
older than mere war babies. Over the 
past several years it has been easy for 
the casual visitor to perceive that, in 
the opinion of hard-coal miners, their 
union’s head had come to consider 
his oficial bread buttered by his big 
ive-to-one bituminous majority. For 
more than a generation, the district 
has held in fond affection the memory 
f Lewis’ predecessor, President Mit- 
hell. ‘Today, no visitor can avoid hear- 
g that “John Lewis doesn’t dare 
‘how his ugly face up here!” 

“Tf,” declaiamed a miner in a 
Wilkes-Barre saloon, “we accepted 
that phoney vote for this 50c. a-lyin’ 
lown, what’s to prevent him takin’ 
nother slice next time? Where’ll he 
p? If he wants more than the six 
tr seven million dollars in his treas- 
‘v now, why don’t he get back some 
tall that money he handed over so 
ree and easy to the President and 
‘he CIO, or else quit usin’ our dol- 
its to help his District 50 raid a lot 0’ 
wilroaders or organize a bunch 0’ 
“mers we don’t give a damn about?” 
“From union,” complained a Pol- 
‘i miner, “we doan get nodding. 
dollar and half, dat too much. If 
wis gat feefty cent, dat enough for 
twe get.” 

Such sentiments, as freely expressed 
the Vallev and also at the Wash- 
ston hearing, find abundant. sup- 
i: the district’s partial spotty 
ke. Nevertheless, it is a serious er- 
sume that Lewis is finished as 
anthracite leader. Most signifi- 
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WHITING WILLIAMS is a 
man unusually well qualified to 
present the accompanying rcport 
on January’s wildcat anthracite 
strike. Believing its implications 
to be so important as to merit the 








most thoughtful consideration 
not only by coal operators but by 
all American industry, the editors 
of Coal Age therefore asked him 
to interpret its significance in the 
light of his broad knowledge of 
industry and labor problems. 

As a leading writer and consul- 
tant in industrial relations, Whit- 
ing Williams has earned his in- 
sight into the worker’s mind the 
hard way. He has loaded coal in 
the mines not only in America 
but also in the Rhondda Valley 
of Wales, in Nort France and in 
the Ruhr and Saar valleys of Ger- 
many. He writes, therefore, from 
the viewpoint of one who knows 
the specific problems of industry 
from both sides of the fence. It 
is this quality which has given 
him a reputation for authority 
and impartiality equally acknowl- 
edged by both management and 
labor the country over. 








cantly, even those who call him the 
worst names are likely to add, after 
they have “blown off” and paused for 
breath, “Why in hell don’t he come 
up and talk it over with us?” 

To be sure, it poses a hard choice 
for these troubled workers—a choice 
between loyalty to their beloved 
President and at the same time reten- 
tion of their ancient confidence in his 
enemy, John Lewis. But just as they 
lately went to Washington perfectly 
certain that the President would fix 
everything as soon as they told him 
their troubles, so they also indicate to 
the careful listener that John has 
neglected them, not because he has 
suffered some fundamental permanent 
change but simply because he has tem- 
porarily been lured away from them 
by political or other strange gods. 

The fact is that for a long span of 
years, John Lewis has personified that 
unionism without which they would 
fecl completely lost. For too many 
vears their self respect has been an- 
chored to his repeated assurance that 

“We diggers of coal constitute the 
shock troops of the great army of 
labor. With our slogan of ‘No back- 
ward step’ we move forward to ad- 
vance positions in full confidence that 
we are making possible a higher stand- 
ard of living for all our country’s 
toilers.” 

So what these hard-coal diggers 


want is neither the end of unionism 
nor of Lewis—the two have too long 
been synonymous—but morc self- 
government, more autonomy, more 
freedom from the compulsions of that 
big unbreakable bituminous majority. 
But as long as 71,000 anthracite work- 
ers refuse to walk out with their 
17,000 brethren, it is safe to believe 
that the great majority want it under 
Lewis, but a Lewis closer to them and 
talking in language less sprinkled with 
ten-dollar words like ““accouplement,” 
a Lewis less intolerant of their pro- 
tector Franklin D. and their old friend 
Phil and his CIO. 


The Need Was There 


The surprising thing is that Lewis 
has not long ago responded to the 
hankering of his old admirers and 
made more effort to regain their loy- 
alty. Even his well-known tendency 
toward autocratic domination can 
hardly have kept his lieutenants, his 
anthracite district leaders, from relay- 
ing the urgent local need of his long- 
famous ability, if not to make friends, 
at least to influence people. Certain 
it is that more than a few operators 
have not hesitated to tell him forcibly 
that he should take the trouble to 
learn ‘““What goes on here.” 

“We told him,” so these report, 
“that the instant we showed that 
increased check-off on our pay checks 
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he'd have another strike on his hands. 
When he laughed it off, we told him 
we knew his local members a lot bet- 
ter than he did. We were nght and 
he was wrong.” 

“We independents,” 
told his associates, “are doing a lot oi 
things to our workers we shouldn't. 
John Lewis is the only man that can 
stop that. He’d do it in a minute if 


one of them 


he knew. Why doesn’t he keep 
closer?” 
He did send his investigators in 


more than once. Whether these dis- 
covered it or not, nothing is plainer 
than that anthracite’s economic trou- 
bles, dating back to even before the 
Great Depression, were resulting in 
all sorts of demoralization. 

The bootleggers and their unbeliev- 
able lawlessness, among other things, 
must have been demoralizing to both 
employers and union leaders. But as 
serious a threat to local unionism was 
another depression-spawned _ practice 
growing out of price-cutting accom- 
panying the cut-throat struggle for 
business. I mean the way many com- 
panies made deals with various leaders 
and locals to lower wages and other- 


wise cut corners 1n secret contracts, O1 
even refused any contract at all to 
men who either had to dig or starve. 
Thus, during the years when its presi- 
dent was busy with his CIO and his 
national politics, the union was help- 
ing neither its anthracite members 
nor the operators. Instead of working 
to secure that stability of wages and 
prices which had been its chief rea- 
son for existence, it was condoning 
by silence and inaction practices tend- 
ing to sap the lifeblood of the anthra- 
cite industry. 

Small wonder that men who lived 
through the difficult times their in- 
dustry experienced after 1925 should 
feel hurt that never or almost never 
during the long years of their afflic- 
tion “did their leader appear—the 
leader whose intelligence, honesty and 
forcefulness had brought them salva- 
tion in the better sianies long since 
gone. Or that men should feel that 
in a country fighting for world democ- 
racy the time had come to demand a 
greater measure of self-tule. Even if 
that looked like treason, it would be 
worth while if it brought relief from 
their miseries. 


Wildcat Leaves, Scars Remain— 
What of Their Future Effect? 


SO THE anthracite wildcat had its 
day in the valley while people shivered 
in the great cities to the East. Now it 
has gone, but are its scars disappear- 
ing? Not all of them. Some are likely 
to remain a long time. 

Take the matter of the closed shop. 
Surely it is not too much to say that 
this is one of labor’s sacred cows 
Some millions of workers far removed 
from eastern Pennsvlvania’s hills must 
certainly be observing that, on occa- 
sion, it catches them in a tragic trap. 
As long as the members trust their 
leader, the discharging of the disloval 
“hitch-hiker” and “parasite” appears 
a price worth paving for the unity, or 
appearance of unity, it brings. But 
what if their leader, after vears of 
acceptance, loses contact with those 
who “made him? What can thev do 
about it? They can refuse to pay thei 
dues. ‘They can break the agreement 
which for vears they had hailed as the 
sacred instrument of their power and 
preeminence. They can strike—and 
refuse their leader’s appeals and orders 
to take up their tools again. But, all 
the same, the instant he threatens to 
cancel their membership in_ their 
closed-shop union and _ their closed 
shop industry, they can only choose 
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between returning to work and _ seck- 
ing their living in fields in which they 
have neither experience nor skill. 

That anthracite wildcat _ pretty 
surely scratched deep in the tough 
hide of closed-shop unionism. 

Then there’s that other sacred cow 
of all those highbrows who for years 
have made fun of Bill Green for fol- 
lowing old Sam Gompers and push- 
ing his A.F. of L. no deeper into 
national politics than developments 
compelled. If you ask even the least 
thoughtful of John’s hard-coal mem- 
bers just why they're now afflicted 
with absentee unionism you'll get your 
answer quick and short, no “beating 
about the bush: “politics.” 

All things considered, John could 
hardly be blamed for leading his big 
CIO secession. Grant him sincerity 
in his motto: “Our sacred duty is to 
organize the unorganized!” Never- 
theless, around Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre and down in the Panther Creek 
Valley and bevond, vou'll find many 
to agree that this one word “politics” 
tells why John and Phil are not good 
friends today and why their whole 
house of anthracite unionism is now 
weakened by conflicting — lovalties. 
Thev'll also tell you that each of these 


two leaders has suffered loss of power 
for helping labor in losing the othe 

“Together they had the weal | the 
tail, “bat not separately!” 

And, down in Washington, tere’, 
a fair chance that ‘eitseealiien in the 
White House and members of the 
Labor Board are all but shivering ay 
they wonder just what would have 
happened if the wildcat had not 
stopped at the President’s request. 
Suppose soldiers had been sent 
The miners laugh at the amount of 
coal their bayonets would have dug 
while they stayed outside to watch the 
fun! Or supposing, as more likely, the 
soldiers had stayed away while ¢ cap: 
tains, majors and colonels walked in 
and took over while the managers sai 
in the hall outside. Would these new 
bosses have deducted that hateful 

And if so, what then? 


What if “No Feex’’? 


It’s not pleasant to think of. But 
something like that has to be thought 
of now. “President Roosevelt,” said 
a grimy-faced miner to me, “he tell 
us le feex, he take care of us if all 20 
back work. Eef he feex, okay. But 
eef he no feex, den by God, we all 
make beeg strike, all togedder!” 

Of course, neither the President 
nor his spokesmen on the Labor Board 
made any such promise. But all the 
same, if the final result is “No feex,” 
the present close tie-up between labor 
and politics is likely to get its severest 
jolt. That decision between fix and 
no-fix is sure to be difficult because it 
will require choice—political choice 
between Presidential-Enemy — Lewis 
and Presidential-Friend Murray. Ver 
much that same choice is now awaited 
by the whole of industry and of eco- 
nomic America. “The Little Steel 
formula assumed that Gov ig 
would stop prices in their tracks. 
long as it fails to do so, then 
formes means nothing!” 

So another wildcat is turned loose. 
the wildcat of inflation! 

Meanwhile, more than a few well 
informed persons are sure that this 
anthracite wildcat would not have ap 
peared at all except for politics. 

“When we and the Governmet 
agreed to get the needed additiona 
output by sixth-day oper ration, we 4p 
plied to ‘Assistant President’ Byrne 
for the required price increase. \ 
little later he referred our request | 
OPA. After considerable delay, OP’ 
told us that its decision would in th 
course of time be given us b: OW! 
It was political consideratio ns, ul 
doubtedly, that made OWI + lelay its 
announcement until it could accom 
pany it by announcing the same dat 
the Department of Justice’ indict 
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CURTAIN FALLS ON RUMP MOVEMENT 


Andrew Yevchak, president, “Tri-District General Mine Com- 
mittee,” makes his farewell address Jan. 17 before his rank- 
and-file group votes to dissolve after vainly attempting for 
months to secure a charter from the United Mine Workers. 
Reflecting dissatisfaction among miners in District 7 and else- 


where, this group was an outgrowth of attempts to secure 


wnt of various anthracite operating 
mpames and their officers. If we 
uld have put the sixth-day into oper- 
tion right after agreement had been 
eached, it would have meant an im- 
mediate raise in the miner’s weekly 
itake and probably have saved the 
hole difficulty.” 
Small wonder that a Wyoming 
mer told me: “My old dad _ tells 
i¢ he once heard John Mitchell say 
Philadelphia that ‘When our 
miners’ union cares for nothing but 
loney, always more money, and when 
‘starts dabbling in national politics, 


then its usefulness is in grave 
Inge! - 
Whether or not the next few 


months prove Mitchell right, it looks 
Sif the Vallev’s cat had made more 
minor scratch on the tender 
le of politics. Finally, there’s the 
cred cow of those who have pro- 
umed unionism, local unionism, dis- 
wuonism and now nation-wide 
n, as the simple, easy panacea 
‘or all labor troubles. 


moa 


~Whot those insurgent miners in 
strict 1 were pounding home was 
ita nion is as good or as bad as its 
teem ont 1s dependable or undepend- 
its contract means little or 
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greater power for the anthracite members of the United Mine 
Workers. It was the leader in the movement for reopening 
the contract for a $2 wage increase, and backed up its views 
with a threat of a general strike on Jan. 15. 





nothing, then the union means little 
or nothing. ‘That contract, in turn, is 
only as dependable as the will and 
power of its signers to enforce it. 
Those insurgents believed they were 
striking for democracy. Nevertheless, 
they were, in reality, raising a very 
serious question: Can a thoroughly 
democratic union be a strong union 
—strong enough to make its signature 
and its agreement worth the paper 
it’s written on? 

John Lewis, pretty surely, would 
answer with his ““No, not until such 
workers as mine have had the benefit 
of many years of hard experience!” 


Where is Utopia? 


And he’d not be so very far from 
right. ‘That, in turn, raises many ques- 
tions, too imany to be discussed here 
but not too many for the country to 
ponder before it insists that Utopia 
lies just on the other side of nation- 
wide closed-shop unions and_agree- 
ments. At any rate, the coal operators, 
in bituminous as well as anthracite, 
are today wondering and, ves, worry- 
ing, just low deep the Wyoming 
wildcat has dug into the validity of 
their industry’s agreements. 

How seriously should they take the 
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possibility; that the hard-coal miners 
will demand and obtain a self-govern- 
ing departinent? Or split off into an 
independent, perhaps hostile, group? 
If so, under whose direction? Or the 
likelihood that John Lewis will end 
his absentegism by taking time to re- 
establish his contacts and his leader- 
ship in the'anthracite field? 

What are the chances that the ap- 
proaching demand for a $2 coal in- 
crease will get mixed up first with the 
now threatened flood of wage de- 
mands from ‘steel, autos, textiles, etc., 
and then the}whole wad be tangled up 
with Washington’s mess of pro-Phil 
and anti-John, pro-labor and anti- 
farm, politics? 

And if this were to weaken the 
leadership of John Lewis, what then? 

Me, I don’t know the answers. But 
I do know that some thousands of 
operators jointsome hundreds of thou- 
sands of miners in finding it virtually 
impossible t) name any _ person 
throughout thé length and breadth of 
America who jis as well equipped as 
John to make his signature mean 
something like stability to their in- 
dustry. 4 

How deep «id the anthracite wild- 
cat scratch? Isdon’t know, but deep! 
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COAL DELIVERS 


In a Year Marked by Rationing of Oil 


Bituminous Production Sets Record — Anthracite Also Up— All 
Gas Use Restricted in 1942—Oil Rationing Started in 30 States in 
September—Steps Taken to Increase Work Week in Coal Mining 


“COAL delivered the goods” sums up 
the 1942 accomplishments of the in- 
dustry. In carrying out their task 
despite growing shortages of men and 
inaterials, plus other war-time difficul- 
ties, operators and miners had yeoman 
assistance from the railroads, manufac- 
turers and suppliers of equipment, 
government agencies and officials, and 
consumers in all categories. The end 
result was a tentative new high for 
bituminous coal and a further sub- 
stantial gain for anthracite in its come- 
back efforts. 

Bituminous production, on the 
basis of preliminary estimates by the 
Bituminous Coal Division, totaled 
580,000,000 tons in 1942. If this 
estimate is borne out, the 1942 output 
is the largest so far in the history of 
the industry. Next highest was 1918, 
with 579,385,820 tons. The 1942 pre- 
liminary total was an increase of 65,- 
851,000 tons (12.9 percent) over the 
1941 figure of 514,149,245 tons. This 
increase was accomplished largely by 
raising production at mines already in 
existence, as the number of new Op- 
erations brought into production or 
under construction was relatively small 
(sce p. 84). 

Anthracite enjoved its best year 
since 1930 with an output of 
59,961,000 tons (preliminary estimate, 
Bureau of Mines). This was an in- 
crease of 3,593,000 tons, or 6.4 per- 
cent, over the 56,368,267 tons in 
1941. Commercial production in 
1942, eliminating colliery fuel, etc., 
was approximately 57,000,000 tons, 
compared with some 54,000,000 tons 
in 1941. 

Anthracite continued to operate 
under the Production Control Plan 
administered by the Pennsylvania Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Continued 
absorption of “bootleg” miners by 
legitimate producers and strengthened 
law enforcement in both Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states sharply reduced 
stolen-coal production. Trucking of 
anthracite continued at high levels in 
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In Appreciation 


In preparing this Review and 
War-Progress Number of Coal Age, 
the editors have had the assistance 
of many operating men, association 
and government officials, coal-re- 
search men and manufacturers. 
This assistance has been a vital 
factor in insuring the completeness 
of the review of trends and develop- 
ments. To all who have contributed, 
therefore, our sincere thanks. 





1942. An increase of 5c. per ton was 
imposed on rail movement of coal 
in March, with 10c. to certain western 
and southern destinations. Like bitu- 
minous, anthracite also was subject to 
the 4c. per ton federal excise tax 
enacted Oct. 1. 

The so-called “‘motor-compelled” 
rates in force for several years and 
scheduled to expire Nov. 11 were ex- 
tended to June 20, 1943, while the 
Pennsylvania Attorney General, in 
cooperation with anthracite producers, 
continued attempts to secure reduc- 
tions in rates on steam sizes in the 
existing “motor-compelled” zone, fur- 
therance of the influence of these 
rates in eastern and central New York 
and other areas, and readjustment of 
existing tariffs on steam sizes in speci- 
fied sections of the latter area. On 
Nov. 7, an I.C.C. examiner recom- 
mended a 46c. per ton cut in rates 
in the “New York Tidewater Case.” 

Continued stress on research work 
also marked anthracite developments 
in 1942. Work continued on the 
cooperative program financed equally 
by Pennsylvania and the producers 
and expiring May 31, 1943. On Dec. 
18, President Roosevelt signed §. 357 
authorizing “erection and equipment 
of a building” to conduct research for 
the anthracite industry when moneys 


are available in the U. S. Treasury. 
Previously (No. 10), Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc., announced that operat- 
ing companies representing more than 
80 percent of the output had agreed 
to support a considerably enlarged 
program (December, 1942, Coal Age, 
>. 50}. 

While shipments to New England 
and Canada showed substantial  in- 
creases in 1942, a major factor in 
the added anthracite business in 1942 
was the pressure for conversion to off- 
set the fuel-oil shortage, particularly 
in the East. Anthracite producers and 
organizations were especially active in 
means of promoting conversion, as 
set forth in more detail later in this 
review. Increased utility, railroad and 
general demand for steam sizes was 
another factor. 

Bituminous coal also figured ma- 
terially in the conversion picture in 
the East and elsewhere, especially 
from the standpoint of industrial ap- 
plications. Retail deliveries apparently 
were higher by some 6,160,000 tons, 
or 6.3 percent, in part due to con- 
version. The war effort, however, 
probably was the major factor in 
bituminous advances in 1942. Pro- 
duction of pig iron alone required 
some 4,000,000 tons more coal, a nse 
of 5.6 percent. Railroad consumption 
was up some 13,869,000 tons, or 18.2 
percent, paralleled by a 28.4-percent 
rise in liquid-fuel consumption. Util 
ties burned over 3,000,000 tons more 
coal, an increase of 4.7 percent, while 
natural-gas consumption rose 15 per: 
cent and oil use dropped about -> 
percent. General industrial consump- 
tion of bituminous coal other than the 
above was up some 13,000,000 tons, 
or 8.1 percent. ; 

Continuation and acceleration 0 
these demands is expected to require 
the production of 600,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 65,000,000 tons 
of anthracite in 1943, according t0 
Solid Fuels Coordinator for War Ickes. 
Achievement of these goals brings 1 
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War hikes business activity in 1942, 


1929 OMS SRS ERS RS RE SS Re i Re F535. 989,000 tons 
040 OE SRE RS SMS AMS SA MRS MY OE 460,771,500 tons 


1941 = oe ee ee ee ees ee es $14,149,000 tons 
07 ES ee ee Se ee ee ee Se: ee 56,000,000 tos 
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Bituminous Coal Div. Dept. of the Int. 


Bituminous output hits new high in 1941. 


1929 SG SS Se ee le RE 8 73,828,000 tons 
1940 SE SRS Re Re RE ¢ 5: 485,000 tons 

1941 SS Se ee ee 56,368,000 tons 

1942 SE Se ie ie sie PR 59,96!,000 tons; up 6.4% 


U.S.Bureau of Mines 


Anthracite production up 6.4 percent. 


Bituminous Coal Div.; N.A.PA. 


1941 Ore and Coal Exchange 
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Bituminous stocks increase in 1942. Lake shipments. 
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among other things the problems of 
materials and equipment, manpower 
and transportation. A simultaneous 
study of bituminous-producing capa- 
city indicated, it was stated, an annual 
total of approximately 570,000,000 
tons. Likewise, anthracite has rela- 
tively little producing margin and this 
condition was responsible, with other 
factors, for pressure toward the end of 
the year for extension of the work 
week. 

While, as might be expected, ma- 
terials and equipment got tighter as 
the year wore on, supplies sufficient 
to enable the industry to operate were 
provided by the War Production 
Board through higher priorities and 
other means (see p. 79). 


Good Transportation in 1942 


Railroad transportation remained 
good throughout the year, although 
at the end reports of actual or im- 
pending car shortages became more 
numerous. However, no acute or pro- 
longed shortage was expected, barring 
an unforeseen change in conditions. 
There was some readjustment of 
normal railroad movement, and also 
water movement, due to war-time con- 
ditions, accompanied by establishment 
of new rates for certain overland hauls 
to replace coastwise traffic, measures 
to stimulate movement over inland 
waterways and adoption of the prin- 
ciple of absorbing extra costs due to 
unusual or emergency coal movement, 
especially into New England, by the 
government. 

Manpower remained as one of the 
industry's most pressing problems at 
the end of the year. 

By July 1, according to figures com- 
piled from a survey of mining com- 
panies, the bituminous industry had 
suffered a net loss of over 40,000 men. 
Definite figures for the entire year were 
not available at the time this issue 
went to press, but it seems that the 
net loss certainly was not less than 
the above. Anthracite seemed not to 
have suffered quite so much as 
bituminous, but available evidence in- 
dicated a net loss of perhaps 5,000 
men or more by the end of the vear, 
with the total rapidly growing. — 

Looking forward to the greater strain 
on producing facilities, pressure to 
promote stocking of coal was exerted 
early in he vear by producers and gov- 
ernment officials. including Coordina- 
tor Ickes. who urged consumers to 
start protecting themselves from the 
standpoint of coal reserves Jan. 8 in 
accordance with a Presidential request. 

To facilitate storage, the War Pro- 
duction Board Feb. 13 specifically 
revoked the application of inventory 
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restrictions imposed under Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 in so far as they 
might apply to coal and coke. On Feb. 
15, excepting an abortive attempt to 
curtail gasoline consumption in the 
fall of 1941, natural gas earned the 
distinction of being the first fuel to 
be rationed. WPB on that date re- 
stricted the use of natural and mixed 
gas in 17 states and the District of 
Columbia (Order L-31). 

The first major action in the price 
field in 1942 also came up in Febru- 
ary, when the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion announced that steps were being 
taken to ascertain changes in bitum1- 
nous costs and prices as a preliminary 
to appropriate adjustments in min- 
imums. 

March 14 witnessed the completion 
of a working arrangement between the 
Bituminous Coal Division and OPA 
for the prevention of inflated prices. 
On this date, also, WPB released an 
order restricting the use of oil in 17 
eastern states and the District of 
Columbia (L-56). The order also pro- 
vided for relatively gentle pressure for 
conversion. Higher freight rates on 
coal (3c. per ton where the rate was 
under $1 and 5c. for higher rates) 
went into effect March 18 despite an 
attempt by OPA to have them post- 
poned. 


Maximum Prices Fixed 


April 1 ushered in the first compre- 
hensive maximum-price order dealing 
with solid fuels, although earlier (Jan. 
28) a ceiling had been placed on 
Pennsylvania oven coke. The April 1 
order (MPR-112) established maxi- 
mums for anthracite delivered from 
the mine or preparation plant. 

May brought an appeal from 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, 
for more stocking of coal, while the 
RFC made arrangements to provide 
funds to cover the excess cost of trans- 
porting coal to New England by rail 
or rail-and-water routes not normally 
employed. The ICC also approved 
new arrangements to speed movement 
of southern Appalachian coal to New 
York piers for forwarding by barge to 
New England. 

Price ceilings for all remaining solid 
fuels was another May development. 
MPR-120 (bituminous coal delivered 
from mince. or preparation plant), 
MIPR-121 (miscellaneous solid fuels 
delivered from producing facilities) 
and MPR-122 (wholesale and retail 
distribution of solid fuels, as dis- 
tinguished from delivery by producers ) 
all went into effect May 18. 

Mav also witnessed a further cut 
to 50 percent in deliveries of light 
fuel oil in the East under Order L-56. 

To speed conversion, the terms of 





WPB Order L-79 (freezing all piumb- 
ing and heating equipment eff ctive 
April 16) were relaxed to permit in- 
creased sale of cooking and hcating 
stoves and water heaters, as we'll! the 
sale of equipment needed to convert 
from oil in homes without a_ priority 
certificate. 

On May 6, Selective Service Direc- 
tor Hershey ruled that workers in 
critical occupations in the coal and 
railroad industries could be deferred 
from military service on occupational 
grounds. 


Equipment Orders Modified 


Late May and June brought out 
modifications of Orders L-74 and 
L-75, cutting off manufacture of oil 
burners and coal stokers. L-74 was 
amended to permit the production of 
“Class A” oil burners to fill orders 
bearing ratings of A-10 or higher. L-75 
was amended to permit the assembly 
of stokers under 61 Ib. per hour from 
material on hand to facilitate conver- 
sion, while L-79 was amended to per- 
mit dealers to sell such machines as 
they had or could acquire. 

June 13 was a red-letter day for 
Secretary Ickes, who had _previoush 
been rebuffed several times in efforts 
to get clearance for materials for an 
oil line from Texas. That day, he an- 
nounced that orders had been placed 
for 24-in. pipe for a line from Texas 
to Iluinois with a capacity of 300,000 
bbl. daily. Meanwhile, efforts to 
stimulate rail movement by reassign- 
ing tank cars had been successful in 
building deliveries by this method to 
the East to over 700,000 bbl. daily. 

Increased activity in the construc- 
tion of new and relocation of old 
pipelines, as well as adjustments in 
the operation of others, to boost move- 
ment to the East began to gather 
momentum in June and_ continued 
active thereafter. At the same time, 
the government widened its program 
for absorbing the extra cost of coal 
movement over emergency routes, both 
all rail and rail and water. 

The subject of allocation of coal (4 
tentative plan had reportedly been 
prepared by certain government agen- 
cies) popped up in July, but no action 
was taken. Proposals for freight-move 
ment zoning got scant consideration. 

With manpower — considerations 
growing more critical, July was marked 
by a wide increase in measures bi 
miners’ representatives, the goverl 
ment and operators to reduce abset- 
tecism and increase production. | 

A net loss of 43,000 bituminous 
miners between Jan. 1 and July 1 was 
announced Aug. 21 by J. D. Battle. 
executive secretary, National Coal 
Association, while pressure for reduc: 
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Factory sales on Classes 1, 2 and 3 stokers 
LIQUID FUEL show a heavy loss in 1942. 


1941 qlp ole 
74,538,000 bbi. 


C 
1942* ole he is 


Bureau 
95,700,000 bbl., + 28.4% S 


*Partly estimated. I.CL.data g 
Four bbl. oi! equivalent 1 ton of coal 


Oil leads coal in railroad field in 1942. —<— 
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OIL Oil-burner shipments to U. S. (excluding large boiler- 
1941 a and furnace-burner units) drop 55 percent in 1942. 
20,248,000 bbl. 
1942* gf 





1941 Se Se ie ee ee ee ee: CL 
71,000,000 tons (est) 


15,100,000 bbi.;- 254% tea ae 
i941 &\ ‘ 2 
205, 155,517,000 cu.ft. Saal ee ~ 


NATURAL GAS 


1942*%& 1942 sae Se Se ee ee Se eS 
235,000,000,000 cu.ft; +15.0% 75,000,000 tons (est.); +5.6% 
* Part! y estim ated. F.PC. data. One Coke used in making pig iron rises 5.6 percent. 


ton coal equivalent to 25,000 cu.ft. gas 
Oil behind, gas ahead in utility field. 


194] Se ee ee ee 
162,153,000 tons 


(042 i a ee eee eee Oe  . OUR REARS 
175,277,000 tons (partly estimated); + 8.1% 


U.S.B.M.; Bituminous Coal Div.; N.A.RA. Includes that part of coal changed to coke 
ovens not represented by coke use in pig-iron production 





Coal for general use (steel and roiling mills, coal-gas retorts, 
cement mills, “other industrials”) shows an 8.1 percent gain in 1942. 


194 Se ip Sy Se ee oe 
97, 460,000 tons 


1942 Se Se ee ae ae ee ~ eee ae ses 
* 403,620,000 tons (partly estimated ); +6.3% 


Retail deliveries of bituminous coal show a further gain in 1942. 
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ing absentecism and promoting pro- 
duction continued. In that month, 
also, an operator-miner committee was 
set up to confer with War Manpower 
and Selective Service officials in an 
attempt to stop the manpower drain. 
Suggestions that anthracite go on a 
six-day week, already permitted for 
twelve weeks in the year under the 
regular agreement, also marked July 
developments. 

Stoppage of fuel-oil deliveries for 
heating and cooling Aug. 3 to Sept. 
16 in preparation for rationing in 17 
eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia was a major August move. 
Early in that same month, construc- 
tion of the Texas-Illinois pipeline got 
under way. Additional supplies of iron 
and steel were made available for 
greater manufacture, and the process 
of obtaining conversion materials was 
further eased. Additional tank cars 
were diverted for the eastern run and 
steps were taken to increase barge 
pipeline movement of oil eastward. 
Further attention was focussed on 
building up the coal supply in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and in Kansas and 
Missouri, in addition to New Eng- 
land. New rail and _ rail-and-water 
tariffs were adopted to speed coal 
shipments to the latter region. 

Manufactured-gas deliveries were re- 
stricted in Order L-74 effective Sept. 
1. In November, both this and the 
previous L-31 order (natural and 
mixed gas) were extended to the en- 
tire country and tightened up. Sales 
of natural gas in 1942, according to 
preliminary estimates by the American 
Gas Association, increased 10.4  per- 
cent. Sales of the manufactured prod- 
uct were up 8.6 percent. 

Oil Rationed 

Thirty states were covered in the 
oil rationing plan announced Sept. 15 
and effective Sept. 30. The plan was 
based on maintenance of a 65-deg. 
day-time temperature and was stated 
to provide a one-third cut in oil 
consumption in the rationed area. 

Initiation of negotiations for length- 
ening the work week in coal mining 
marked September developments. Tak- 
ing the lead, Coordinator Ickes called 
representatives of the operators and 
miners to Washington Sept. 28 and 
told them that the increasing de- 
mands for coal necessitated an increase 
in working time. 

Sept. 30 marked the end of manu- 
facture and assembly of small stokers 
(under 61 Ib. per hour). Sales of 
commercial and industrial stokers were 
left subject to priorities, but steps were 
taken to make it easier to secure and 
install industrial units. The operation 
of Order L-75 and its parallel order 
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for oil burners, L-74, resulted in sharp 
cuts in the installation of both. 

The first general revision in min- 
imum bituminous coal prices went 
into effect Oct. 1, representing in- 
creases of 5 to 30c. per ton. Rising 
costs, however, resulted in agitation for 
still further adjustments and _pre- 
liminary steps to that end were taken 
in January of this year (see news sec- 
tion this issue). 

The principle of the longer work 
week with time-and-one-half or rate- 
and-one-half over 35 hours was ap- 
proved by the United Mine Workers’ 
annual convention in October, clear- 
ing the ground for negotiations. 


Discuss Longer Week 


Following miner approval of the 
longer week, initial conferences be- 
tween the union and Appalachian op- 
erators (the southern group abstain- 
ing) started in New York Oct. 27; an- 
thracite, Oct. 28. Previously, Oct. 21, 
the President signed the new federal 
revenue act providing, among other 
things, an excise tax of 4c. per ton 
on coal-freight shipments. New wes- 
tern routes were opened to speed 
movement of coal from West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky to New Eng- 
land destinations. 

Conferences between northern Ap- 
palachian operators and the union over 
adoption of the longer work week 
continued until Nov. 17 and then 
were adjourned without agreement be- 
cause of lack of definite information 
as to whether price adjustments would 
be granted by OPA to take care of 
the added cost. There also was a 
disagreement as to terms. Following 
adjournment, John L. Lewis  au- 
thorized the signing of local agree- 
ments so long as they conformed with 
a standard text. 

Earlier in the month (Nov. 2) the 
union, which already had agreed to 
a six-day week in these regions, au- 
thorized Sunday work in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast fields. 

Anthracite operators and the union 
agreed in principle on a six-day week 
Nov. 5, but held off putting a sup- 
plementary agreement into effect pend- 
ing granting of higher maximum prices 
by OPA. This increase came through 
Jan. 6, 1943, to go into effect Jan. 9. 

Delivery of pipe for extension of 
the Texas-Illinois pipeline to Penn- 
sylvania with branches to Philadelphia 
and New York was another November 
development. At the same _ time, 
Coordinator Ickes began missionary 
work for a 20-in. “products” line 
paralleling the present 24-in. crude 
line. November also brought a fur- 
ther cut in oil and gasoline rations for 
the 17 eastern states in the most 











critical zone, designed to save a) addi- 
tional 11 percent. Meanwhil., gov- 
ernment officials expressed grcit dis- 
satisfaction with the progress > con- 
version, especially home equipment, 
and made preparations to crack down 
more sharply. 

December ushered in an oil crisis jn 
the East, which culminated in |anuary 
of this year (see news section) in a 
ban on all pleasure driving, further 
cuts in the use of oil for public build. 
ings and agitation for the establish. 
ment of a priorities system for oil de- 
liveries. 

While additional plans were made 
to speed oil movement, including the 
construction of 1,000 tugs, towboats 
and barges, OPA issued a rationing 
order (No. 9) designed to promote 
the installation of coal- and wood- 
heating stoves to replace oil. To facili- 
tate industrial and commercial con- 
version, granting of priority applica- 
tions was streamlined by WPB in De- 
cember, and the organization also 
moved to make available 300,000 addi- 
tional stoves and arranged with the 
Army to release 100,000 more units. 


Coal Supply Tight 

The coal supply also began to get 
tighter in December, especially in the 
anthracite-burning territory of the 
East, and as a result of the strike in 
January of this year an embargo was 
placed on shipments to Canada and 
points west of Erie, Pa. Bituminous 
coal also was in short supply in some 
regions in December in spite of the 
stocking program which carried the 
total in storage up to 90,608,000 tons 
on Dec. 1. As a result of develop- 
ments later in the month and early in 
January, 1943, large consumers with 
heavy stocks on hand were being asked 
to reduce receipts under contracts to 
make coal more readily available to 
other users. 

In the field of manpower, Decem- 
ber brought forth an amended Selec- 
tive Service bulletin (No. 4) listing 
53 occupations in coal mining and 
preparation requiring six months or 
more of training as essential. On 
Dec. 10, the anthracite industry and 
the United Mine Workers agreed on 
contract modification for a longer work 
week, but bituminous negotiations Te- 
sulted in a split over terms which had 
not been resolved at the end of the 
vear. An idea that the War Labor 
Board take jurisdiction was rejected by 
that body. Despite pressure by govern: 
ment officials, no agreement was Se 
cured by the end of the year, and early 
in 1943 individual companies and dis- 
tricts in the northern field were taking 
the bull by the horns and signing UP 
(see news section of this issue). 
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COAL-ACT EXTENSION 


Favored by Most Bituminous Operators 


Benefits of the Act Held Good Reason for Extension — Modifications 
Recommended, However — Chief Change Suggested Is Speeding 
Up the Process of Adjusting Minimum Prices to Changes in Costs 


SENTIMENT in the bituminous in- 
dustry seems to favor extension of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 with 
modifications to remove certain ob- 
iections, clarify some provisions and, 
especially, speed up the process of 
readjusting minimum-price schedules 
following a change in costs. This is 
the gist “of private and public expres- 
sions of opinion in recent months, 
as well as the views of district board 
chairmen covered in a recent tele- 
graphic survey by Coal Age. 
The act, extended two years from 
is se ay expiration date of April 
, 1941, again is scheduled to ex- 

pite April 26 this year. Reextension 
and modification has been under ac- 
tve consideration in the last few 
months. The first official step was 
taken at the behest of the United 
Mine Workers of America when a 
ill sponsored by this organization 
was int ge aye in the House Nov. 
16, 1942, by Representative Jenkins 
nd in pa Senate by Senator Guffey. 
In line with the union’s contention 
that it should have a voice in the 
idministration of the act, this meas- 
ire proposed a commission of three 
men, one a representative of the pub- 
, one the operators and the third 
the union. No action was taken on 
“" proposal before adjournment of 
| th Congress. 

An Interior Department resolution 
tor extension of the act with revisions 
vas under consideration by the De- 
partment in consultation with opera- 
‘ors and others in the latter part of 
ie year, and late word was_ that 
reparations were under way to offer 
‘soon in this session of Congress. 
‘his resolution, among other things, 
‘es not contemplate reversion of 
pe tration to a commission. 

In the Coal Age survey, the follow- 
8 Ms “gram was directed to the 
‘aimen of the Bituminous Coal 
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Producers’ Boards for the various dis- 
tricts: 


“Your ideas whether Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act should be ex- 
tended and how it should be 
modified desired for Coal Age 
publication.” 


Of those chairmen heard from (a 
few replied that the boards had not 
vet taken a stand or were working on 
the question), all were unanimous in 
reporting sentiment in favor of the 
extension of the act, in most cases 
with modifications. Greater speed in 
the adjustment of prices, as stated 
previously, was desired by most. Other 
suggestions by the various chairmen 
are included in the texts of their re- 
plies, as follows: 


CHARLES O’‘NEILL 
Chairman, District No. 1 Board 


Of course the Bituminous Coal Act 
should be extended. The progress and 
improvement made by the industry 
under the act furnish the reason for 
its extension. It should be modified 
so that prices could be changed more 
readily when costs obviously increase, 
such as at a time of wage increase. 
It is conceded that it is still experi- 
mental and a limitation on its exten- 
sion should be for two years after 
cessation of hostilities. 


D. T. BUCKLEY 
Chairman, District No. 3 Board 


Believe act should be extended with 
limited amendments for period cov- 
ering two years after cessation of hos- 
tilities. Any amendments should be 
limited in scope and one very defi- 
nitely should cover the granting of 
authority to the Bituminous Coal 
Division to adjust prices temporarily 
pending a full hearing after any ad- 
vance in wages, as we understand 





sufficient authority is not contained in 
the present law to permit this being 
done. Our board has gone on record 
unanimously in favor of the extension 
of the Bituminous Coal Act and _ be- 
lieves that results achieved to date 
have been satisfactory. 


THOMAS COURTNEY 
Chairman, District No. 6 Board 


Bituminous Coal Producers’ Board 
for District No. 6 will support the 
proposed extension of the act and 
amendments thereto, as suggested by 
the Bituminous Coal Division, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, together with 
such amendments as are subsequently 
proposed if they are to the best inter- 
ests of the producers in District No. 6 
and the consumers thereof. 


]. R. HENDERSON 
Chairman, District No. 10 Board 


District board and its officers have 
not taken position regarding exten- 
sion of the Coal Act, believing this 
is a matter to be expressed by each 
individual code member. However, the 
vast majority of the code members in 
Illinois favor the extension of the act 
for at least a period of two years after 
the end of the war. 


K. G. CARNEY 
Chairman, District No. 12 Board 


Survey indicates most Iowa produc- 
ers in numbers and tonnage favor ex- 
tension of the Coal Act. Recommen- 
dations: that act provide a method to 
expedite cost and price hearings; ex- 
aminers to have full authority to 
render decisions; collection of taxes 
and assessments under act to be more 
stringent; minimum and maximum 
prices should be a function of Coal 
Division; further recommendation that 
Division provide a department of in- 
formation where authorized interpreta- 
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tions of rules may be dispatched 
promptly. 


GEORGE REEVES 
Chairman, District No. 14 Board 


It is my opinion that Coal Act 
should be extended and for a longer 
period than last extension, which was 
considered a trial period. Unless act 
is extended I believe industry will 
return to the same chaotic conditions 
which existed following the last war 
up until the time minimum prices 
were enacted under the present act. 


T. E. JENKINS 
Chairman, District No. 16 Board 

Following telegram under date Nov. 
8 to Bituminous Coal Division giving 
my own and District 16 views on re- 
newal of Bituminous Coal Act: “For 
extension of the act with elimination 
of Consumers’ Counsel; his functions 
adequately performed by OPA. The 
words ‘classification of coal’ be elimi- 
nated. Sec. 4 II (a) be amended giving 
Division power to determine on own 
motion when 2c. change occurs in 
weighted average costs. Term ‘dump- 
ing’ to be defined. Sec. 4 II (i) 8 
amended to prohibit false or mislead- 
ing representations as to heat value. 
Sec. 7 amended to conform with pres- 
ent revenue law. Provision inserted 
in act similar to Interstate Commerce 


Act making purchaser subject to pen- 
alty for accepting or soliciting viola- 
tions. Suggest new act should contain 
no time limit upon the act. New act 
should provide that changes in costs 
be reflected more promptly in mini- 
mum prices than heretofore.” 


T. J. O'BRIEN 
Chairman, District No. 19 Board 


Believe Bituminous Coal Act should 
be extended. Believe that many para- 
graphs of the act could be more 
clearly written and arranged so that 
it could be more easily interpreted 
and the paragraphs of the new act re- 
numbered to make it intelligible. ‘The 
act, in my judgment, would be much 
improved if it could be simplified to 
make it more easily administered. 
More authority in many matters could 
be delegated to the district boards, 
the acts of the boards in all cases be- 
ing subject to approval of individual 
or body charged with administration 
of the act. 

Present practice of attempting to 
issue blanket orders governing prices 
and the acts of code members through- 
out the country, in my judgment, is 
not practicable due to fact that coals 
and competitive conditions differ 
widely in different sections of the 
country and an order may be practi- 


ANTHRACITE 
Refines and Improves Methods in 1942 


cable in one section and wh un- 
workable in another. For intance. 
competitive and marketing con: itions 
in sparsely settled districts of th. \West 
are quite different from wha’ they 
are in highly developed industi'! sec. 
tions of the eastern states cont:guous 
to area where the great preponccrance 
of bituminous coal tonnage is _pro- 
duced. Many provisions under NRA 
preferred over a number of provisions 
under the present Bituminous Coal 
Act. 
L. R. WEBER 
Chairman, District No. 20 Board 


In my opinion, Bituminous Coal 
Act should be continued under direc- 
tion of Bituminous Coal Division, 
modified so as to exclude the inclu- 
sion of captive coal costs from any 
consideration in determination of 
price schedules for commercial coal. 


CHARLES F. LARRABEE 
Chairman, District No. 23 Board 


District 23 feels Coal Act should 
be extended but modified to provide 
much greater flexibility so that changes 
in minimum prices would be made 
quickly after changes in costs and not 
many months later as at present. Re. 
ports required of producers should be 
reduced to absolute minimum and 
made simple as possible. 


Conveyor Installations Show Substantial Increase—Tunnel Work and 
Stripping Active—New Methods of Pumping and Fighting Fires Devel- 
oped—Improving the Fine Sizes a Major Goal in Preparation Work 


A YEAR of large and profitable pro- 
duction and consequent assurance in 
the anthracite region has not resulted 
in any extensive revision of methods 
or any large developments because 
the shortage of men and the denial 
of materials has made expansion 
dificult. Most of the improvements 
seem to come under the classification 
of refinement of methods and dis- 
covery of substitutes. 

Shuttle cars went into satisfactory 
service at one colliery, though the 
seam terrain did not prove as favor- 
able as had been expected from bore- 
holes, for some gradients exceeded 
9 percent. However, it is hoped that 
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a more favorable location will be 
available im an area already penetra- 
ted by a gangway, but in the anthra- 
cite region only by development can 
the nature of seam terrain be defi- 
nitely determined. Conway loaders 
have been purchased by the Edison 
Anthracite Co. for Nesquehoning, the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Hazleton, 
the Hazle Brook Coal Co. at the Con- 
tinental mine, and the Jeddo-High- 
land Coal Co. at Drifton. These 
loaders will clean rock for a width of 
12 ft. and work in a 64-ft. vertical 
clearance. It is to be hoped they will 
speed development so as to enable 
present tonnage to be maintained. 


In 1941, the most recent year 0! 
which statistical information is avail 
able, conveyors in actual use showed 
progress. There were 2,189 hand- and 
self-loading conveyors, including pit 
car loaders, in use in 1940. In 194! 
the total had increased to 2,432, 4 
gain of 11.1 percent. Anthracite 
mines had 547 scrapers and mobile 
loaders (relatively few of the latter 
in use in 1940 and in 194] the num 
ber had fallen to 505, a decline 0! 

percent. Though scrapers wet 
first used in the anthracite region, the 
trend to conveyors is quite obvious 

The extent of scraping and com: 
veving in the industry can be judgec 
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by comparing the number of scrapers 
in the anthracite region with those 
in the whole coal industry. Despite 
its small production, anthracite used 
40.3 percent of the conveyors and 
$2.2 percent of the scrapers. As 
stated, however, the scraper totals in 
the anthracite region include the few 
mobile loading machines and in the 
bituminous regions they do not. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. has purchased 
many conveyors for use in chambers. 
Last vear, the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. took initial steps 
in the development of the Newkirk 
tunnel, located on the lands of that 
company at ‘Tamaqua. Present plans 
call for driving this water-level tun- 
iel 2,180 ft. to the Buck Mountain 
bed, with coal gangways driven in 
Holmes and Buck 
\fountain beds and rock gangways un- 


der the Mammoth bed. 


To promote the speedier construc- 


tion of the tunnel and facilitate the 


ock work, a mechanical shovel has 
also a transformer sta- 
two elec- 
compressors, an electric fan 
iid rock-disposal facilities. Several 
uildings have been erected. 

During the coming vear a plant for 
tough - leaning the coal prior to ship- 
Nicholas central 
teaker will be erected. This opera- 
‘ion will furnish, it is expected, em- 
dlovment for 300 men and will be 
the initial step in the development of 
the 1 maqua lands, which are one 
' the main future resources of the 
ompany, 

Initial steps also were taken in the 
‘velopment of the Bast property by 
open ng Hunter’s Tunnel, located 
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Stripping, along with mechanical mining, registered gains in the anthracite region in 1942. 


on the South Mountain of the Ma- 
hanoy Valley, midway between Gir- 
ardville and Ashland. During the 
year, activities were confined to re- 
opening the tunnel a distance of 890 
ft. and driving gangways for a short 
distance on the Primrose and Orchard 
beds. Eventually, gangways will be 
driven in the Holmes, Prmrose, 
Mammoth and Buck Mountain beds. 

For 1943, it is planned to install 
substation cquipment, a motor-gen- 
crator set, electric locomotive, electric 
air compressor, a ventilating fan and 
other equipment necessary for the 
development of the property. Here 
also will be erected a plant to rough- 
clean the coal prior to shipment to 
the St. Nicholas central breaker. This 
operation will eventually employ 150 
men. 

In March, 1942, Philadelphia & 
Reading completed its prospecting 
of the proposed Beechwood Mam- 
moth bed stripping, located about 14 
miles north of Minersville. A large 
number of churndrill holes were 
sunk to ascertain levels, coal thick- 
nesses and intervals. This stripping 
will be about 3,000 ft. long, 800 ft. 
wide and in some sections will reach 
a depth of 400 ft. In this pit is is 
proposed to use some of the largest 
stripping equipment ever operated in 
the anthracite region. 

A stripping was opened also by J. 
Robert Bazley, Inc., on the property 
of Lawrence Fuels, Inc. (previously 
the Schaefer Estate), just outside 
Shenandoah, where has been put in 
operation a Bucyrus-Erie electric 
dragline with a 110-ft. boom and 4- 
cu.vd. bucket, a Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger electric dragline with an 80-ft. 





boom and 3-cu.vd. bucket, a +3-B 
Bucyrus diesel dragline with a 70-ft. 
boom and 2-cu.vd. bucket. 

A fleet of Mack trucks hauls the 
coal to a cleaner plant erected by 
Bazley alongside the Reading R. R. 
at the foot of the hill. Heavy rock 
from the breasts is removed in the 
cleaner plant and the large blocks of 
coal are passed through rolls to break 
them down to a size that will pass 
through the gates of railroad cars 
when delivered at Packer No. 5 col- 
liery of the East Bear Ridge Colliery 
Co. 

Installation of a large electric hoist 
at the Coaldale colliery was started 
near the close of the past year. It will 
be the last of the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co.’s operations to abandon 
steam for hoisting. At the Edison 
Anthracite Co.'s Nesquehoning col- 
liery, Carbon County, the hoisting 
shaft has been extended to a lower 
level. At the Weston colliery, Locust 
Coal Co., Shenandoah, a load and 
voltage survey of the electrical loads 
was made in June, 1941, and as a 
result three 500-kva. transformers re- 
ducing potential from 66,000 to 
11,000 volts were purchased. The 
installation of these will improve the 
voltage and load control. Dispatch- 
ing of the power load irons out many 
es the peak demands. After a study 
of transportation, changes were mz ide 
in the hoisting cycle and turnouts at 
the bottom and top of the slopes were 
rearranged. 

To give the centrifugal pump on 
the Fourth Level the effectiveness 
that goes with receipt of water under 
pressure, as in complete submergence; 
a small auxiliary pump of the deep- 
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ANTHRACITE OPERATING STATISTICS 


@OO Strip OOO Mechanically loaded OOO Produced by other methods 


6,095,341 10,151,669 30,852,017 


5,486,479 1,773,833 33,884,065 


OO) 
6,352,700 12,326,000 32,805,940 


MOCO CO 
Estimated:8,200,000 15,000,000 36,761,000 


Strip and mechanically loaded tonnage continue upward trend in 1942. 
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85,000 (est) * Estimated 
Anthracite employees probakly down in 1942. Strip percentage shows further rise in 1942. 
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Output per man-shift trends upward. Mechanically loaded percentage continues gains. 


GMB Scrapers [(_] Conveyors, pit-car loaders and mobile loaders 


1938 i. 


1,831 











1939 





1997 





1940 





2,189 


22.0% 


22.6% 


23.9% 


238% 


25.0%* 





1941 





2,432 





1942 





Estimate: 500 2,650 
Mechanical-mining equipment in service continues rise in 1942. 
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water (o the larger pump, thus keep- 
ing it tull at all times and preventing 
+ fron drawing air (Coal Age, De- 
cember. 1942, p. 63). But other 


plans contemplated a reduction in the 
volume of water to be handled. After 
the heavy rains of last May, the Lo- 
cust Coal Co. ditched behind the “a 
crops for an aggregate distance of < 
mile. [his has materially ead 
the quantity of water that enters the 
mines after a rain. Studies also are 
being made to find places for the 
erection of dams at strategic points 
to control drainage during high water 
and to control it so that it can be 
handled at off-peak periods. ‘To in- 

ease the utility of new or emergency 
pumping units, speed increasers have 
been used by the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. to adapt old and slow- -speed 
motors to high-speed pumps. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. has installed 
deep-well pumps to eliminate long 
discharge pipes and unnecessary super- 
vision, as well as several ventilating 
fins to replace antiquated types. ‘The 
new fans, because of their efficiency, 
we 50 percent of the power used by 
their predecessors. 

In fighting a mine fire, the Alden 
Coal Co., Luzerne County, used drv 
ce. To all appearance the fire had 
heen smothered before the ice was 
placed behind the seals, but the dry 
ce served to aid further in that smoth- 
cing and to cool the coal to such a 
temperature that the fire could not 
revive. After a fire is “out” it always 
uv be expected to revive if good 
ir is admitted before the coal has 
deen reduced to a safe temperature. 
Coal Age, September, p. 81). 





















































What’s New in Preparation 
Preparation still remains 
athracit te’s principal concerns. 
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Chance breaker was erected at 

) Hazleton colliery, Luzerne County, by 

he Lehigh Valley Coal Co. with a 

capacity of 740 gross tons per hour 

410 tons of clean coal). This and 

the East Bear Ridge Colliery Co.’s 

Packer No. 5 breaker equipment (540 

goss tons per hour or 315 tons clean 

al) are omitted in the accompanying 

‘adulation of the cleaning equipment 

ntracted during 1942, having al- 

cady heen included in the previous 

irs record. However, the installation 

tually was made in 1942. Both break- 

‘S embodied some unusual features. 

1 the 1942 tabulation, the Giom- 

‘th Coal Co.’s equipment that is to 

“service at the Racket Brook breaker, 

“abondale, including two 7-ft. 9-in. 

hes c caning 175 tons per hour from 

: 2 to buckwheat inclusive and mak- 

_—— 3 about 100 tons per hour of clean 
iL AGE 
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coal, is a similar case, for the breaker 
was under construction in 1942 but 
was not completed at the close of the 
year. 

Other installations of Chance 
equipment (see accompanying table 
for capacities of these and other proj- 
ects) were a 134-ft. cone for egg to 
buckwheat inclusive for the Gilberton 
Ccal Co.; a 15-ft. cone for the same 
range of sizes for the Stevens Coal 
Co., at ‘Trevorton; and one 12-ft. cone 
to clean the same range for the On- 
tario breaker at Peckville. Rhoads Con- 
tracting Co. (Park No. 1 colliery, 
Ashland) installed a 15-ft. Chance 
cone for stove, nut and pea, and a 5-ft. 
Hydrotator for smaller sizes. 


Cones Clean All Sizes 

Menzies cone separators were in- 
stalled at several collieries. The Glen 
Alden Coal Co. put in one at Wood- 
ward colliery (Edwardsville), a 7-ft. 
unit for cleaning egg and stove refuse, 
plus another 7-ft. cone for nut refuse. 
The Green Top Coal Co., Jessup, put 
a 4-ft. unit in operation ‘for cleaning 
pea and a 3-ft. unit for beneficiating 
buckwheat. At Tremont, an 8-ft. cone 
for egg and stove; a 4-ft. cone for nut, 
pea and buckwheat refuse and a +t. 
cone for No. 5 buckwheat were in- 
stalled by the Indian Head Coal Co. 
This No. 5 buckwheat cone separator 
is a new Menzies development. It 
cleans sizes between és-in. and 28- 
mesh. The Moffat Coal Co., ‘Taylor, 
near Scranton, installed a 7-ft. Menzies 
cone for egg, stove and nut refuse. 

These are all installations for domes- 
tic sizes or for more or less complete 
cleaning jobs, but interest has largely 
centered in fine sizes. Thus the Colitz 
Coal Co., Pottsville, introduced a No. 
7 “SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck” Deister 
Concentrator table to clean barley; 
the Necho Coal Co., two such units 
for barley, one for flat-nut coal, one 
for rice, and one for buckwheat; the 
John Conlon Coal Co., at Madeira col- 
liery (Hudson, Luzerne County), 
similar table for the finest of sizes, 
No. 5 buckwheat; the Evans Coal Co. 
(Beaver Meadows, Carbon County), 
one table of the same type for Nos. 
4 and 5 buckwheat and a No. 10 Du- 
plex table for the same sizes of coal. 

For fine coal also, the Wilmot Engi- 
neering Co. installed a 6-ft. Hydro- 
tator for rice, a 7-ft. unit for barley 
and an 8-ft. unit for Anthrafine, all 
for the Hudson Coal Co.’s Loree 
breaker at Plymouth; also a 7-ft. Hy- 
drotator for rice, and a 12-ft. 20 tons- 
per-hour classifier for No. 5 buckwheat, 
all for the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co.’s 
No. 7 colliery at Jeddo. Gilberton Coal 
Co., Gilberton, received a 5-ft. Hvdro- 
tator for cleaning No. 1 buckwheat. 





At the Tunnel Ridge Coal Co.’s Silver 
Brook colliery were installed 7-ft. Hy- 
drotators for rice and barley and a 6- 
ft. unit for No. 1 buckwheat. Rebuild- 
ing of the Trevorton breaker of the 
Stevens Coal Co., which was de- 
stroyed by fire, will include 6-ft. Hy- 
drotators for rice, barley and No. 4 
buckwheat, and a 12-ft. classifier for 
finer coal. 

A Menzies 4-ft. cone separator for 
barley and one of the same size for 
rice was installed by the Supreme 
Anthracite Coal Mining Co. at Peck- 
ville. In addition to the No. 5 buck- 
wheat cone separator installed at 
Indian Head colliery were 4-ft. units 
for the same size for the Harry E. 
Coal Co., Swoyersville, and the No. 
9 Coal Co. operation at Pittston. 

Vibrating screens have been intro- 
duced by the Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co. and the Colitz Coal Co., Potts- 
ville, both having installed one 4x7-ft. 
Leahy Model C unit, 12 tons per hour, 
for dewatering No. 5 buckwheat. Not 
only has the Navigation company been 
experimenting with such a screen but 
it has given attention also to other 
wire-mesh screens which require in 
their manufacture small quantities of 
critical material. In general practice 
the company has increased _consider- 
ably the recovery of fine sizes of coal, 
thus meeting, in part, the growing de- 
mand for this fuel for electric-power 
generation. 


Oil-Froth Flotation 


Extensive experiments on froth flo- 
tation of fine coal (minus 28 mesh) 
were conducted pilot plant for 
several months. Impetus for this work 
came from the greatly increased de- 
mand for fine coal from a power com- 
pany which serves many major war in- 
dustries and depends wholly at. its 
local plant upon the coal supplied by 
the Navigation company. Material 
smaller than the regular Anthrafine 
product was successfully treated. > 
soon as practicable, it is anticipated, < 
large commercial-size plant will be 
built at ‘Tamaqua to treat the mate- 
rial which is now discharged into Pan- 
ther Creek and is a factor contributing 
to the silting of the Schuylkill River. 
An important step in the process of 
centralization of the preparation of 
coal was effected with the completion 
of a new headhouse at Tamaqua 
breaker to handle coal from both 
Greenwood and Tamaqua mines. The 
unprepared Greenwood coal formerly 
transported by the railroad company 
is now being handled by a new narrow- 
gage installation. To this extent, stand- 
ard rail facilities were relieved. 

Vitreous clay lining has been used 
by the Navigation company in the re- 
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pair of worn wooden flumes carrying 
trom the breaker waste water con- 
taining anthracite fines. These liners 
consist of 2-ft. 9-in. x 18-in. x 14-in 
tile laid on the bottom and secured 
sidewise by a wood strip nailed to the 
bottom of the flume. Stone flumes 
also are used to carry acid water on 
the surface away from mine openings. 
Glass has been used in some of the 
chutes in the Weston breaker, Locust 
Coal Co., with very satisfactory re- 
sults. This substitution was made in 
an endeavor to reduce the quantity of 
sheet steel required in operation. Dur- 
ing 1943, the Menzies cone separator 
was developed so as to clean é&s-in. x 
28-mesh coal (buckwheat No. 5). 
Probably no problem is more _per- 
plexing to the anthracite industry 
than what to do with its fines. It is 
casy to provide for their disposal along 
the creeks where land is available, but 
high water washes away the material 
so stored. Philadelphia & Reading has 
been pumping them to the top of 
the hill and back of dams of refuse in 
the expectation of an opportunity of 
selling the material later. Some have 


suggested forming desilting basins 
below the anthracite fields where 
wider valleys give greater facilities 
for storage. In some well-settled re- 
gions, the dust from such deposits 
constitutes a nuisance. In conse- 
quence, the establishment of a mar- 


ket for the material seems the best 
solution, but again it usually is high 
in ash, holds much water in the sum- 
mer and freezes in the winter. For 
this reason, conversion of this mate- 
rial into power at the mine is the 
solution par excellence, but the an- 
thracite region has practically no other 
industry but coal mining to utilize 
such power. 


Rock Wool and Aggregate 


Successful experiments were con- 
ducted by the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. in the use of breaker refuse 
of egg size in the manufacture of rock 
wool, this material furnishing not only 
the necessary silica content but also 
the required ‘fuel. The slate is reduced 
to a specified carbon content by jigs. 
A large pilot plant designed to make 
large-scale tests in the burning of mine 
refuse for the production of light- 
weight aggregate for concrete was 
completed late in the year. Operation 
on an ete vate basis will be 
started by the N Javigation company at 
an early date. 

Since the first of August, in an 
effort to increase production to meet 
war needs, labor-management commit- 
tees have been formed at the Locust 
Coal Co.’s colliery with very satis- 
factory results. The machine shop at 
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night also has been converted into a 
school for training men for work in 
other shops where war material is be- 
ing manufactured. 

Many ways of making repairs have 
been devised since the war began. ‘The 
Locust Coal Co., instead of scrap- 
ping two centrifugal 1,500-g.p.m., 4- 
stage, 400-ft.-head pumps, has brazed 
them with homogeneous acetylene 
welding, using “Sil-Fos” as the build- 
up material. The Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. has been using lead for this kind 
of brazing and has found it efficient. 
Metallizing also has been gaining. 

Old worn rolled-steel locomotive 
wheels have been purchased by the 
Locust Coal Co. and the needed metal 
for repair has been electric-arc welded 
on hubs, treads and flanges. ‘They 
are now being used in mine work. 
On the steep mine pitches, %x36x120- 
in. blue annealed steel plates are used 
for chutes. These usually were left in 
the mine after a single use or brought 
out only as scrap. Today they are 
salvaged and smoothed by running 
them through the hand-operated roll- 
ers of a machine purchased for that 
purpose. 

Use of automatic tread welders is 
increasing in the anthracite region 
for the renewal of the treads of lo- 
comotive wheels. Both the Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Co. and the Moffat 
Coal Co. had one and the Westing- 
house Electric Mfg. Co. at Wilkes- 
Barre has two. 

Difficulty in getting material for 
the construction of the Loree breaker 
of the Hudson Coal Co. caused the 
engineering staff to use pipe instead 
of girders, welding the pipes together. 


It gave good results as pipe is stronger 
than girders. Rails were used in place 
of purlins. 

For some years, the Philadelphia & 
Reading has been using face shields 
of plastic or cellulose in breakers, 
shops and mines. The type most used 
on the outside is the Dockson face 
shield, which has wide vision, is light 
in weight and is fastened to a head 
band which can be moved over the 
forehead when not in use. For inside 
work the company has been cxpen- 
menting since June, 1940, with the 
M.S.A. Skullgard- Faceshield, attached 
to the underside of a Comfo Cap 
and now it urges its employees to wear 
them. A ‘supply is carried at all the 
company’s mines. 

Subsidences in residential areas have 
occurred at West Pittston similar to 
those at Hyde Park and Shenandoah. 
It is said that the coal under the area 
involved is not being mined nor has 
been since the nearby operations te- 
opened. 

Bootlegging has _ gradually been 
dying away. Some of ‘the bootleggers 
now have regular arrangements with 
the coal companies by which. they 
deliver coal at the company’s breakers 
and are paid for it. In other cases, 
the men have gone back to the mines, 
for they make much more money with 
regular work and are compensated for 
enforced idle time if any. Some have 
gone to defense industries. But still 
some remain active and may con- 
tinue so, until their hole in the ground 
becomes demonstrably unsafe or caves 
in and so makes necessary a new hole 
with all the expense and suspended 
reward involved in opening it. 





New Anthracite Preparation Facilities in 1942* 


Capacity, 
Tons Preparation 
Coal Company Plant Location per Hour Equipment 
SBME NOORIICOs cos ccs cS ccwancrane onsen Pottaviles PS. ...2 60a ds 10! Deister Concentrator?’ 
POE NGO: 56.5 odio AK SS adelseere Beaver Meadow, Pa. (2) 251 Deister Concentrator’ 
a OY Or era Gilberton, Pa. 351 Wilmot ¢ 
Giombetti Coal Co. (Racket Brook). ..<... Carbondale, Pa. (2) 1005 Chance ® 
Glen Alden Coal Co. (Woodward)....... Edwardsville, Pa. (2) 140 Menzies 7 
Green Top Goa Co, ...6c6 oss sce cee ses Jessup, Pa. (2) 34 Menzies 7 
Se 2p ORE OE Oh ae Swoyersville, Pa. 22 Menzies 7 
Hudson Coal Co. (Loree)............... Plymouth, Pa. (3) 170! Wilmot‘ 
Indian Head Coal Co.................2- Tremont, Pa. (3) 114 Menzies’ 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. » (No. a). Jeddo, Pa. (2) 551 Wilmot * 
John Conlon Coal Co.. oh Hudson, Pa. 51 Deister Concentrator’ 
pe Or Oo a ae ee Taylor, Pa. 70 Menzies’ J 
pS 0 Care ea err mee Donaldson, Pa. (5) 591 Deister Concentrator 
PPO je CUE Cae ena a a a Pittston, Pa. 22 sal 
. (2 1401 ilmot 

Rhoads Contracting Co. (Park No. 1)...° Sain. te. ) ro 1 Chance ® 
BURT ONE CORIO ood is seis d onewiee sare \ Trevorton, Pa. (4) 1251 Wilmot * 

(Pp. : 951 ‘ 
Supreme Anthracite Coal Mining Co.... . 1 Sepe ng (2) = i 1 
Tunnel Rides Coal Cos... 60s seceiewnse Silver Brook, Pa. (3) 130! Wilmot‘ 


* Includes contracts for and installation of preparation equipment in existing structures. W — et 
than one unit of preparation equipment was installed the number appears in parentheses after the pis 


address. 
1Clean Coal. ?No. 
“‘SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck"’ table equipment. 


Total capacities as follows: Giombetti, 175 t.p.h.; 
7 Menzies cone-separator washing equipment. 
® Chance sand-flotation and Hydrotator washing equipment. 


sand-flotation equipment. 
classifier equipment. 


7 ‘“SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck” table equipment. 


* No. 7 and No. 10 Duplet 
‘Hydrotator washing equipment. Clean coal 
Supreme Anthracite, 225; Stevens, 325. * Chant 


® Hydrotator washing 30° 
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By J. L. G. WEYSSER 

Deputy Chief, Coal Section 

Mining Equipment Division 
War Production Board 









A REVIEW of coal-mine priorities 
during 1942 should go back to their 
beginning in the fall of 1941 and 
should include a brief outline of de- 
velopments in general as a_back- 
sound. With the demands of the 
wat industry superimposed on a peace- 
time economy, some system had to be 
set up which would direct the flow 
of materials and the use of producing 
facilities. ‘The priorities system, which 
established a series of preference rat- 
ings to determine the order of pri- 
onty of delivery of goods, was ex- 
pedient as a start. These ratings were 
frst arranged in two groups: A-l, A-2, 
etc., to A-10, inclusive, for defense in- 
dustries, with a similar group of B 
ratings for essential civilian require- 
ments. (The B group quickly fell 
into the discard.) ‘The priorities 
stem is simply an arrangement 
which, to use a homely illustration, 
establishes a series of tickets which 
determine a purchaser’s “place in 
line” in obtaining deliveries. 

The ordinary procedure for obtain- 
ing preference ratings involved the 
submitting of the PD-1 (subsequently 
the PD-IA) application form. In 
addition, orders known as “P,” or 
General Preference Rating, orders 
were issued: These orders determined 
the relationship between the various 
asses of users and the preference 
tatings available to those classes, and 
defined the conditions under which 
the various ratings would be assign- 
‘ble. A number of these orders were 
‘sued, the early ones covering par- 
ticularly such classes as machine-tool 
‘ctorics, airplane plants, shipyards 
id, subsequently, mines. 

This system worked as long as there 
‘a a tair sized inventory of finished 
boducts and unfabricated materials 
‘ailable throughout the country and 
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HIGHER PRIORITIES 


Still Leave Need for Materials Economy 


as long as the plant facilities of the 
various processors were not yet OVEI- 
taxed. However, Dec. 7 and the 
immediately increased activities in the 
production of war material for the 
armed forces and for lend-lease put a 
tremendous burden on the whole in- 
ternal economy of the country. Of 
course, the demands for the armed 
forces were given preference ratings 
of the highest order. What took 
place was a gradual inflation of the 
priorities system, and the net result, 
to return to the illustration, was that 
“the front end of the line was be- 
coming crowded.” To trace this 
course, it will be recalled that eleven 
more ratings were inserted above the 
A-2 rating. These were designated 
as A-l-a, A-1-b, ete., to A-l-k. Subse- 
quently it became necessary to insert 
the AA rating ahead of the A-l-a, 
and this trend further led to the 
creation, in August, of a new series 
starting with the AAA rating, fol- 
lowed by the AA-1, AA-2, AA-2X, 
AA-3, AA-4 and AA-5 ratings, the 
AA-5 being higher than the A-1-a. 


Control Orders Issued 


With the fundamental goal of 
conversion of productive facilities to 
the manufacture of war matériel and 
with scarce materials and certain bot- 
tleneck facilities becoming even more 
critical, other types of orders were 
issued. These include the “M,” or 
Conservation, orders (each of which 
controls a given material), and “L,” 
or Limitation, orders (which control 
given classes of equipment). These 
were issued in an effort to control 
the inflationary tendency of the pri- 
orities system as well as to assure the 
distribution of critical commodities 
and machines to meet the actual re- 
quirements of the war effort. 

Both types of orders were pri- 
marily to control the material or 
equipment at its source, as, for ex- 
ample, at the steel mill or the ma- 
chine-tool plant. These orders func- 
tion in some cases on an allocation 


in Line With Its Essential Character, Receives Progres- 
sively Higher Priorities Ratings—Growing War Needs Necessitate 
Further Efforts to Utilize All Materials to the Best Advantage 





plan whereby the most important and 
urgent needs are met first as com- 
pletely as possible and subsequent 
needs then are taken care of in the 
order of their pre-established im- 
portance to the war effort. In other 
cases the restrictive order functions 
simply by restricting the release of the 
material or equipment to purchase 
orders carrying preference ratings 
above some minimum level. An- 
other plan is that which requires a 
specific release or preference rating 
authorization on some specified form 
of application which will have to pass 
through the office administering the 
distribution of the particular material 
or equipment. 

Out of the efforts to meet the 
shortcomings of the priorities system 
came the Production Requirements 
Plan. As set up it was intended to 
direct the distribution of raw ma- 
terials and semi-fabricated materials 
and subassemblies to various plants in 
accordance with the actual needs of 
those plants to meet their production 
schedules from the standpoint both 
of quantity and time of delivery of 
materials. The plan continued to 
use priorities as a measure of relative 
importance and of the time require- 
ments inasmuch as ratings were as- 
signed for materials. Quantities were 
specified in an effort to avoid having 
an oversupply of a given material at 
one plant while the output from an- 
other was suffering for lack of that 
same material. The Production Re- 
quirements Plan also had a second 
automatic effect. This was the re- 
plactment of non-essential production, 
and hence non-essential consumption, 
of critical materials by production 
essential to the war effort. It resulted 
from making the preference rating ap- 
plied to the finished products deter- 
mine the level of preference ratings 
to be applied to the raw materials to 
be obtained by the plant. 

The next step is the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Basically its purpose 
is to schedule the acquisition of ma- 
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terials, subassemblies, etc., to a given 
plant in accordance with the actual 
requirements per unit of finished 
equipment to be produced. And, of 
course, the product to be made is to 
be predetermined from the stand- 
point of specifications, quantity and 
essentiality to the war effort. The 
primary consideration is the confining 
of the total quantities of materials 
authorized to those quantities which 
actually will be available in a given 
period. 

With the foregoing as a_ back- 
ground, the developments in the field 
of mine priorities will now be con- 
sidered. In recognition of the im- 
portance of the mining industry and 
the essentiality of continued and non- 
interrupted production of raw ma- 
terials for the war effort, a general 
preference rating order, designated as 
P-56, was issued for the mines in the 
fall of 1941. From the start, P-56 
put mines in a preferred class in com- 
parison with many other industries. 
For example, the bulk of the industry 
not directly engaged in the production 
of war matériel, including such im- 
portant links in the internal economy 
as railroads, power plants, communi- 
cations systems, etc., for a long time 
had only the A-10 preference rating 
for operating supplies and = main- 
tenance and repair items, whereas 
P-56 provided the A-8 rating for 
mines and furthermore made the 
A-l-a rating available in the event of 
a breakdown. ‘The A-8 rating was 
assignable by indorsement—that is, 
the operator of a mine having a serial 
number and thus operating under 
P-56 was privileged to apply this rat- 
ing in accordance with the provisions 
of P-56 by indorsing his purchase 
order. The A-l-a rating was assign 
able only upon application to Wash- 
ington and receipt of an authoriza- 
tion to use the rating. Such authoriza- 
tion was issued upon development of 
information that that rating was nec- 
essary. This early preferred position 
of the mines accomplished much if 
only by establishing the precedent. 

P-56 Amended 

As the priorities system underwent 
a gradual inflation, P-56 underwent a 
series of amendments which assigned 
higher ratings in order that the re- 
quirements of the mining industry 
could be met. On Dec. 2, 1941, P-56 
was amended to provide the A-3 rat- 
ing by indorsement for repair parts or 
repair material for equipment listed in 
a schedule. This schedule included 
all equipment essential to the proper 


operation of mines. The Dec. 2 
amendment also made assignable, 


upon application to Washington and 
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demonstration of the necessity for 
new machinery or equipment, the 
A-3 rating for new equipment and the 
A-l-c rating for repair materials re- 
quired to.avert an impending break- 
down. ‘This was an important point 
because it recognized the peculiarity 
of mines as compared to other plants 
in that frequently a breakdown at one 
point or of one unit of equipment will 
completely restrict the output from 
a mine. The A-8 remained by in- 
dorsement for operating supplies and 
the A-l-a, upon application, for actual 
breakdowns. 

On March 2, 1942, P-56 was 
amended to provide the A-l-c rating 
by indorsement for repair parts re- 
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quired to avoid an impending break- 
down. ‘This use of the A-l-c rating 
was restricted by a quota established 
for each mine operating under P-56, 
but climinated the necessity for ap- 
plications each time a rating in the 
higher brackets was required to obtain 
repair materials in time to avert a 
suspension or restriction of produc- 
tion. 

Subsequent amendments in August 
made the A-l-a rating assignable by 
indorsement. Still later the indors- 
able ratings for materials required to 
insure continued proper operation of 
the mines were further increased, mak- 
ing the AA-2X rating, and more re- 
cently the AA-1 rating, ‘available. 
These later assignments of the top 
ratings by indorsement were restricted 
to pre-established quotas on the basis 
of actual quantities and specifications 
of materials. The quotas are based 
on data submitted in quarterly ap- 
plications, and upon the development 
of the latest (PD-400-B) form it was 
possible to eliminate the previously 








required PD-119 monthly 1 dort 9; 
rated purchases. 

It will be noted that the Dec, > 
1941, amendment to P-56 specificalh 


established the A-3 rating {or 
mining machinery and eq 
essential to the continued or ¢ 
operation of mines. This assivnment 
of the A-3 rating was to servi a two. 
fold purpose: (1) It was extendable 
so that the manufacturers of such 
equipment, upon receipt of the tat. 
ing, could extend an A-3 preference 
rating to their suppliers and subsup. 
pliers in order to obtain delivery of 
raw materials and subassemblies fo: 
manufacturing the machinery 
equipment so rated; and (2)  inas. 
much as the rating could be assigned 
to a given purchase order for equip. 
ment only upon authorization from 
the proper official in OPM and later 
WPB, it provided a basis for insuring 
that the machinery or equipment 
would go only to mines where it was 
definitely needed and could be used 
to the best advantage for the war 
effort. 


ney 
ment 
panded 


Inflation Brings P-56a 

However, with the rapid inflation 
of priorities, the A-3 rating soon be 
came inadequate to get the manv 
facturers the required material. | 
meet this situation, a counterpart ot 
P-56 was shortly thereafter acquired 
This was known as Preference Rating 
Order P-56a, and that order, throug! 
its subsequent amendments, provided 
the preference ratings necessary t 
get the materials required by the 
manufacturers for the production | 
rated machinery and equipment 
P-56a played an important part 1 
assuring the continued and expanded 
operation of coal mines to meet the 
needs of the war effort. Howeve' 
P-56a was subsequently replaced b 
the Production Requirements Plan 
Likewise, of course, certain of the 
larger coal-mine operating companies 
which qualified from the standpoint 
of the volume of materials which the 
needed, were put under the Produ 
tion Requirements Plan. 

The matter of rating new equip 
ment and of assuring sufficient m 
terial to the manufacturers for th 
production of that equipment pt 
sents a very real problem. With th 
increased demands upon the ¢0 
mining industry as a whole, includin: 
the requirement in certain areas f° 
reopening abandoned mines and 1 
number of instances for opening 1’ 
mines to meet newly created dleman® 
for certain types of coal, the requit 
ments for mining machinery ve" 
rapidly exceeded the manufactur: 
plant capacities in so far as 
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necessary result. Almost without ex- 
ception the industry's recognition of 
this responsibility and its cooperation 
with the Mining Equipment Division 


of the War Pr oduction Board has 
been of the highest order. Of course, 


there have been exceptions, engen- 
dered largely by unwillingness to de- 
part from normal purchasing habits. 
Reference is made here, of course, 
to requests for high preference ratings 
to obtain materials from the usual 
sources of supply when the same ma- 
terials or suitable substitutes are avail- 
able from other sources on lower 
preference ratings. ‘The fact that the 
usual source of ‘supply is encumbered 
with orders carrying high preference 
ratings in itself is an indication that 
that supplier already has at hand a 
large number of orders from users 
of high importance to the war effort, 
and the addition of still further orders 
with high preference ratings can at 
best only serve further to aggravate 
the problem. 


Minimum Needs Provided 


The Coal Section of the Mining 
Equipment Division of WPB_ has 
from the start maintained the funda- 
mental policy of endeavoring at all 
times to assure the distribution to the 
coal-mining industry of sufficient ma- 
terials and equipment to meet its 
minimum needs. The word mini- 
mum is used advisedly. It must be 
borne in mind that the fundamental 
objective of the War Production 
Board is indicated by its name. Each 
application is treated entirely on its 
own merits. Close contact is main- 
tained with the Office of Solid Fuels 
Coordination in connection with the 
coal production and demand situation 
throughout the country. It is obvious 
that the production of a given kind of 
coal on a given distibution system 
must be correlated with the avail- 
ability of a given type of mining 
equipment. The cooperation of the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordination 
has been extremely valuable and of 
the highest order. 

Applications involving mines _hav- 
ing serial numbers under P-56 should 
be made under that order. For other 
mines, the PD-1A application pro- 
cedure is available. Certain routine 
information was and is required for 
the proper handling of applications 
for preference ratings. This includes 
such data as are required for making 


up the authorization letters and 
records of preference ratings issued, 
etc. ‘Trade associations and num- 


ber of operating companies have de- 
veloped and printed forms to facilitate 
the presentation of these data. How- 
ever, the fundamental consideration 








is the determination of the actual 
need for the equipment for the proper 
operation of the mine, and what is to 
be accomplished by its use, again 
always with the over- -all picture of “the 
coal situation as a controlling factor. 
Hence the most important informa- 
tion which has been and will continue 

be required for a proper recom- 
mendation in any particular case is 


the information as to the need for 
the equipment from = an operation 
standpoint. Experience has indicated 


that this information is_ best pre- 
pared by the enginecring or operating 
department of the applicant mine 
operating company. In applying for 
authorization to apply a_ preference 
rating and thus to obtain delivery on 


new equipment, the operator of a 
mine should consider the following 
points: 


Study Need First 

1. Is there any other solution to 
this operating problem which will not 
require this or other additional equip- 
ment or material? 

If not, is this particular piece 
of equipment the most economical 
solution to the problem from the 
standpoint of material required? 

Is all other similar equipment 
now in service in the mine being 
used to the fullest possible extent? 

4. Is any used equipment of the 
type being sought available? 

Is sufficient auxiliary equip- 
ment essential to the proper use 
of the proposed new unit available 
and now in service? 

6. Is sufficient manpower available 
for the full and efficient use of the 
proposed equipment? 

It is gratifying to note, as a result 
of the cffort to. maintain a_ practical 
standard with essentiality as the basic 
consideration, that very few of the 
cases recommended by the Coal Sec- 
tion have been denied. Also, the 
excellent work of various associations 
and trade groups in keeping the in- 
dustry posted on the ever changing 
situation with respect to priorities 
and various requirements has been 
most helpful in the entire problem. 

The responsibility of the mine 
operators in making requests for pref- 
erence ratings and priority assistance 
has received comment. In this con- 
nection it is desirable to observe that 
the industry also has a responsibility 
to itself in submitting information 
with respect to inventory and needs 
for materials required from dav to day 
for the operation of the coal mines. 
Inflated requests can only lead to 
increasing difficulties for the industry 
in getting its minimum actual re- 
quirements. When the Coal Section 





wie ‘actors made it extremely important 
: ‘9 assure the issuance of preference 
- ratings for equipment only for mines 
0 where that equipment is the only 
= lution to the problem of meeting 
‘he demand for coal essential to the 
nded yar effort, and to insure an uninter- 
— rupted flow of necessary materials to 
i ‘he manufacturers to meet these mini- 
dable mum 1 requirements for new equipment 
‘Such nd for the production of repair 
ae parts for equipment already in service. 
bsup- No Serious Stoppages 
x Poe All through this past year it can 
for e said that, while there were times 
yo shen particularly critical situations 
= eveloped in certain categories, in gen- 
signed sal there were no serious interrup- 
quip’ @ tions of the production of coal as a 
from result of lack of materials required for 
1 later the operation of the mines. There 
‘SurIne B® were some interruptions, of course. 
pment BH Some of these were the result of 
it was nisunderstandings as to the function- 
© Use’ Hi ing of the priorities system, but in 
© Wal @ this connection it is only fair to ob- 
cerve that some musunderstandings 
were to be expected inasmuch as any 
ation @ stem which has the task of con- 
on be- tolling the production and flow of 
manu. (@ Materials in the entire economy of a 
= jation cannot avoid being complex. 
part | The need for coal in the prosecu- 
quired. fm ton of the war effort in this country 
Rating | (0 meet the requirements of industry 
rough { —metallurgical coal and coke for the 
rovided steel and non-ferrous metallurgical in- 
cory | lustry and fuel for power plants, rail- 
by the ids and manufacturing plants—and 
tion of i essential civilian needs would seem so 
ipment bvious to those in the industry as to 
part in J ‘quire only passing comment. The 
<panded ‘sponse of the coal industry to this 
eet the } demand has been splendid. The 
fowever. | Diefest reference to production sta- 
aced tistics for 1942 in comparison with 
ts Plan. those for previous years and with 
of the @ “cognition of the many problems in- 
mpanies lved makes anv further comment in 
yndpoint ‘his direction almost meaningless. 
ich the \t the same time, the critical situa- 
Produc: 0 that has developed in Great 
oitain as a result of neglecting the 
Ww equi ‘al mines is common knowledge. 
ient ma i@ importance of providing pref- 
for the ential treatment in the control of 
ent pre of material and equipment to 
Vith the i mines is obvious. 
he coal However, with the availibility of 
including ch preference ratings goes the re- 
reas fo! usibility of seeing to it that no 
ind in ‘ical material is used in any way 
ning nm ich is not essential, and in effect 
deman¢ Same thing applies to the use of 
e requil’ ference ratings as well. In other 
ery ver ‘ds, no preference rating should 
facturing use’ which is higher than that 
as the ‘ually required to accomplish a 
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makes representations as to the mini- 
mum needs of the industry, against 
the requirements of all other indus- 
tries and the total available supplies, 
and these are based on inflated data 
and it is later found that the industry 
suffers no harm from an_ arbitrary 
reduction of the quantity of material 
allocated for its use, it is quite difh- 
cult to support subsequent requests. 
Any attempt to forecast the shape 
of the future would be futile, particu- 
larly when the subject is so complex 
and ever changing as is the distnibu- 
tion of materials. It is common 
knowledge that the priority system has 
its shortcomings. The Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan promises to be the sound- 
est distribution procedure yet put into 
operation. One difficulty with any of 
the plans is that they must be set 
up to meet the over-all requirements 


of the war production program, ‘and 
likewise of necessity they usually are 
designed to meet the characteristics 
and requirements of war material pro- 
ducing plants and the majority of the 
industries of the country. ‘The fact 
that mines and the mining industry 
have problems peculiar to themselves 
has made adjustment to some of these 
plants somewhat awkward and diffi- 
cult. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
mines must continue — producing. 
Again with the critical situation of 
the coal industry in Great Britain 
in mind, it follows that everything 
proper to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the mining industry of this 
country—as to materials, equipment 
and men—consistent with the over- 
all requirements of the war effort 
must be done. Critical materials are 





going to become even more ci:tical. 
Our country is in the midst of the 
gravest test of its history. Coal must 
be produced if that test is to be met 
successfully, but, by the same token, 
now, as never before, is the time for 
everyone to use all of that ingenuity 
and resourcefulness which are purt of 


America’s heritage. It will be ieces- 
sary deliberately to do many things 


which in normal times certainly would 
not be considered good practice. 
Many substitutes will have to be used 
and, even more important, new 
methods of meeting old and new 
problems will have to be developed 
to meet the situation without the use 
of anything and_ everything _ that 
ordinarily would be available. To 
borrow a phrase, the primary consider- 
ation should be, “if it won’t help win 
the war, forget it.” 


MANPOWER PICTURE 


One of Replacement and Job Control 


Raising 10,000,000 Men for the Services Means Heavy Inroads Into 
Male Labor Supply—Coal Can Help by Proper Replacement Program, 
Reducing Absenteeism to a Minimum and Working a 42-Hour Week 


By FRANK ]. McSHERRY 


Brigadier-General, A.U.S. 
War Manpower Commission 


THE OVER-ALL program for meet- 
ing the nation’s manpower needs 
has now taken definite form. <A 
many-angled program of supplying the 
necessary manpower to staff the war 
plants and essential supporting activi- 
ties throughout the nation has been 
undergoing evolutionary change since 
June, 1940, when the President set 
up the National Defense Advisory 
Council. 

Early in the spring of 1940 it be- 
came evident that labor and industry 
were going to be called upon for a 
tremendous effort to prepare our coun- 
try for war. At that time we had 
about 500,000 workers in our war in- 
dustries, whereas England had 4,500,- 
000 and Germany had nearly 12,- 
000,000 workers. The expansion 
necessitated by our defense program 
meant the induction of millions of 
new workers into the defense produc- 
tion lines, as well as the transfer of 
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millions from peacetime occupations 
to jobs in war industries. At that 
time the manpower problem was rel- 
atively simple in view of the fact that 
we had 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 un- 
employed persons, many of whom 
possessed the skills needed by ex- 
panding defense industries. 

With the advent of Pearl Harbor, 
the tempo of the whole defense pro- 
gram changed to one of war. On 
Jan. 6, 1942, the President announced 
a war-production program for 1942 
of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,- 
000 anti-aircraft guns and 8,000,000 
tons of shipping and in addition many 
other items of military equipment. 
The 1943 goals must of military 
necessity be even higher. The United 
States’ authorized war program now 
stands at 240 billion dollars. Indi- 
cations are that expenditures for all 
war purposes will be estimated to be 
78 billion dollars for the fiscal vear 
1943. 

In June, 1940, there were 45.1 mil 
lion people in civilian employment 
and the armed forces. By Jan. 1, 


1943, the figure had grown to about 
57 million. By 


1943 


December of 








it is estimated that the number will 
be further increased until there are 
between 62.5 and 63 million full- 
time workers in the labor force, in- 
cluding those in the armed forces. 
It may well be that this estimate 1s 
too low and that as many as 65,000,- 
000 will be needed in the labor force 
at that time. 

The President announced recently 
that the number of men in the armed 
forces will be increased from an esti- 
mated 5.9 million to about 9.7 million 
by the end of 1943 or early in 1944. 
The President stated that the Army 
would increase from around 4,500,000 
to 7,500,000; the Navy from nearly 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000; and_ the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard from 
approximately 400,000 to 700,000. 

It is estimated that the number of 
persons employed in war work will 
increase from 17,500,000 to 20,000, 
000 during 1943. This estimate also 
may be low. A large proportion of 
those 17,500,000 were inducted into 
war activity by conversion otf the 
firms where thev were employed. In 
addition, as I have just pointed out, 
3,800,000 more men will be with 
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drawn from the labor market for 
military service. Almost all of them 
will have to be replaced by other 
workers. A great many of these men 
for the armed forces must come from 
industries closely associated with the 
war. 

We cannot raise almost 10,000,- 
000 men for the armed forces with- 
out cutting drastically into the male 
labor force. Activities connected with 
the war will lose just about as many 
men to the armed forces during 1943 
s they have hitherto lost all together. 
We cannot prevent this loss, but we 
can plan for replacement. The re- 
cruitment of the new workers re- 
quired for war work and the replace- 
ment of those called to the military 
service will be a harder job than we 
have yet had. It is estimated that 
),000,000 non-agricultural workers will 
be put in new jobs or the armed 
forces during 1943. This figure does 
not include normal turnover from 
workers changing jobs within the same 
industry. It does include new work- 
es needed by industry and replace- 

ents required due to inductions into 
ti armed forces and due to death. 


Manpower Sources 


Where will we find the additional 

rkers needed in 1943? 

About 500,000 more workers can 
be squeezed out of the present pool 
f about 1,500,000 unemployed. 
Normal turnover and those who are 
inemployable always will leave us 
nearly a million out of work at anv 
ne time. About 3,000,000 new 
women workers must be brought into 
he labor market. These are women 
ho are not now and have not tre- 
ntly been seeking a job. About 
2,000,000 workers, both men and 
women, must be transferred from their 
present less essential work to wart 
tivities. The remainder of our man- 
power needs must come from im- 
proved efficiency of industry and from 
greater use of younger and older 
workers. 

\ll over the country today, workers 
ind their employers are listening to a 
ew term—job control, or job stabil- 
ization—and_ are wondering how it 

will affect them. Some have heard 

described as “job freezing,” an 

‘roneous term, and are apprehensiv e. 
lob control, or stabilization, is a new 
‘rm and a new problem in a nation 

ed to having plenty of workers. It 

1 device to enable each war activity 
‘Md community to make the fullest 
€ of its labor—potential as well as 
oresent working force. It is based 
bon policies the National Manage- 
nent] ibor Policv Committee of the 

t \lanpower Commission has rec- 
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ommended. It is implemented lo- 
cally only after thorough consultation 
with management and labor repre- 
sentatives on an Area War Man- 
power Committee. 

The purposes 
trol are: 


of manpower con- 


1. To protect war production from 
the disruption caused by employers 
pirating skilled workers from each 
other or by workers leaving one job 
to seek the higher wages offered by 
another, while ‘at the same time pro- 
viding means by which workers can 
change jobs if the change will help 
the war effort. 

2. To enable each war activity to 
make the best use of the workers 
available, and to enable workers to 
use their highest skills. 


Brig.-Gen. Frank J. McSherry 


To stop needless influxes of 
workers to areas where transporta- 
tion, housing and health facilities 
are already taxed to the breaking 
point. 

4. To provide adequate recruiting, 
training and upgrading programs for 
workers in every area. 

No worker, under such job con- 
trol, may transfer from one job to 
another without the approval of his 
employer or of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission. This is not, 
however, a job freeze. Actually, the 
program encourages workers to change 
jobs when the change will aid the 
war effort. Each program provides 
circumstances under which an em- 
ployee may transfer. Although each 
program will be adapted to the local 
situation, almost all will permit a man 
to transfer: 


1. If the worker is competent to 
perform higher skilled work than his 
employer can provide. 

2. When the worker is employed 
for a substantial period at less than 
full time. 

3. When the distance between the 
worker's home and his job is un- 
reasonably great and when the 
prospective new job is much closer 
or more accessible. 

4. When the worker has compel- 
ling personal reasons for making the 
change. 


In most communities where man- 
power control is now in effect the 
employee may get a signed okay 
from his employer which will be 
accepted by the new employer to 
whom he applied for a job, thereby 
eliminating his going to the U. S. 
Employment Service. Should the 
employer refuse to grant such a re- 
lease, a worker may then appeal to 
the U.S.E.S. if he feels that the em- 
ployer’s action was unfair. 

Any disputes as to the application 
of the program may be appealed to 
the Area Manpower Committee. The 
War Manpower Commission em- 
ployment stabilization, or job con- 
trol, plan is designed to enable local 
citizens to work out the manpower 
controls for each area, in much the 
same way as local citizens, sitting on 
Selective Service boards, now direct 
all inductions of local men into the 
armed forces. 


Coal Can Help 


The coal industry, both manage- 
ment and labor, can do much “to 
solve its own manpower problems. 
The industry must play its part in the 
war program by producing more coal 
per man in 1943 than ever before. 
The industry can do this only by: 


per- 


1. Hiring and training new 
sonnel and reducing physical stand- 
ards as necessary. 

2. Decreasing 
work to an irreducible minimum. 


absenteeism from 


Working at least a 42-hour 
week. 

By the democratic nature and the 
universal character of the machinery 
by which we induct men into our 
armed forces, the coal industry must 
expect to continue to contribute part 
of its manpower to the armed forces. 

In so far as labor is available the 
industry must replace the men it 
contributes to the armed forces by 
hiring new men and training them, 
and by hiring women, minority 
groups and handicapped workers in 
so far as possible. It is management's 
responsibility in this war cffort to 
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provide at least 42 hours of work per 
week, and it is labor’s responsibility 
to work such hours. It is the re- 
sponsibility of both management and 


labor to be on the job full time every 
working day. There can be no “time 
off” in an all-out war effort. Peace- 
time standards must give place to the 


standards of a nation in an all-out war 
effort. ‘The coal industry caniot fail 
in 1943 to meet the requiremeitts im. 


posed upon it. 


CAPACITY ADDITIONS 


Relatively Small in Bituminous Mining 


Getting Output Largely From Existing Operations the Rule — Strict 
Materials Control Among the Runaway Preventers— Specialty Coals 
Given Preference—Many Deep Mines Strip Outcrops for More Coal 


GETTING the tonnage from exist- 
ing propertics rather than bringing 
new or reopened capacity into pro- 
duction has marked developments in 
this war to date in the bituminous 
industry. In this respect, the present 
situation differs radically from that 
which prevailed in World War I, 
when there was a rush to open new 
mines. One aftermath of this rush, 
it will be remembered, was just that 
much excess capacity to complicate 
the job of the industry when it be- 
came necessary to shorten sail as a 
result of increased efficiency in con- 
sumption and the greater pressure of 
other fuels. 

Phe difficulty of extra war c ipacity, 
however, is one that should not seri- 
ously embarrass bituminous mining 
after the present conflict, barring an 


This preparation plant 


improbable change in the present way 
of doing things. ‘To fine the point, 
both operators and, especially, the 
War Production Board and_ other 
government agencies have joined in 
restricting the construction of new 
operations primarily to those capable 
of supplying specialty coals, such as 
the coking variety, or to supply the 
needs of consumers and market areas 
faced with the prospect of shortages. 
One major medium for attaining this 
end, of course, is the close control 
over equipment and materials exer- 
cised by WPB, which means in turn 
a tight control over the opening of 
new properties or the reopening of old 
where much new 
installed. 

It is true, naturally, that new prop- 
erties started before materials control 






serves Flamingo mine, 


facilities must be 


Fairview, Ill. 
struction started in 1941), one of the new operations producing in 1942. 


was put on a war basis went ahead to 


completion. Therefore, several began 
turning out coal in 1942 and appear 
in the accompanying table of new 


mines or old mines reopened and start- 
ing to produce in 1942. This table 
makes no pretense of being complete 
especially as far as sm: ne mines are 
concerned, but it is believed that i 
does include a majority of the big 
ones. 

In a number of cases, new properties 
represented replacement of existing 
operations worked out or abandoned. 
Frequently, material from the old was 
used to equip the new. Also, as stated, 
a number of the new operations were 
started before materials restrictions 
went on a war basis. 

New coking-coal projects included 
such ones as the Wilkeson Products 
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Company and Mine* Location 








{ uma 

\labama By-Products Corp. (Labuco).... Labuco 
Republie Steel Corp. (Sayre) Sayreton 
Republie Steel Corp. (Virginia) ...... Bessemer 
Roden Coal Co. (No. 3).... ; Marvel 
I 








R -Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. (Bessie)... Maben 
N essee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. (Short 
Bye Bly 71 Tad) ee a eas ee ray a Short Creek 
Illinois 
N. Black Gold Coal'G@o:..c ccs eaetccs ices DuQuoin 


Xs. Fairview Collieries Corp. (Flamingo). Fairview 












We. Pipneer COGN OC Oe sos cindales nes e.6 ce dae ieee Sheffield 
U, Pyramid Coal Corp............. .....+ Pinckneyville 
MN. ‘Priax-brder Coal Oise. ccs cc ccacside cents Elkville 
| Victory Coal Co. (Penwell)....... wiles as) ale 
Indiana 
NX. Knox Consolidated Coal Corp. (No. 5).... Bruceville 





X. Linton-Summit Coal Co. (Templeton No. 4) Sullivan 

















Pyramid Coal Corp................ . Seeleyville 
XY. Standard Coal Co (Julian. No. 5)........+. Frichton 
Kentucky 
X am COE Ole cio o6. 5-0 Cale Ni eie Ore ies . Belfry 
N \ ° Di amond Coal Cc Rhee eteswid ere oh ... Chevrolet 
N - inderella Coal Corp..........cce00: Hatfield 
MN: ‘Werihiele Coe Coy... céssccscccesdcewsees Pinson Fork 
} Jennys Creek Coal Co. (Jennys Creek).... Paintsville 
XN. Low Ash Coal Co. (Dalton truck tipple)... Pikeville 
N. Molva Cosl'Coe. GMGIVE):.. «cccecccccescs Drift 
} Miller Coal Co. (Miller No. 2 truck tipple). Regina 
Nickels Coal Co. (Nickels truck tipple).... Estill 
XN. Peerless Darby Coal Co..... . Totz 
Pikeville Coal Co. (Pikeville truck tipple) . Pikeville 
N ui C. Vwdy Coal Gor. cc caciccecasccses Harlan 






Republic Steel CoOrocc ccc dc cccctcew ccc Pike County 









. Semet-Solvay Co. (Henry Clay)...... ... Lookout 

XN. Sizemore Mining Corp. (Turner 3-4).... Drift 

I South-East Coal Co. (LaViers)........... Millstone 
Utilities Elkhorn Coal Co. (Esco No 10) .. Esco 
Missouri 






NS. Hume-Sinclair Coal Co...........cccese: Foster 
NS. Pioneer Coal Co. (No. 3, replacing No. 1).. Walker 
O} thoma 




























MeAleste® Puc? Con. ceo oiccices cbse sccdes Carbon 
DE CAUORUGE UGE Oso. 6.0i. 0s co cwdene beeens Carbon 
WIGAIORGBE TOE Ole 66/6 ice it, ccs ek bee wueis McCurtain 
Ni -Patia-Puntiy Combe)... x5 0sicccsavaeeediees ees 
NS: Sooner Coal Mining Co... .......sccccssess Oologah 
I ennsyivanva 
\llegheny River Mining Co. (Ringgold 
INO ais Seat gcd nits gene regattas Bs Sean Sprankle Mills 
Allegheny River Mining Co. (Chickasaw 
15a ae) aE ee ERR rarer tees eae ..... Chickasaw 
Berwind- White Coal Mining Co. (Eureka 
1 OS) SI eae IA Re Re Ire Windber 
Black Bes auty Cer Oe ils pee ai eielate Shamrock 
XN. Brookwood Shaft, Inc. (Nos. 2 2 and aeses Brookwood 
N. Cambria Fuel Co. (Cambria No. 4)....... Shanksville 
\. Cambria Mills Coal Co. (Cambria Mills 
BNO Ors sehclad oon oeryuey mavoe fishes ta oeteas Glasgow 
NS Carrier & Son (Harlan No. 6)..........-. Summerville 
NS Carrier & Son (Harlan No. 7)............ Summerville 
N. Center Hall Coal Mining Co. (No. 1)..... Osceola Mills 
NS. Clarion Coal Mining Co. (Limestone)... .. Sligo 
NX. Clearfield Bituminous Coal Mining Corp 



























Suckel, A. C. (Flack) 






cosens stoyestown 
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; ROG INOS cto 5.05. os eG srg a's Wired sees Arcadia 
NS Elba Coal Co., Inc. (Elba No. 2)......... Madera 
‘NS. Hawk Run Coal Mining Co. (Coaldale 
ies MAPAEIY oe oie eee easter ee Te Munson 
‘S. Hawk Run Coal Mining Co. (Coaldale 
ee TS a ee ae Rec aeeeee ae ants Munson 
MS. Hawk Run Coal Mining Co. (Coaldale 
cab A tare itera tae Pema Ree : Munson 
H.C. J tick CG oke C ire eee wes f Leisenring 
H. ©. Frick Coke Co.. ovemea cect Greene Co 
2 Hillman Coal & C oke C o (Black Diamond) Monongahela City 
4 K. & R. Coal Co. (River Hill No. 1)...... Kylertown 
2 Kenbrook Coal Co. (No. 1)..... j Sligo 
‘. McCarey Coal 7. Co. (No. 1). ’ Brookville 
‘. Ma Cc oal Co. (No. Homer City 
Marston Coal Co. pte an ‘He ad No. .. Indian Head 
» Maurer, F. R. (Carnwath)....... New Millport 
‘S. F.C. Morgan Coal Co. (Morgan No. 2 Corsica 
. P. & G. Coal Co. (Oak Valley).... . Corsica 
‘. P. & G. Coal Co. (Holden)........ Corsica 
Peerless Coal Co. (Peerage No. 2 Windber 
Pins Hill Smokeless Coal Co. (Ponfeigh 6A) Berlin 
Rid sburg Coal Co. (Brown)........... Riddlesburg 
River Hill Coal Co. (No. 2).............. Kylertown 


Daily 


Outputt 
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Company and Mine* 





1 8 S| Fee eeee 


B (Pine Ridge 


me W olf ' ioe 
me Wolf ‘ 
C.. Ca., Sia 


N. Stineman Coal Mining Co. (No. 3)...... 

N. Tartan Coal Mining Co 

N. Walker, John D. (Leland 

N. W allwark, ¢ reorge F. (Wallco) 

N. Wood Coal Mining Co., F. 
INTE enes swan an wows 

N. Wolf-O-Lack Coal Co. Li 

N Wolf-O-Lack Coal Co. (Le 

NS. Walker, R. S. (Bradford 
Ie ce cede ea ceees 

NS. Walker, R.S. (Brs adleed C 
NG@SR oi ices 

NS. Walker, R. S. (Bradford 


Smo. No. 3)... 


NS. Walker, R. S. (Bradford 


WRG ARS vcc- eos 
R, Saxman Coal & C ‘oke Co. 


Utah 


¢. Co., C ‘oper 
©. Coa., Aurora 


(Hi arrison).. 


U Columbia Steel Co. (Defense Plant Div.) 


et) 
R Kaiser Co., Inc., by Ut: ah 
side) 


Virginia 
N. Margaret Ann Coal Co... 
R Stonega Coke & Coal Co 
Washington 
R. Atlas Coal Mines, Inc. (A 


N. D. & F. Mining Co. (Bucoda).. 
Franklin Gem Coal Co. (F 


4 Husky Coal Mining Co. 
N Martin, Wallace (Beaver) 
vi May Valley Coal Co. (Cos 


R. National Coal Co. (National 


R O’ Kay Coal Co, (O’ Kay) 
J Wilkeson Products Corp 


West Virginia 
N. Alvarez, Manuel (Lamber 


N. Ames Mining Co. (Ames).. 


N. Big Eagle Coal Co.. 


F uel Co. (Sunny- 


i rere 
ranklin Gen. ‘ 
(Husky) <.. s< << cs 
alfields)..... 


t’s Run).... 


N. Clark Coal Co. (Junior No. 7). 


NS. Consolidation Coal Co. (No. 22-A) 
NS. Consolidation Coal Co. (No. 84-A) 
NS. Consolidation Coal Co. (No. 84-B) 
NS. Consolidation Coal Co. (No. 88-A) 
NS. Consolidation Coal Co. (No. 90-A) 


N. Cornell Coke Co. (Yale).. 
N. Deepwater Coal Co 


NS. Eureka Coal Co. (Webster No. 1) 
Gay Mining Co. (Timbar)... 


N. 
NS. Home Const. Co. (Vulean 
N 


Kray Coal Co. (Ream No. 


N. 
NS. Lanark Coals, Ine.... 
N 


Mary Frances Coal Co. (No. 2) 


Johnson Coal Co. (No. 2). 


R Maryland New River Coal Co. (Dubree 


No 3) 


R. Maryland New River Coal Co. (Dubree 


No. 5) 


R. Ne Ww Rive rc oal C o. | Graham) 


NS. Nuri Smokeless Coal Co 
N. Princess Pat Coal Co 
N. Queen, Carl L....... 
. Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. 
R. Roaring Creek Coal Co. 
x Rock Lick Coal Co ee 

NS. Sherrodsville Mining Co 


(Marrow) 


(Black Knight 7) 
Hart No. J) 


(Meadow brook) 


4 Simpson Creek Collieries Co. (Galloway 
No. 3 Sea 
N Stover Sinoke less Coal Co. (Jonancy 


Wyoming 


U. Union Pacifie Coal Co., (Stansbury 
] 


a Union Pacifie Coal Co.... 


* Letters preceding each listing indicate, as far 


the following: N, new operatic 
tated; U, new operation under ¢ 


“onstruction 


. South Fork 


Location 





Rimersburg 
McCartney 
Sligo 


Hastings 
Sligo 
Sligo 


Lecontes Mills 


Shawsville 


. Grassflat 


Shawsville 


. Que Creek 


Horse Canyon 


. Sunnyside 


Conaway 
Big Stone Gap 


Morton 

Bucoda 

Black Diamond 
Ravensdale 
Coquille, O. 
fenton 
Cumberland 
Buckley 

Wilkeson 


Harrison Co. 
Favette 
Mohawk 
Marion Co. 
Marion Co. 
Harrison Co. 
Harrison Co. 
Harrison Go. 
Harrison Co. 


Monongalia Co. 


Deepwater 
Taylor Co. 
Gilbert, W. Va. 
Harrison Co. 
Taylor Co. 
Preston Co. 
Lanark 

Ingram Branch 


Winona 


Winona 
Preston Co. 
Mt. Hope 
Winona 
Preston Co. 
Upshur Co. 
Raleigh 
Randolph Co. 
Concho 
Harrison Co. 


Barbour Co. 


Piney View 


Reliance 
tock Springs 


Daily 


Outputt 
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Partial List of New and Reopened Bituminous Mines and Mines on Which 
Construction Was Started in 1942 







1 
1 


i 


re) 


as information was available, 


mn; R, existing operation reopened or rehabili- 


1er. 


The letter 5S indicates a stripping 
operation. Mines brought into production in 1942 are listed, 


although con- 
struction may have started earli 


+ With some exceptions, the daily output figures are either the rated tonnage 


achieved or ultimately expecte 


d) or the average or approximate production. 


In a few instances of mines being developed, the daily putput figures are those 


prevailing at the time of the 
obtained, or the output was onl 


survey. Where 
y a few tons or, 


at present, 


no definite figures could be 
less than 500 tons 


a month, as in the case of all but one of the Washington properties, the spaces 


were left blank. 


t Deep mines opened from old or existing strip pits. 


1 Approximate daily output. 
* Average daily output. 





























































Corp., in Washington; Columbia 
Steel and Sunnyside, in Utah; three 
mines being constructed by the Mc- 
Alester Fuel Co., in Oklahoma, and 
others in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Alabama. 

The tabulation also shows a sub- 
stantial number of new stripping 
operations in the East and South, 
especially Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. While detailed reports were 
not received for western Pennsylvania, 
general information shows that strip- 


ping additions were as active there as 
in central Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia, the objective being, 
among other things, a greater supply 
of coking coal. 

Many of the strip properties in the 
East and South were opened by com- 
panies already operating deep mines 
as a quick, cheap way of building up 
tonnage. Contrariwise, some stripping 
companies in the Middle West opened 
or were preparing to open slope mines, 
with others interested in the subject. 








How much additional capacity was 
added by the new and reopened pr.ip- 
erties put in production in 1942 is 
difficult to say. But available eviderice 
indicates that it is not as much as 
might appear on the surface, as there 
were heavy closings in some regions 
in addition to properties replaced. [n 
one State, according to reports, some 
30,000 tons of daily capacity was 
junked or scheduled for junking, al- 
though not all had been producing in 
late years. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
Shows Sales Drop While Tonnage Rises 


Mobile Loader Sales Off 4.3 Percent in 1942—Conveyor Sales Also 
Drop While Scrapers Show Increase—Tonnage Mechanically Loaded 
and Cleaned, However, Continues Its Steady Rise of Recent Years 


By W. H. YOUNG, 
R. L. ANDERSON. 
G. A. LAMB 
and JOHN W. BUCH“ 


SALES of mechanical loading equip- 
ment for use in underground coal 
mines decreased in 1942 from 1941. 
Installations of mechanical cleaning 
equipment at bituminous mines also 
were less in 1942 than in 1941. This 
was due in part to some of the manu- 
facturers devoting a portion of their 
facilities to direct defense work. 

The total capacity of mechanical- 
loading equipment sold to the bitu- 
minous coal, anthracite and lignite 
industries in 1942 was 7.7 percent less 
than that of 1941 and the capacity of 
mechanical-cleaning installations at 
bituminous mines was 20 percent less 
in 1942 than 1941. 

This survey was made possible by 
the courteous cooperation of all known 
manufacturers of mechanical loading 
and cleaning equipment in the United 
States, supplemented with data from 
various trade journals. 

During 1941 there were 186,667,250 
net tons of underground bituminous 


*Messrs. Young, Anderson and 
are members of the Economics 
Bituminous Coal Division; Mr. Buch is 
Chief, Coal Economies Division, Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Printed with permission of the director 
of the Bituminous Coal Division and the 
director of the Bureau of Mines 
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coal and lignite mechanically loaded, 
and 13,441,987 net tons of under- 
ground anthracite, a total of 200,- 
109,237, or 39 percent, of the total 
production from underground mines. 
In 1940, 34 percent of the total 
bituminous, anthracite and_ lignite 
underground production. was loaded 
mechanically. 

Bituminous coal — mechanically 
cleaned in the United States in 1941 
amounted to 117,539,522 net tons. 
This figure includes Alaska, which had 
one cleaning installation that produced 
69,665 net tons of mechanically 
cleaned coal. Total production of 


bituminous coal and lignite in the 
United States and Alaska was +460), 
771,500 net tons in 1940 and 514,- 
149,245 net tons in 1941. Twenty-two 
percent of the total output of 1940 
and 23 percent of the 1941 was pro- 
duced as mechanically cleaned coal. 
Sales of Mechanized-Loading Units 
by Types—Table I shows the number 
of units of mechanized-loading equip- 
ment sold to bituminous coal, anthra- 
cite and lignite mines for underground 
use, as reported by manufacturers, for 
the years 1935 to 1942, inclusive. 
Total number of mobile loaders sold 
decreased from 368 in 1941 to 352 in 





TABLE I—UNITS OF MECHANICAL LOADING EQUIPMENT SOLD TO BITUMINOUS COAL, 
ANTHRACITE, AND LIGNITE MINES FOR UNDERGROUND USE IN THE UNITED STATES, AS 
REPORTED BY MANUFACTURERS, 1935 TO 1942, INCLUSIVE 




















| } 
| Percent 
| } | | Change, 
1935 | 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
| | | | from 
| | 1941 
| | a haw A oe 
Type of equipment: | 
Mobile loaders........ 115 344 292 241 | 292 | 233] 368 352 | —4.3 
Soraperst. ..6 css ss 22 28 29 10 | 26 | 39 | 11 29 | +163.6 
COnVEVOTE *. 6.5 cccs-ses 681 994 | 1,095 990 | 1,311 | 1,762 | 2,130 | *1,491 | 3 
Pit-car loaders........ 28 11 32 139 2 | 3 10 2 —80.0 
Total, all types...... 846 | 1,377 | 1,448 | 1,380 | 1,631 | 2,037 | 2,519 | 31,874 | 8 
Number of manufacturers | | 
reporting............. 28 28 28 ) | 32 | 28 | 

















29 | 31 | 





1 Reported as scrapers or scraper haulers and hoists. 
2 Includes hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with duckhills and other self-loading heads 


Sales 


of both loading heads and shaker conveyors are counted for years 1935 to 1941, inclusive, but the figure 
for 1942 does not include loading heads separately; see text for additional explanation. 


§ Not comparable with previous years: see note ? 
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TABLE II.—TOTAL NUMBER OF UNITS OF 
MECHANIZED LOADING EQUIPMENT SHIPPED 
FOR USE IN EACH STATE OR REGION IN 1942 


(L — Mobile loading machines; P — Pit-car loaders; 
S — Scrapers; C — Conveyors) 









































Number of; Types of 
units of jequipment in 
State and region all types | approximate 
shipped | order of 
| in 1942 | capacity 
| in 1942 
Northern Appalachian States: 
PeNNAVIVANE ... . 6.6 ccscees- | 309 Les 
MNO: sine cleties.eixa ‘ 106 C.L 
Southern Appalachian States: | 
West Virginia........ | 565 | C.LS.P 
Virginia. 47 C.L. 
Kentucky 118 | LE. 
Alabama. . | 136 es: 
Tennessee . 23 &. 
Middle Western States 
Illinois. . | 60 L.C 
Indiana..... 15 I 
Trans-Mississippi States: 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Iowa! 44 C.S8.L 
Colorado..... ; 25 C.L 
Montana and Utah | 61 L.C.S. 
New Mexico, North Dakota| 
and Washington ; : 5 Ee. 
Wyoming..... SRG FST 27 C8. 
Total bituminous and lignite| 1,536 L.C.8.P 
Pennsylvania anthracite... .. 338 CS. 
Grand total 2. csc cccsacss | 1,874 L.C.8.P. 





\942, or 4.3 percent. Although 1942 
viles were less than 1941, they were 
the second highest year on record. 
Sales of scrapers rose from 11 in 194] 
to 29 in 1942, an increase of 163.6 per- 
cent. 

Conveyor sales in 1942 amounted 
to 1491 units. This figure does not 
include sales of duckbills, which have 

en included in all previous years. 
iherefore, the figure for 1942 is not 
comparable with 1941 or earlier years. 
However, the capacity of conveyors 
old in 1942 was 16.5 percent less 
than the capacity of similar sales in 
141. By excluding sales of duckbills 
ome of the overlapping of conveyor 
les is eliminated. For instance, in 
1940 there were 2,919 conveyors, 
hand-loaded and those equipped with 
duckbills, in active use at bituminous 
‘coal and lignite mines, as reported by 
mine operators. By adding 1940 bitu- 
uunous and lignite conveyor and duck- 

ll sales of 1,573 units, there appears 
t) be 4,492 units available for use in 
941, whereas the number reported 
n active use by mine operators was 
or 897 less. This difference 
{897 represents idle or worn-out and 
bsolete equipment, duplications in 
‘porting sales, and a small number of 
mvevors which were used in con- 
inction with mobile loaders. 

Pit-car loader sales dropped to the 
Ww figure of 2, which equals the low- 


“St previously recorded, that for the 
ear 1939, 




























5,595. 
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Regional Distribution of Sales—Ta- 
ble II shows the total number of units 
of mechanical-loading equipment of all 
types sold in the various States and 
regions in 1942. ‘Types of equipment 
sold in approximate order of capacity 
are shown by letter symbol. For 
example, 309 mechanical-loading units 










of equipment were sold in Pennsvyl- 
vania. In this total of units soid, 
mobile loaders (indicated by ““L”’) fur- 
nished the largest addition to capacity 
and conveyors (“C’’) furnished the 
second largest addition, followed by 
scrapers (““S”). Capacities are based 
on actual performance as reported in 





TABLE III—SALES OF MECHANICAL LOADING EQUIPMENT IN 1942 COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
NUMBER IN ACTIVE USE IN PRECEDING YEARS 











Number of Machines in Active Use as Reported by Mine Operators | Number 
of Ma- 
| aoe OE ee = ie chines 
| Sold as 
| | Reported 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 |by Manu- 
| facturers 
~ | in 1942 
Bituminous and lignite mines: 
Mobile loading machines. . §23 534 657 980 1 1,405; 1,573) 1,720) 1,985 352 
Scrapers... ae ines 93 119 78 106 1 117 131 116 109 15 
Pit-car loaders - 2,453; 2,288; 2,098) 1.851 1 1,392 873 697 607 2 
Conveyors equipped with duck-! 
bills and other self-loading 
heads... 132 157 179 234 1 346 559 656 788 2 
Hand-loaded conveyors — num- 
ber of units 525 74 670 936 1 1,526; 1,834) 2.263) 2,807 31,167 
Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania): 
Mobile loading machines 18 14 1 e ) 8 5 5 4 4 
Scrapers. ... ; 455 517 507 6504 539 545 535 6 547 6505 14 
Pit-car loaders. .. 19 25 22 5 5 5 5 5 S 4 
Conveyors equipped with duck- 
bills and other self-loading 
heads 12 13 30 5 5 5 5 8 5 2 
Hand-loaded conveyors — num- 
of units. ... 940; 1,338) 1,563) 71,790) § 1,855) *1,831) $1,997) 72,189) 72,432 3324 





1 Data for 1937 not available for bituminous and lignite mines. 


2 Included with hand-loaded conveyors. 
3 Includes conveyors equipped with duckbills. 
4 Included with scrapers. 

5 Included with hand-loaded conveyors. 

6 Includes mobile loading machines. 


In sales for 1942 loading heads were rot counted as a s?parate unit. 
Pp 


7 Includes pit-car loaders and conveyors equipped with duckbills and other self-loading heads. 
8 Includes mobile loading machines, pit-car loaders, and conveyors equipped with duckhills and other self-loading heads 





TABLE IV—COMPARISON OF MOBILE LOADERS, SCRAPERS, AND CONVEYORS IN ACTUAL 
USE IN 1941 WITH SALES REPORTED IN 1942, BY REGIONS 





Mobile Loaders 


State and Region 


Scrapers Conveyors 





In Use Sales In Use Sales In Use Sales 
in in in in in in 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1 
BITUMINOUS AND LIGNITE MINES 
Northern Appalachian States: | 
Pennsylvania... . 373 116 26 2 734 191 
Maryland..... 28 
Ohio.....:.. 122 31 153 75 
Michigan. . 5 
Southern Appalachian States: 
Alabama. . 29 30 48 4 330 100 
Kentucky. 142 SLD sw caetes 284 81 
Tennessee 3 90 23 
West Virginia 464 75 5 3 1,077 485 
Virginia. . 41 2 111 45 
Middle Western States: | 
Tlinoie.......... : : aI 540 28 | 20 32 
Indiana... a Py 135 ROE ooocae, Btae es 14 2 
Trans-Mississippi States2... ae | 136 23 30 6 | 749 133 
Total bituminous and lignite 1,985 352 109 15 3,595 1,167 
ANTHRACITE MINES 
Pennsylvania 3505 14 | 42,432 32 
Grand total .--| 1,985 352 614 | 29 | 6,027 1,491 





1 Includes conveyors equipped with duckbills 


2 Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 


ington, and Wyoming 
3 Mobile loaders included with scrapers. 


* Includes pit-car loaders and duckbills or other self-loading conveyors. 
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i941 by mine operators. Of all me- 
chanical- loading equipment sold in 
1942, mobile loaders furnished the 
greatest added capacity, with convev- 
ors, scrapers and _pit-car loaders fol- 
lowing in order named. 

Types of Machines Compared With 
Units in Use—Table III shows the 
number of the different types of 
mechanical-loading equipment in ac- 
tive use since 1933. Mobile loaders 
in use in bituminous and lignite mines 
as reported by mine operators in- 
creased from 523 in 1933 to 1,955 in 
1941. Scraper units in use at bitu 
minous and lignite mines show little 
change, increasing from 93 in 1933 to 
109 in 1941. At bituminous and lig- 
nite mines, conveyors equipped with 
duckbills and other self-loading heads 
in active use increased 497 percent and 
the number of hand-loaded conveyors 
increased 435 percent from 1933 to 
1941. Mechanical-loading equipment 
of all types in active use at bituminous 
ind lignite mines as reported by mine 
operators increased from 3,726 in 1933 
to 6,296 in 1941, an increase of 69 per- 
cent, while all types in use at anthra- 
cite mines increased from 1,444 to 
2,937, or 103 percent, during the same 
period. 

Total sales of all tvpes of mechani- 
calloading equipment sold to the 
bituminous and lignite industry in 


1942 amounted to 1,536 units, which 
was 24.4 percent of the total number 
in active use in 1941, while the total 
number of units sold to the anthracite 
mines in 1942 was 338, or 11.5 per- 
cent of the total in use in 1941. 

Types of Equipment Purchased by 
Regions in 1942—The number of 
mobile loaders, scrapers and conveyors 
shipped into the various States and 
groups of States in 1942 and the num- 
ber of units in actual use in 1941 are 
shown in Table IV. All of the 352 
mobile loaders sold in 1942 were 
shipped to bituminous coal and _lig- 
nite mines. Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines received the largest number of 
mobile loaders sold in 1942, with 
West Virginia in second place and 
Alabama and Kentucky tied for third. 

There were 29 scraper units sold in 
1942, the bituminous mines receiving 
15 units and the anthracite 14. No 
scraper units were sold in 1942 for 
use in lignite mines. 

Conveyor sales in 1942 in relation 
to the number in actual use in 194] 
were greater in the Middle Western 
States than in any of the other regions. 

Trackless Gathering Equipment— 
Sales of  self-powered — rubber-tired 
trackless-haulage units increased in 
1942 over 1941. Sales were made in 
cight States; Pennsylvania received the 
largest number, and West Virginia, 





Kentucky, Alabama and Ohio followed 
in the order named. ‘These units. 
which are generally called “shuttle 
cars,’ are used to transport the coal 
from the mobile loader to a transfer 
station on the haulageway. Mobile 
loaders also load onto conveyors and 
directly into mine cars. During | 94] 
the initial phase of transportation of 
mobile loader tonnage was as follows: 
86 percent by mine cars, 11 percent by 
tubber-tired  trackless haulage units, 
and 3 percent by conveyors. 

Mechanical Cleaning of Bituminous 
Coal—During 1942. installations of 
mechanical-cleaning equipment ere 
made in nine States. ‘Total capacity 
of cleaning equipment sold for use at 
bituminous coal mines in 1942 is esti- 
mated at 6,400 net tons of cleaned 
coal per hour, as compared with §,(00 
net tons capacity sold in 1941. Some 
of these plants will not be completed 
until early in 1943, but the sales were 
all made in 1942. In terms of addi- 
tional capacity, one-half of the sales 
were made to mines that did not have 
cleaning plants and the other one-half 
were made as additions to equipment 
or replacements at mines that already 
had cleaning plants. The greatest 
capacity of sales was made in Pennsv'- 

vania, with West Virginia, Indiana, 
Alabama and Illinois following in the 
order named. 


BITUMINOUS STRIPPERS 


Expand Output and Improve Facilities 


Outcrop Stripping Registers Major Gains in the East and South in 
1942—Big Shovels Equipped With Special Controls and Automatic 
Leveling Devices—Trend to Automotive Haulage Gains Momentum 


BITUMINOUS 
ctive in 1942, 
large 


stripping continued 
even though installa- 
tions of and auxiliary 
quipment largely as a 
sult of war-time restrictions on mate 
s. Production, however, 

substantial gain, 
projects were 


shovels 


was reduced 


registered 
while some new 
approved by the War 
Production Board primarily to safe- 
cuard certain consumers and consum- 
Ing areas against possible deficiencies 
in fucl supplies. 

The old established stripping fields 
continued to mark up their share of 
the increased output, but perhaps the 


€8 


greatest relative increase in opening 
new properties was in the eastern 


states. ‘Thus, 1942 witnessed a major 
growth in outcrop stripping in eastern 
Ohio, western and central Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia. 
ven southern West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky, as well as 
states farther south, shared in the nis- 
ing tide of open-pit production. 

A quick and easy source of extra 
coal was a major reason back of much 
of the eastern and southern activity. 
his factor was especially notable in 
regions producing specialty coals or 













where new industries had created 
large new demands. Thus, the coking- 
coal region of western Pennsylva nia, 
among ‘oblast. was a beehive of s 
ping in 1942, in addition to hiking ‘4 
its deep-mined tonnage—all to satish 
the sharply increased demand _ fot 
coke, reflected, among other things, 1 
the rebirth, for the donstion, of the 
beehive oven. 

While many of these new pits ac- 
counted for such relatively small ton- 
nages as 200 to 300 per day, a number 
turned out 700 to 1,000 or more tons 
per day. With very few exceptions, 
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the equipment is powered with inter- 
nal combustion engines. Shovels 
dominate as stripping units. In many 
cascs, these are standard contractors’ 
units, but in others, especially where 
the operators already were in the busi- 
ness, special small shovels designed 
for stripping are employed, some with 
booms and sticks long enough to per- 
mit stripping and casting overburden 
up to 35 or 40 ft. in thickness. Dip- 
per size on such shovels seldom ex- 
ceeds 24 or 3 cu.yd., and in many 
instances the shovels are used alter- 
nately in stripping and loading. Drag- 
lines are in the minority in these east- 
ern operations, which also (in eastern 
Ohio) include some shovels carrying 
dippers up to 17 cu.yd. 

These latter eastern Ohio opera- 
tions employ tractor-semi-trailer haul- 
age equipment or large trucks corre- 
sponding in size with those used in 
the big strippings of the Middle West 
and Southwest. Where smaller equip- 
ment 1s employed, however, the usual 
haulage unit is the standard end-dump 
truck with built-up body, although 
some more or less special dump trucks 
better designed for stripping have 
been installed. ‘This equipment nor- 
mally dumps to bins at the tipples or 
to railroad cars over ramps. 


Strippers Sink Slopes 


While many operators in the East 
have taken to stripping to augment 
their tonnage, the process has been 
reversed in the Middle West. In other 
words, some strip operators in Illinois 
ind elsewhere have opened slope 
to increase their output, while 
similar steps are under consideration 
by others. Supplementing stripping 

rations with deep openings repre- 
B.A nothing new in ideas, as_ the 
practice was pioneered many years 
ago, but it does mark a rebirth of the 
In several cases, the slopes 
are not opened from the old pits and 
some are not even in the same seam. 
In others, as at the Burning Star mine 
of the Truax-Traer Coal Mining Co., 
Eikville, Ml. (see article starting on 
p. 91, the opening has been made 
trom an existing pit. 

New large stripping shovels put in 
Service lek vear fe: tured, among other 
things, amplidyne or “Rototrol” con- 
trol of one or all of the hoist, swing 
ind crowd motions, plus automatic 
leveling. A new Marion 5561 knee- 
action shovel with 35-cu.yd. dipper 
installed at the Middle Grove prop- 
erty of the Midland Electric Coal 
Corp., Farmington, Ill., was equipped 
with General Electric amplidyne con- 
trol of all three motions, as well as 
wit automatic leveling equipment 
dascd on the use of electric eyes (Coal 


Mines 


practice. 


— 
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Outcrop stripping with small shovels increases in the East and South. 


Age, November, 1942, p. The 
Bucy rus-Ene 1050-B eee aa 33- 
cu.yd. dipper started up by the Fair- 
view Collieries Corp., Fairview, Il. 
was equipped with Westinghouse 
“Rototrol” for swing motion, as well 
as with mercury-switch automatic level- 
ing. Another 1050-B with several spe- 
cial features was being erected at the 
end of the year for Foley Bros. at the 
Rosebud mine of the Northwestern 
Improvement Co., Colstrip, Mont. 

The new controls are designed to 
prevent severe shocks and strains to 
the shovels and electrical equipment, 
simplify the control mechanism, in- 
sure prompter and more accurate re- 
sponse to control impulses and provide 
more rapid and smoother acceleration 
and retardation, all resulting in lower 
maintenance and higher production. 
Experience during the year tended to 
prove the worth of all these claims. 
Automatic leveling, whether by elec- 
tric eye or mercury switch, apparently 
showed its advantages in saving time 
in moving as well as in smoother 
shovel operation. 

Another new wrinkle, on a loading 
shovel, makes two d.c. generators do 
the work of three and shortens the 
length of the m.g. set. On this 85-B 
machine, one generator with four 
brush holders drives the swing and 
crowd motors by a dual-wiring sy yster. 
One armature delivers two independ. 
ent currents for the motions stated, 
this with the Ward Leonard system 
of control. 

Aside from new machines, there 
was considerable moving of equip- 
ment already in service, supplemented, 
in many cases, by substantial rebuild- 
ing. The same applied to draglines, 
and in addition new ones put into 
service included the Page 621-S walker 


at the Rushville (Ill.) truck mine of 
the Schuyler Coal Corp. Diesel-oper- 
ated, the unit is fitted with a 6-cu.yd. 
bucket, with a 7-yd. unit for use where . 
overburden conditions are favorable. 
Boom length is 135 ft. The bucket 
motions are operated by one engine 
through clutches. The swing motion 
is motor-driven from a diesel-powered 
gencrator. 


Stacker Installed 
Several new 85-B, 100-B and Mar- 
ion knee-action loaders went into 
service in 1942 to replace smaller ma 
chines, in addition to those accom- 
panying the stripping units at new 


properties. And one middle western 
organization installed a stacker to 


help the stripping unit in deeper over- 


burden. As yet, no details are avail 
able on its operation. Some of the 


newer or more frequently employed 
features of the new loaders were: webs 
in the centers of dippers for added 
strength; shear teeth on each side to 
cut the rib; and rubber buffers to mini- 
mize door slap. In the case of strip- 
pers, the trend still was to lightweight 
high-tensile welded or manganese 
steel units, with snubbers to reduce 
slap. A number of the welded type 
were equipped with heaters to help 
out in freezing weather. Heaters also 
were applied to the cylindrical sticks 
on several machines, according to 
available information. 

Bigger and more powerful overbur- 
den drills were installed by a number 
of companies. Additional rotary drills 
also were put into service for vertical 
drilling from the top of the bank. A 
new method of transporting liquid 
oxygen was developed, based on the 
use of “vacuum” tank trucks for trans- 
portation supplemented by vacuum 
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storage tanks. Evaporation is said to 
be extremely small. New plants for 
the manufacture and handling of 
liquid oxygen explosive were designed 
with an eye to maximum safety in all 
respects, while more stringent rules 
regarding handling and use were laid 
down. 

In the power field, safety also came 
much more to the fore, in part due to 
the use of war-time rubber cables with 
a smaller safety factor. Ground pro- 
tective equipment was installed by an 
increasing number of strip operators, 
along with other safeguards to men 


and equipment, including ground de- 
tectors, improved portable switch 
houses and other devices and meas- 
ures. With this, cables received much 
more attention, more splash- and 
weatherproof motors were installed in 
exposed locations, more weather- and 
dustproof controls were employed, 
lightning protection was improved, 
etc., all leading to greater safety, fewer 
interruptions of operations, longer 
equipment life and lower mainte- 
nance. 

Haulage at strip pits continued its 
evolution toward automotive equip- 





This Flamingo shovel, operating at Fairview, Ill., is among the new 
units fitted with special controls and automatic leveling equipment. 


One of the new transfer stations for dual haulage in service in 1942. 





ment, with a growing number of «ual 
outfits gomg into service in |'/42, 
And with the trend toward automo. 
tive units, motive power also con- 
tinued to evolve. In other words, 
diesel and butane power continuci to 
gain. Lower fuel cost, lower mainte 
nance and more power per cubic foot 
of space devoted to the engine were 
among the reasons for the growing 
use of diesel and butane power units. 
Truck and trailer bodies tended to in- 
crease in size and hydraulic transmis- 
sions were being given a trial, al- 
though not on any comprehensive 
scale, despite considerable interest in 
their apparent possibilities. 


Dual Haulage Increases 


Dual haulage systems, as_ stated, 
showed an increase in 1942. By this 
is meant systems based on tractors and 
semi-trailers in the pit hauling to trans- 
fer stations where the coal is loaded in 
rail cars for movement to the prepa- 
ration plant. An unusual set-up was 
operated by the Midland Electric or- 
ganization. With two mines, Middle 
Grove Nos. 1 and 2, the same fleet 
of trucks is used for both. One mine 
loads one shift and when it is over 
the trucks are loaded on flat cars 
and hauled to the other mine for 
service on the second shift. In loading, 
the trucks, under their own power, 
run off a ramp onto one end of the 
trip and across bridges to their proper 
station. In unloading, the process 1s 
reversed. 

Scarcity of repair parts and rubber 
focused increased attention on roads 
and truck maintenance in 1942. Con- 
struction and maintenance of roads 
registered major gains and moder 
road-building and maintenance equip- 
ment was installed as fast as it could 
be obtained. Maintenance of trucks 
themselves was marked by better 
garages and improved repair facilities 
reinforced by daily inspection, preven- 
tive repairs, timely and efficient lubn- 
cation and continuous records of con- 
dition covering the entire units and 
their various parts. Steam cleaners 
were more widely employed to speed 
the repair not only of trucks but of 
all other types of equipment used 
around strip mines. 
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MECHANICAL LOADING 
























































e ® ca © 
: | Adds to Its Gains at Bituminous Mines 
ot 
Te 
1g 
4 Both Hand-Loaded and Self-Loading Conveyors Widely Installed — 
s- Loading Machines Go Into Thinner Seams — Installation of Auxil- 
: iaries Active — Shuttle-Car and Transfer-Station Use Increases 
. 
in 
MECHANICAL mining of bitumi- Ohio. Shaker-type equipment with Geneva mine, Defense Plant Div., 
a nous coal set a hot pace in 1942 de- automatic duckbills was installed by Columbia Steel Co., with an eventual 
~’ —f spite the fact that war conditions re- increasing numbers of mines in 1942. capacity of 8,500 tons per day, also 
i’ [| stricted the quantity of loaders, con- The majority of the conveyors nat- will be mechanized, according to re- 
nd vevors and auxiliary equipment avail-  urally went into the thinner seams, ports. Additions were made to loading 
‘Fable. The numbers of the various units but this was not the invariable rule, and conveying equipment by other 
“4 were down, but all evidence indicates as a number of duckbill-equipped mines in Utah and neighboring states, 
| that if more had been available they shakers were employed in working such as: National Fuel Co.—Kagle 
7 would have been snapped up. As the _ thicker coal. mine, near Denver, Colo., shaker con- 
le industry went into 1943, indications Shaker conveyors with ratchet-type veyors; Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.— 
: were that the War Production Board  duckbills are supplemented by load- Frederick mine, Valdez, four addition- 
ea was sympathetic toward taking off ing machines at the Sunnyside al shaker units and four permissible 
on some of the brakes, even to the extent (Utah) property of the Utah Fuel Co., shortwalls, supplemented by addi- 
= f removing certain ordnance work _ the subject of a comprehensive enlarge- tional cars, locomotives and d.c. con- 
“ from plants manufacturing mechan- ment and rehabilitation program in version equipment; Kebler No. 2, 
n icalmining equipment. 1942 to take care of coking-coal de- ‘Tioga, two additional shakers plus 
Mb Sales of loading machines in 1942 mands bv defense industries. This transformer equipment and under- 
rn see p. 86) totaled 352, against 368 equipment has been accompanied by ground cable. The Moffat Coal Co,. 
_- f 1941, making 1942 the second best Sullivan 7-B shortwall and 7-AU track- Oak Creek, reported continued higher 
rig ver in history. With this number of mounted cutters, the latter having the _ efficiency than with older methods of 
sales, machines in use probably rose drills mounted upon them. One Good- mining. Six Jeffrey chain conveyors 
ser fy (0 some 2,235, compared with 1,985 man track loader and a Joy 11-BU 600 ft. long and six Goodman duck- 
o n 1941. Sales of conveyors (not in- crawler machine are used with the _ bill-equipped shaker conveyors are in 
le cluding duckbills, formerly included in 7-AU equipment. Jeffrey chain con- service three shifts a day. _ 
he onveyor sales in government statis- veyors are emploved in driving dip Additional conveyor installations 
on tS) aggregated 1,167 in 1942, a de- entries. with loading onto the con- were made in Illinois and Indiana in 
ip cine from 1941 although exact fig- veyors by hand and cutting with 7-B’s. 1942, as stated, although several were 
ald & Wes are not available for comparison Over 100 new 6-ton mine cars have for use behind loading machines. 
cks because of the change in method of been put in service. Plans call for Ohio installations were largely shaker 
ter (Porting sales. Two pit-car loaders later replacement of present light bat- units, many of them equipped with 
ties and 15 scrapers also were sold in 1942. tery locomotives with cable-reel un‘t; duckbills. The same held true for 
- With this equipment in service, the for secondary haulage, as well as for western Pennsylvania _ installations, 
bri fy Percentage of the deep-mined output 15-ton haulage units to replace the 8- while in central Pennsylvania opera- 
a produced mechanically probably rose ton locomotives temporarily emploved. tors tended to adhere more to the 
ill to 40, against 36.3 percent in 1941. Air is supplied to the faces by Jeffrey chain-type equipment long emploved 
sai The major activity in equipment “Midget” blowers and tubing. in that region. Two additional Jeffrey 
“al installation, in line with the trend ; ; 61-W conveyors and 61-EW elevators, 
“of fy ™ Tecent years, was in the eastern Pillar Extraction Increased for example, were added to facilities 
oe nd southern states. The trans-Mis- The Kenilworth mine, Independent at the Sonman mine, Koppers Coal 
\sippi states, as set forth in more de- Coal & Coke Co., in the same State, Div., Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. 
ulin the article on p. 86, got only 23. worked throughout the year on a new An 1,800-ft. mother-belt conveyor 
ut of the 352 loaders sold, while 41 plan (developed after long research was installed at the No. 5 mine of the 
vent into Illinois and Indiana. Penn- and experiment) for mining pillars Pennsylvania Electric Co., Seward, Pa., 
WWwania purchased 116 machines and mechanically in 16 to 17 ft. of coal, in- along with two new 300-ft. Jeffrey 
West Vi irginia 75; Alabama and Ken- creasing extraction from 25 to 30 to chain conveyors and three additional 
‘icky, 32 each; Ohio, 31. The trans- 80 to 85 percent (Coal Age, August, mining machines. The belt conveyor 
Mississippi states took a little larger 1942, p. 51). Both shaker conveyors will decrease the quantitv of heading 
are of the conveyor units, although with duckbills and Jov loading ma- rock that will have to be shot and 
‘ce again the major part went to the chines are used in pillar extraction also raise tonnage per man. With this 
‘ast ond South, West Virginia lead- (including old standing pillars), with equipment, No. 5 mine was about 50 
1g with a total of 485 bought in Goodman and Jeffrey track loaders for percent mechanized. 
42, compared with 191 jn Penn- development. Southern West Virginia bought 
‘ania, 100 in Alabama and 75. in Another new operation in Utah, many conveyors of both the chain and 
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Self-loading conveyors are adopted by more operators. 


Chain conveyors find many thin-seam applications in 1942. 


shaker type. Wharton mine, Ko pers 
Coal Div., as an example, was 
equipped with four Goodman ‘°-2) 
duckbill- “equipped | Shaker con\«vors 
and three Jeffrey 35-B shortwall: up- 
plemented by hoists, drills, etc. for 
development work and to replace |iand 
loading. At Stanaford, also to replace 
hand loading, three 61-AM room con- 
veyors, one 61-EW elevator and two 
61-HG face conveyors were installed. 
In addition to mobile-loading units 
detailed later in this review, the Kop- 
perston property installed five 61-AM 
conveyors, one 61-EW elevator, two 
61-HF face conveyors, “Brownie” 
HKD hoist, 35-BC mining machine 
and accessories. 

Conveyor installations by the Crys. 
tal Block Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Crystal Block Mining Co. were: No. 2 
plant, Mingo County, West Vir; ginia, 
one set Goodman Type GS-15-B-74 
shaker conveyors complete with two 
A-14 duckbills, and two Jeffrey MM- 
35-BC  shortwalls; No. 4, Logan 
County, three sets of 61-HG Jeffrey 
hand-loaded face conveyors and six 
MM-35-BC cutters, plus a 150-kw. 
rotary converter. Equipment at the 
No. 5 plant, Buchanan County, Vir- 
ginia, was supplemented by 50 addi- 
tional Sanford-Day drop- -bottom mine 
Cars. 


Kentucky Gets Conveyors 


Eastern Kentucky activity included 
Clover Splint Co., Closplint, six shak- 
ing conveyors and two mother belts t 
work a new section averaging 35 in. 
Peerless Darby Coal Co., Totz, new 
mine to be served 100 percent bi 
hand-loaded conveyors; Southern Min- 
ing Co., Insull; Bardo Coal Mining 
Co., Bardo; and Perkins-Harlan Fuel 
Co., Liggett, embarked on mechaniza- 
tion programs to use Jeffrey chain 
equipment. 

Alabama also experienced an active 
vear in the installation of conveyors 
and scrapers as well as loading ma- 
chines. The Alabama _ By-Products 
Corp., as a case in point, installed 
twelve additional conveyors and three 
mining machines at Bradford mine to 
further the mechanization program, 
now accounting for about 75 percent 
of the tonnage; added four conveyors 
and four mining machines at Colta, 
100 percent mechanized; completed 
rehabilitation and revamping of Labu- 
co mine, idle since April 1, 1939, and 
now completely mechanized and sup- 
plied with new cars underground and 
a new preparation plant on the sur 
face; added 40 conveyors, including 
face conveyors, and 16 mining ma 
chines at Praco in working toward 
complete mechanization and _ extrac: 
tion on the retreat system; added 20 
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BITUMINOUS OPERATING STATISTICS 


OOO Strip OOO Mechanically loaded @OO@ Produced by other methods 














1938 
30,406,855 85,092,836 233,045,043 
1939 
37,723,000 110,712,000 246,420,000 
1940 UO) 
43,167,000 147,870,000 269,735,000 
1941 ; 
55,072,000 186,667,000 272,410,000 
1942 
Est. 65,000,000 232,000,000 283,000,000 


Stripping and mechanical mining register tonnage gains in 1942. 


WM Employees [__] Output per man-shift 1938 Rs 
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Output per man-shift probably rises in 1942. 


Strip percentage rises in 1942. 





145,000 
Output Mechanically Cleaned 
Thousands of Tons 102,205 


63.455 79,377 





117,540 Percent of 


Deep-Mined 
Production 
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1938 1939 1940 


194} 1942 
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new steel drop-bottom cars at Samo- 
set to maintain output in the face of 
a longer haul; and added two scraper 
units to those already in service at 
Barney, where the tonnage now is 
approximately 75 percent mechanical 
or scraper loaded. 

In the field of loading-machine in- 
stallation and use, developments in 
1942 were marked by a continuation 
of the trend toward lower higher-capac- 
ity machines for thinner seams, such 
as the new Clarkson 24 BB. track- 
mounted machine with a minimum 
height of 24 in. from the top of the 
rail to the top of the conveyor, with 
]2-in. wheels, put into service last year. 
To get maximum performance, many 
operators installed larger cars and put 
in service cutting machines, drills and 
other auxiliaries more fitted for 
mechanical operation. Shuttle-car in- 
stallations were active, a number of 
these being supplemented by mother 
conveyors for the room headings. 
There also was a major increase in the 
:nstallation of large drop-bottom mine 
cars with transfer stations behind load- 
ing machines. 


Strippers Start Slopes 


Several strip mines went into 
mechanized deep mining, using slope 
openings or developing the deep 
acreage from drifts in old pits. An ex- 
ample of the latter is the Burning Star 
mine of the Truax-Traer Coal Co., 
Elkville, Ill. Originally set up for belt 
main-line haulage, the property now 
is in process of being converted to a 
rail haul for main-line movement. 
Barber-Greene belts, however, are 
used in the panels to take coal from 
cable-reel “‘Koalmobile” shuttle cars 
serving Joy 11-BU loaders. Cutting is 
done by Jeffrey 29-U and Sullivan 7-B 
cquipment, with Dooley 474 drills. At 
the end of the year, after a rather 
rapid development period, the mine 
was producing some 50,000 tons a 
month. 

Manv operations, however, stuck to 
conventional mine-car_ service, al- 
though, where possible, adopting the 
largest car that could be used. Among 
those adding to equipment was the 
Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., eastern Ken- 
tuckv, which acquired a 14-BU loader. 
\ similar loader was added bv the 
Mahan-Fllison Coal Corp., Liggett, 
Ky., which also supplemented the 
original 30 with 20 more Sanford-Dav 
drop-bottem mine cars. Along with 
the trend toward thinner seams was 
a trend toward loaders in smaller 
mines, such as that of the Greenbrier 
Smokeless Coal Co., Charmco, W. 
Va., which was averaging somewhat 
over 160 tons per shift (clean coal) 
from a 48-in. average seam, including 
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handling about 9 in. of drawslate, 
with one 14-BU and twelve 4-ton En- 
terprise mine cars (Coal Age, Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 60). 

The Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, 
Pa., started an additional mining sec- 
tion in 1942 which involved the pur- 
chase of an additional Whaley “Auto- 
mat” loading machine, cutting ma- 
chine with trailing water tank, post 
drill, four special cable-reel locomo- 
tives (see article starting on p. 101) 
and 30 new mine cars. These are 
similar to the 8-wheel Differential 
cars with Willison automatic couplers 
and a capacity of 9 to 10 tons origi- 
nally installed (Coal Age, July, 1938). 

New big-car-and- transfer station in- 
stallations in 1942 included at least 
three in Illinois. The Seymour Coal 
Mining Co. ordered 20 7-ton Sanford- 
Day drop-bottom cars and a transfer 
hopper for its Freeman Spur mine, 
Herrin, Ill. Installation of a transfer 
station to serve one section equipped 
with track-mounted cutting and load- 
ing equipment was in progress at the 
Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., Staun- 
ton, Ill., at the end of the year. 

Four Goodman 360 loaders (one a 
reserve unit for use during major re- 
pair and overhauling periods) were 
installed in the last half of 1942 by 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., 
Fast St. Louis, Ill. The three active 
machines replaced five obsolete units 
of another make and are averaging 
in excess of 500 tons each per shift. 
Two 24-ton cars are spotted under 
the boom at a time for loading. All 
cars, incidentally, were equipped with 
A.C.F. trucks and Timken-bearing 
wheels. Two Goodman slabbers were 
changed from bottom to breast cutters 
and a third unit was added. These 
three machines cut an average of 1,700 
tons per day, the excess over the 
1,500 tons handled by the loading 
machines going as cuttings or clean-up 
by hand. Cuttings are loaded before 
blasting with Black Diamond No. 15 
permissible 134x6-in. sticks. Five bot- 
tom holes and five top holes as fol- 
lowers are drilled in the average place, 
using No. 473 drills which replaced 
472 equipment in 1942. The drills 
are double shifted, three on the day 
turn and two at night. 

Steel for a transfer station was re- 
ceived and this station is expected to 
go into operation about Feb. 15. The 
four conveyors, of the company’s own 
design, emplov 60,000-Ib.-test chain, 
two strands per convevor. Jones re- 
ducers driven from 10-hp. G. E. mo- 
tors by V_ belts are used. Ten-ton 
A.C.F. cars (18 purchased) will be 
used between the loading machines 
and the transfer station. The cars 
are 174 ft. long, 74 ft. wide and 39 in. 





deep. The coal will be loaded into 65. 
car trains of small cars at a rat: of 
10 tons a minute. With this change, 
it is expected to increase loading- 
machine output to 100 tons per hour, 
or 700 tons per shift. The transfer 
station will be supplemented by a 
block-signal system with automatic 
switch-throwing equipment to spced 
up trafic and safeguard men. New 
shop and power facilities (see p. 1\)1) 
round out the program. 

What probably is the first inst.lla- 
tion of its kind in transfer stations is 
under construction at the Rachel 
(W. Va.) mine of Jones Collieries, 
Inc., a 100-percent mechanized opera. 
tion. Long-boomed Whaley loaders 
will be employed, and the cars are 
equipped with swinging sides for 
dumping. This dumping will be done 
by an unusual power hoist handling 
two swinging dumps which side-dump 
the big cars to the small car-loading 
conveyor running between the two 
dumps. Since both sides swing out for 
discharge, these cars can serve any sec- 
tion of the mine, right or left, cach 
being handled by its own individual 
locomotive. 


Shuttle Cars for Thin Coal 


Shuttle-car installations went into 
still more thin seams and more of the 
smaller mines in 1942. The truck 
property of the Moore Branch Coal 
Co., Hitchins, Ky., for example, oper- 
ated throughout 1942 with a 14BU 
loader served by 32-in. shuttle cars 
(Coal Age, April, 1942, p. 76). 
Among the new installations in the 
thinner seams was a Joy loader-shuttle 
car unit for C. A. Hughes & Co., in 
central Pennsylvania, where several 
other installations were made or ex- 
panded. 

Most of the states where scam 
thickness and other natural conditions 
permitted also got shuttle-car equip- 
ment in 1942. An active installer of 
such units was the Koppers Coal Div., 
which put several units to work in 
West Virginia. At Federal No. 1 mine, 
as an example, an additional unit 
comprised an 11-BU loader, Jeffrey 29- 
U cutter and three shuttle cars and 
accessories, aside from 26 storage bat- 
teries and two shuttle cars for units 
already in service. 

Two mechanical-loading units were 
installed at the Koppers” Carswell 
mine, at Kimball, in southern West 
Virginia. Each was made up of a 14 
BU loader, three Joy 42-D_ shuttle 
cars, one caterpillar truck, one Jcffrev 
29-U cutter, two Joy elevators and 
two “Brownie” HKD hoists. 

To increase output at its Koppers 
ton (W. Va.) development, Koppets, 
in addition to conveyors, 75 com: 
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posite cars for No. 1 mine and 21 
7-ton composite and 35 10-ton drop- 
bottom cars for No. 2, installed one 
butt-entry and two development units 
at the No. 2 mine. The butt-entry 
unit comprises two 29-U cutters, two 


caterpillar trucks, two 11-BU loaders, 
six 42-D shuttle cars, four charging 
panels, one “Brownie” DD hoist and 
one 30-in.-wide 1,800-ft.-long Joy butt- 
entry belt. The two development units 
comprise two 29-U’s, two caterpillar 


BITUMINOUS MINES 


Improve Service Equipment and Methods 


trucks, two 11-BU loaders, six 42-D 
shuttle cars, four charging panels, two 
HKD hoists, three 30-in. 600-ft. Joy 
belt conveyors, two Joy elevators and 
one Jeffrey L-400 track-mounted load- 
ing machine. 


New and Bigger Mine Cars Instalied in 1942—Track Improvements 
Keep Step—Ventilation Improved by New Fan Units, Shafts and 
Airways—Additional Steps Taken to Promote Safety and Health 


DESPITE the exigencies of war, many 
improvements in the service to coal 
loaders at the mine face, human and 
mechanical, were effected in 1942 
and, in 1943 also, operators undoubt- 
edly will be allowed and perhaps even 
persuaded to make purchases of this 
sort in larger measure because such 
service 1s a necessary ancillary opera- 
tion to coal production, and without 
coal the two essentials of war indus- 
tryv—power and heat—will be lack- 
ing. Sufficient and efficient equip- 
ment is as vital to the production of 
coal as to the conduct of a battle. In 
such work also, the introduction of 
better equipment as the result of ex- 
perience is as definitely a necessary 
part of effective operation as similar 
revisions in the construction of the 
implements of war. 

Though production last year on the 
whole outran consumption, in places 
the shoe fit so tight that it pinched 
the West and the coke industry 
severely, and, toward the end of the 
vear, indications clearly pointed to 
the possibility that a general shortage 
of coal would occur in this present 
vear such that only mechanical de- 
velopment will be able to cure. The 
pincers of increased demand, worn- 
out equipment and decreased man- 
power seem to be closing in on the 
coal industry. 

\mong the changes which promise 
safer and speedier transportation are 
the use of locomotive “radios” for 
mimunicating from the cab of the 
ocomotive with the dispatcher, as 


] 


established at the Frances mine of 
the Frances Fuel Co., near Monongah, 
Marion County, West Virginia; re- 


duiding of locomotives at the mine 
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shops by welding and use of regen- 
erative braking on inclines. 

On long runs, locomotives have 
been getting unduly hot, and the 
hope is expressed that armatures and 
fields protected by coats of felted or 
molded asbestos or by a glass weave 
or improved molded compounds and 
by ventilation of coils will reduce the 
number of burned armatures and per- 
mit a higher energy expenditure with 
less fear of untoward consequences. 
Anti-friction bearings for armatures, 
grease-sealed axle bearings and greater 
metal strength give promise also of 


permitting heavier loads and longer 
life. 


Haulage Overhauled 


Meantime, experience is making 
managers leary of too greatly increas- 
ing g gradients and length of trips and 
runs. Just now the coal industry is 
passing through the same revdlution 
as did the railroads a generation ago 
and is recognizing that heavier tracks, 
better ballast and stronger equipment 
will make greater speeds and longer 
trips possible, yet with fewer acci- 
dents. But speed must not outstrip 
safety. Maintenance and _inspéction 
of mine haulage roads is being’ given 
intensive study by the Coal Division 
of the American Mining Congréss. 

During the year, the Weirtor Fuel 
Co., at its Isabella mine, in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, added four lo- 
comotives which at the time of in- 
stallation were the largest explosion- 
tested cable-reel locomotives evér in- 
stalled in a mine. For details, see 
the article starting on p. 101. With 
them were ordered 51 cars, of which 
30 were of the eight-wheel “Jumbo” 





type for rotary dumping and similar 
to the 182 previously installed (Coal 
Age, July, 1938, p. 61). ‘These cars 
will carry 12 tons without i injury when 
loaded with slate, and have a length 
between coupler faces of 12 ft. 104 
in., an outside width of 7 ft. and a 
height of 44 in. when loaded to 10 
tons. 

Thirteen of the 51 units were flat 
cars, which after purchase were fitted 
for supply haulage. They have the 
same eight-wheel trucks, brakes, Wil- 
lison couplers and spring and friction 
draft gear as the coal cars. The other 
eight units are special safety-type man- 
trip cars of entirely new design, the 
only installation of their type in the 
United States (Coal Age, November, 
1942, p. 51). 

Ten-ton cars also are being installed 
by Jones Collieries, Inc., Rachel, W. 
Va., for shuttle purposes (see article 
beginning on p. 91). One hundred 
additional steel mine cars have been 
provided at the Frederick mine of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. The 
Alabama By-Products Corp. also in- 
stalled 20 new steel drop-bottom cars 
at its Samoset (Ala.) mine to main- 
tain the output for the longer haulage 
which continued extension of the 
mine has entailed. Other new cars 
became necessary and were supplied 
with the reopening of its Labuco 
mine, Jefferson County, Alabama, idle 
since April 1, 1939. 

Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va., also for a reopened 
mine, placed in operation 200 mine 
cars and a haulage locomotive, and 
the Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co., 
50 Sanford-Day drop-bottom mine 
cars to add to those already installed 
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at its No. 5 mine, Buchanan County, 
Virginia. During the last year all cars 
at the Black Eagle No. 2 mine, of the 
St. Louis & O'Fallon Coal Co., East 
St. Louis, ll., were equipped with 
American Car & Foundry trucks and 
‘Timken roller-bearing wheels, the 
haulage roads having become greatly 
tended with the passage of vears. 
Kight-ton locomotives have been 
put into service for main haulage at 
Sunnyside, Carbon County, Utah, by 
the Utah Fuel Co., but they will be 
replaced later by 15-ton units. Sec- 
ondary haulage, now performed with 
light battery locomotives, will be un- 
dertaken later with cable-reel units. 
Over 100 new 6-ton-capacity mine 
cars with swivel couplings for dump- 
ing in train and with hand_ brakes 
have been put in service. Another 
Western mine adding cars to its 
equipment is the National Iuel Co., 
Denver, Colo. ‘The Stearns Coal & 
Lumber Co., southeastern Kentucky, 
added several hundred mine cars in 
1942 and the Utilities Elkhorn Coal 
Corp. installed 50 more composite 
Enterprise 24-ton mine cars at its 
Martin mine, Floyd County, Ken- 
tucky, and 25 additional American Car 
& Foundry all-steel drop-bottom mine 
cars at its Esco No. 10 mine, Pike 
County. Another installation was 125 
new Sanford-Day 34-ton drop-bottom 
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cars at the Lenarue mine of the South- 
ern Harlan Coal Co., Harlan County, 
Kentucky, along with a 10-ton Gen- 
cral Electric haulage locomotive, which 
improvements were made necessary by 
the increased acreage acquired. A 15- 
ton locomotive was installed by the 
Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill. 

Many ventilation improvements 
have been made, some of which show 
that operators are no longer obsessed 
with the idea of getting all they want 
from introducing fans of increased 
size or water gage to compensate for 
the length of headings inevitable after 
vears of operation. Like the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., they are 
revamping their ventilation systems to 
reduce air resistance. At that com- 
pany’s mine a new fan was installed 
and advantage was taken of the air 
shaft of the abandoned Eldnar mine, 
thereby approxim: ating one-way travel, 
practically eliminating all return. air- 
courses and shortening the air travel 
about 34 miles. 

Four headings are now used as in- 
take airways, greatly increasing the 
quantity of air that can be ddlivered 
for a given water gage. Provision to 
prevent excessive stopping leakage had 
always been made, the headings being 
driven pairs with a solid pillar be- 
tween pairs, but now, with all the 
headings at the same pressure and all 


New car installations in 1942 included these special man-trip jobs at Isabella 





the air traveling in the same direction, 
air losses from stoppings have heen 
eliminated. ‘The new fan delyers 
150,000 c.f.m. 

Another mine that sought better 
air from a combination of a new fan 
and air shaft was the Frederick nine 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Valdez, Colo. At No. 5 mine of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Seward, 
Pa., a new main heading, two miles 
from the main entrance and 4,5(() ft. 
long, was driven to connect two sec- 
tions of the workings. The intention 
is to sink an air shaft on this head- 
ing to provide sufficient air for futuye 
development. ‘Transportation of coal 
from these sections of the mine will 
be greatly facilitated by this new head- 
ing. 

At the Dresser mine, Terre Haute. 
Ind., Walter Bledsoe & Co. is pre- 
paring to confine its operations, be- 
ginning some time in the present vear, 
to a definite area, and has provided 
for that area on up- -and-down-cast air 
shaft, 11,000 ft. from the hoisting 
shaft, and a Jeffrey Acrodyne fan. A 
pushbutton man-hoist is provided 


Mine Gets Two Fans 


Ventilation became an important 
problem at the Sunnyside mine of the 
Utah Fuel Co. when the demand of 
war industry called for increasing the 
production of the mine eightfold. 
Two new 8H84 Aerodyne fans will 
furnish air to the rehabilitated mine. 
New Jeffrey Midget fans with canvas 
tubing supply the faces. 

W hen, late in the year, the Weir- 
ton Coal Co. purchased the Hustead 
mine, which had been abandoned for 
about twelve years and was full of 
water, the mine had to be dewatered 
so that its two slopes and one shaft 
could be used for ventilation and also 
to permit mining the coal resource 
thus added. Consequently at the 
close of the vear two 500-ft. 10-in.- 
diameter boreholes and one $%-in- 
diameter power hole were drilled from 
the surface for two separate pump sta- 
tions in the present Isabella workings. 
The suction line for these two pump 
stations will be in each case a 2(0-ft. 
6- or 8-in.-diameter horizontal bore- 
hole through the solid pillar into the 
Hustead mine. One pump station 
will have a capacity of 1,000 and the 
other of 350 g g.p.m. About a vears 
continuous pumping will be needed to 
dewater the Hustead mine so that 1 
can be tapped by the Isabella work 
ings. The pumps will be centrifugal 
and of 200 and 75 hp. respectively. 

At the close of the vear, W cirton 
was about ready to turn the wheel 
of a new Aerodvne fan with a ¢& 
pacity of 200,000 c.f.m. at a 410 
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water gage. The fan is housed in con- 
crete and steel and, because of ae 
peculiar layout of the surface works, 1 
had to be installed on top of the par 
work of the old centrifugal fan, which 
will be retained and used as a standby. 

his new fan will not only be much 
more efficient than the older installa- 
tion but, being driven by a synchron- 
ous motor, will aid in power-factor 
correction. It also has an auxiliary 
gasoline engine so installed that if 
the power fails or the fan slows down 
to SO percent of rated speed for any 
reason, the gasoline unit will start 
automatically, bring the fan to full 
speed and keep it going without in- 
terruption. 

\ 7-ft. Aerodyne fan also has been 
installed at the Clover Splint Coal 
Co.'s mine at Closplint, Ky., to re- 
place an old centrifugal unit, and 
6-ft. Aerodyne at the Csdnilid wale 
Coal Co.’s Corlew mine, Louellen, 
Ky., to provide ventilation for the new 
territory in its High Splint seam. Each 
of the Black Mountain Corp.’s Nos. 


30 and 31 mines, Kenvir, Ky., in- 
stalled a Jeffrey 42-in. high-speed 


\erodyne fan to augment the existing 
ventilation equipment. An Acrovane 
unit was installed at the Monarch 
mine of the National Fuel Co., in 
Colorado. 


Rock-Dusters Installed 


Additional rock-dusters 
stalled at Lenarue by the Southern 
Harlan Coal Co. and at Frederick by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. A new 
Cantrell self-propelling mine-air com- 
ressor with cable reel and trolley pole 
t Imperial Bronze Mfg. Co. make 
was installed by the Harlan Central 
Coal Co., Totz, Ky. The Southern 
Harlan Coal Co. also installed a 150- 
ton dump bin where its former kick- 

ick dump was located, providing a 
belt conveyor from the bin to the 
rope-and-button conveyor. A_ bull- 
dozer was purchased for grading roads 
nd with it was constructed a motor- 
tuck supply road up the hillside to 
the headhouse, thus eliminating the 
rope haulage supply line. 

\ belt conveyor is being installed 
trom the No. 5 mine of the Penn- 
vlvania Electric Co. to the Seward 
ower plant and will be completed 
luring the present year. Using 60-Ib. 
steel the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co. con- 
‘tructed a 6,500-ft. outside tramroad 
‘o hiul from a new territory in the 
Splint seam. In the same 
oun'y, Harlan, the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co. is developing a mine in a 
cam above the old mine, which is 
near’ exhausted. This mine will use 
the «id tipple, to which the coal will 
’ T-ought by two rope-and-button 


were 1n- 
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convevors and a belt. Connected’ by 
an aerial tram, coal is to be lowered 
from headhouse to tipple at a mine 
of the R. C. ‘T'way Co. opened Sept. 
1, 1942. It is already producing 500 
tons daily and is planned for 1,000 
tons. It, like the old mine, will work 
the Harlan seam. Located on the hill 
opposite that mine, it will lower its 
cars down the old plane of that oper- 
ation, now abandoned. 

A manway from the mine mouth 
to a waiting room, 300 ft. back in the 
mine, was constructed by the Hanna 
Coal Co. at Willow Grove miné, 
Neffs, Belmont County, Ohio, near 
the close of 1942. Now the men can 
go into the mine to wait for the man 
trip. Thus safety is assured from in- 
going and outgoing locomotives, 
the men are protected from inclement: 


and, 





in operation Oct. 12. ‘The mine had 
to be dewatered, and the headings 
cleaned of fallen rock. A fan, motor- 
gencrator equipment, ss and feed 
— were installed and a 175-t.p.h. 
rail and river tipple, a Sata 
stable and office erected. Mine cars, 
locomotives, fan, 


generating equip- 
ment, shortwall machines, _ tipple, 


lamphouse and stable structures were 
all salvaged from other mines and 
transferred to Black Diamond. 
Among other mines reopened in 
1942 were the Penwell mine, Pana, 
Ill., with the Victory Coal Co. as Op- 
erating — lessee; Henry Clay mine, 
Lookout, Ky.; Four States mine, An- 
nabelle, W. Va., after eleven years of 
idleness, now to be known as Chris- 
topher No. 6 and to be operated by 
Christopher Associates, Inc.; Harrison 


weather. A concrete wall separates the: mine, Que Creek, Pennsylvania, down 
tl A te wall ates tl Que Creek, P ] d 


haulageway from the passageway. 
Mines Get New Houses 
Fifty houses were constructed in 


1942 by the Koppers Coal Co. for its 
operations at the Keystone, Carswell 
and Maitland operations, located re- 
spectively in Keystone, Kimball and 
Maitland, McDowell County; 50 more 
were erected by the same company 
at its Wharton mine, Boone County, 
and another 50 at Kopperston, all in 
West Virginia. Two towns, one named 
Drager and another Sunnydale, are 
being constructed by the Sunnyside 
Improvement Co., a ‘subsidiary of the 


Utah Fuel Co., in Carbon County, 
Utah. The work was commenced in 
October, and about half of the 450 
houses were completed last year. In 
order that their men could reside 
nearer the mines, 40 new company 
houses were built also by the Red 


Jacket Coal Corp. at Wyoming and 
10 at Maullens, all in Wyoming 
County, West Virginia. 

At Totz, Ky., the newly organized 
Peerless Darby Coal Co., which pur- 
chased the holdings of the Splint 
Coal Corp., the operations of which 
were suspended, is recovering ma- 
terials from the old mine in the Darby 
seam and opening an entirely new 
mine in the same seam, temporarily 
using the old aerial lowering tram and 
old tipple. T'wo railroad-car dumpers 
were installed in 1942, a 2,000-t.p.h.- 
capacity dumper by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. at Leisenring, Favette 
County, Pennsylvania, and a 1,800- 
t.p.h. capacity dumper by the Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., at Horse Canyon, 
in Utah. 

On May 10 of last vear, 
man Coal & Coke Co. started con- 
struction for the reopening of the 
Black Diamond mine, near Mononga- 
hela City, Pa., and the plant was put 


the Hill- 


* vision; 


» Roden Coal Co.; 


* for cight ae er Mines 1 and 


3, Lockvale, J. O. Clark Heirs 
Partnership ph: in 1936) and 
now operated as the Clark Coal Di- 
No. 3 Slope, Marvel, Ala., 
Ruth mine, Sham- 
‘rock, Pa.; Black Beauty Coal Co.; 
‘Premier mine, in Alaska, flooded in 
1933 and rehabilitated in 1942 by the 
Anchorage Coal Co.; and a mine in 
South Carolina of the Carolina Coal 
Products, Inc. 
New Properties Opened 

Additional properties reopened are 

listed in the article beginning on p. 
8+. Construction of new mines, cx- 
cept to supply special types of coals or 
sateguard the coal supply of certain 
regions, was held down by both op- 
erators and the War Production 
Board. oe of these new operations 
are listed in the article previously re- 
ferred tie (p. 84). Thev include 
several slope mines opened by strip- 
ping companies, including the ‘Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. and the Pyramid Coal 
Corp. Building up the supply of 
coking coal was the major objective in 
several construction or rehabilitation 
projects, such as the Horse Canyon 
opening and Sunnyside rehabilitation 
programs in Utah, the Wilkeson Prod- 
ucts C orp. project in W ashington and 
three new operations in Oklahoma be- 
ing opened by the McAlester Fuel 
Co., as well as other projects in the 
East arid South. 

Following sinking of a hoisting and 
material slope and airshaft production 
began in the Short Creek (Alabama) 
area of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co.’s holdings. shaft was 
sunk for Mine No. 5, south of Bruce- 
ville, Ind., for the Knox Consolidated 
Coal Corp. The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. prepared to augment the product 
of the Leisenring (Fayette County, 
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Pennsylvania) area through its under- 
ground belt system by 10,000 tons 
daily and that of its Greene County 
area by 20,000 tons a day. 

As pointed out in connection with 
certain operations previously men- 
tioned, several of the new mines were 
opened to replace others worked out. 
A number also were closed in 1942, 
the capacity affected reaching a siz- 
able total in some districts. New 
additions to the obituary list in 1942 
included: Peabody No. 43 mine, Har- 
risburg, Ill., aged 25; Middle Fork 





mine, United States Steel Corp., aged 
26 and idle since July 3, 1924 (plant 
dismantled); and the Montevallo mine, 
Montevallo Coal Mining Co., Aldrich, 
Ala., aged 110. 

At several mines, especially in Ken- 
tucky, a device known as a plastic 
shield was introduced to protect the 
eyes of workers and to serve instead 
of goggles. At the mine of the Free- 
man Coal Mining Corp., near Herrin, 
Ill., arrangements have been made 
with the Vitamins Industrial for the 
regular distribution of multi-vitamin 


tablets to all the Freeman compaiy’s 
600 miners. In the winter, these 1:en 
see little of the sun except at the 
week-end and even then they keep 
indoors and the sun has little actinic 
strength. So the president of the com- 
pany, J. Roy Browning, hopes that by 
this means accidents at the mine 
will be reduced, the health of the 
miners be improved and their enjoy- 
ment of life enhanced. The tabiets 
provide not only “sunshine vitamins” 
(Vitamin D) but all those known to 
be essential for human wellbeing. 


MECHANICAL CLEANING 


Paces 1942 Bituminous Preparation Work 


Facilities for Preparation Rise With Increased Demand for Stoker 
Coal—Many Mechanical Cleaners Installed in Existing Plants Last 
Year—Several Complete New Plants Built or Contracted For in 1942 


SALES of coal-preparation equipment 
to bituminous mines were down in 
1942 as a result of war-time curbs on 
materials, but there was no slackening 
in interest and the tonnage mechan- 
ically cleaned attained a new high. 
A fair number of new plants, usually 
with mechanical. cleaning, were built 
or contracted for, and mechanical 
cleaners went into a number of exist- 
ing plants. In several, particularly in 
the coking-coal region, special pro- 
visions for raw-coal blending were in- 
stalled. 

With continued interest in wash- 
ing went continued interest in drying, 
both mechanically and by heat. 
Freezeproofing chemically, usually 
with flake or liquid calcium chloride, 
was the subject of added attention. 
The output of stoker coal and other 
small sizes increased and was reflected 
in the installation, as far as equipment 
could be obtained, of crushers, vibrat- 
ing screens, bins, conveyors and auxil- 
iaries for preparing and loading these 
smaller grades. Several mines were 
operated as straight crushing proposi- 
tions. River-loading plants, especially 
in western Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia, were featured by fur- 
ther installations. 

The War Production Board’s pro- 
hibition of the use of oil in dustproof- 
ing coal was a major development of 
the past year. Oil, however, was_per- 
mitted to be used in small quantities 
(less than those needed to achieve 


dustlessness) in freezeproofing. Reac- 
tions to this order were various. Some 
companies gave up _ dustproofing. 
Others sought new products. In the 
Far West, the Utah Fuel Co. was one 
of many to adopt “Coaladd,” a water- 
base compound of glutinated starches, 
dextrines, film-forming materials and 
calcium chloride. Extensive tests, the 
company reported, showed that it 
would do the job equally well, al- 
though its use required changes in 
storage, pumping and spraying equip- 
ment. Other new users included the 
Crummies Creek Coal Co., Harlan 
Fuel Co. and Mary Helen Coal Corp., 
in eastern Kentucky, etc. 

Calcium chloride was the other 
most-used dustproofing medium in 
1942, and found a number of new 
adherents. Investigation of the possi- 
bilities of vegetable-oil compounds 
was undertaken by Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., which continued its 
study of calcium chloride and dust- 
proofing in general. Some of the new 
products, it is felt, show promise. 

Rebuilding and improvement proj- 
ects at plants included: reconstruction 
of a tipple by the Union Pacific Coal 
Co., in Wyoming; installation of 
screens by the Montana Coal & Iron 
Co., Washoe, Mont.; additions and 
alterations, including vibration screens, 
by Kelleys Creek Colliery Co. (No. 
4), Ward, W. Va., and so on across 
the country. 

The rising demand for stoker coal 








was responsible for numerous changes 
and additions at preparation plants. 
Southern Illinois, for example, re- 
ported that most operations have had 
to increase their output of this size, 
along with other smaller fuels. Addi- 
tional crushing equipment consequent- 
ly was installed by the Bell & Zoller 
Coal & Mining Co. to enable it to 
break everything to 2 in., while the 
Valier Coal Co. put in a 300-tons-per- 
hour machine to add to its railroad- 
fuel output. In southern West Vir 
ginia, the Atlantic Smokeless Coal Co. 
and affiliates, to fill a demand for 
screenings, increased screen size to 14 
in. at two plants and installed a crusher 
at a third to permit crushing the en- 
tire output to this size. On the other 
hand, the Blue Diamond Coal Co., 
Blue Diamond, Ky., installed two 
McNally-Norton Type A pick break- 
ers to reduce lump to egg and nut. 
Screening or rescreening _ installa- 
tions to improve the preparation of 
stoker and other small sizes included 
the following examples in 1942: 
Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., Clo- 
splint, Ky., two Allis-Chalmers “Rip!- 
Flo” vibrators for improved _ stoker 
preparation; C. H. Mead Coal Co., 
East Gulf, W. Va., rescreening 10- 
stallation, including “Ripl-Flo” for 
0x}; Gulf Mining Co., Crab Orchard. 
W. Va., “Aero-Vibe” screening instal: 
lation. Both the latter were handled 
by Kanawha. 
Crushers in 


combination — with 
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scicens, usually for stoker preparation, 
were common. Examples include: 
Rockvale No. 3 mine, Colorado Fuel 
& [ron Corp., Canon City, Colo., 
single-roll crusher, bucket elevator and 
4x10-ft. vibrator; Consolidation Coal 
Co., McRoberts, Ky. (by Fairmont), 
crushing and rescreening plant; Har- 
lan-Wallins Coal Co., Lejunior, Ky., 
complete new stoker-coal plant, in- 
cluding two Jeffrey-Traylor vibrators 
and 30x54 single-roll crusher to crush 
egg or smaller; Harlan Collieries Co., 
Brookside, Ky., new stoker plant, two 
6x16-ft. “Aero-Vibe” screens and a 
Jeffrey 30x48 single-roll crusher; Mary 
Helen Coal Corp., Coalgood, Ky., 
complete revision of stoker facilities, 
including moving one crusher, install- 
ing a new Jeffrey 30x60 machine to 
crush lump and smaller, relocating ex- 
isting vibrators and installing two addi- 
tional 5x7-ft. Jeffrey-Traylor units; 
Utilities Elkhorn Coal Co., Martin 
(Kvy.) No. 8 mine, new plant, about 
150 tons per hour, for screened stoker, 
carbon and stove sizes consisting of 
Jeffrey “R” Series 36x54 stoker-coal 
crusher, two Robins “Elliptex’’ screens 
and the necessary conveyors for car- 
bon, stoker, stove and oversize. 


Tipples and Bins Built 


1 Alabama, the Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corp. equipped its reopened La- 
buco mine with a new tipple and 
preparation plant, while out in Illinois 
the St. Louis & O'Fallon Coal Co., 
East St. Louis, planned an unloading 
conveyor with a capacity of 100 tons 
per hour to take five different sizes of 
coal from a track hopper and dis- 
charge them into separate bins for 
truck sales. Each bin, it was contem- 
plated, would have a capacity of 150 
tons and would be fitted with two 
cut-off gates permitting loading of 
two 15-ton trailers simultaneously. The 
Koppers Coal Div., Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, built a tipple surge 
bin at its Federal No. 1 plant, in 
northern West Virginia, to eliminate 
delays and smooth the flow of coal 
to the screens. 

Installations of individual cleaning 
units or expansion of existing plants 
included such items as a No. 7 “Super- 
Duty Diagonal-Deck”  coal-washing 
table at Roslyn, Wash., for the North- 
western Improvement Co., treating 

‘x0. The University of Iowa (Coal 
Age, June, 1942, p. 69) carried on an 
experimental program showing possi- 
bilities for the production of good 
toker fuel from screenings by tabling. 
In Illinois, the Schuyler. Coal Corp., 
Rushville, started up a washing plant 
‘0 improve the quality of its screen- 
ings and certain other sizes, using four 
No. 7 tables supplemented by a con- 
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crete settling tank for sludge (Coal 
Age, January, 1943, p. 62). 

In Utah, the Utah Fuel Co. ex- 
panded its Link-Belt constructed plant 
at Castle Gate with additional wash- 
ing and tipple equipment. The Old 
Ben Coal Corp., West Frankfort, IIl., 
installed a McNally-Norton automatic 
washer and Norton-Collins dedusting 
equipment, while Ohio developments 





included a Jeffrey washing plant for 
4x% for the Midvale Coal Co., Mid- 
vale. The Ohio Coal Dept., M. A. 
Hanna Co., added a McNally-Norton 
unit for 7x14 to its Willow Grove No. 
10 plant, along with a C-M-I contin- 
uous centrifugal dryer for Ox}. The 
Piney Fork No. 1 plant of the same 
organization, constructed by Link-Belt, 
in addition to air-pulsated jigs for 





New Bituminous Preparation Facilities in 1942* 


Capacity, 
Net Tons 
of Feed Preparation 
Coal Company Plant Location per Hour Equipment 
Alaska R. R.. Anchorage, Alaska 25 #MeNally-Pitisburg ! 


Blue Diamond Coal Co. Blue Diamond, Ky. 400 MeNally-Pittsburg ? 
Ames Mining Co..... Fayette, W. Va. 30 Kanawha? 
J East Gulf, W. Va. 600 Kanawha‘ 
©. BE. Meal CORE CO eos en caemaies | Fast Gulf, W. Va. seo Keeta* 
{ Byrne, W. Va. 400 Kanawha‘ 
Consolidation Coal Co.... 4 McRoberts, Ky. 250 #£Fairmont? 
| Jenkins, Ky. 7 Fairmont 8 
; Sch P 
Crucible Fuel Co....... Crucible, Pa. 500 | Roberts & Hetaster 


Gulf Mining Co....... 
Guyan Eagle Coal Co... 
Hanna Coal Co.. ree 
Hillman Coal & Coke...... 





Crab Orchard, W. Va. } 
Ambherstdale, W. Va. 385 
Willow Grove, Ohio 

Monongahela City, Pa. 


\ Cent. & Mech. Ind.® 
{ 40 Kanawha? 
\ 50 Kanawha 19 
Link-Belt 4 
200 MeNally-Pittsburg ” 
50 Cent. & Mech. Ind.4 


Hume-Sinclair Coal Mining Co.. .. Hume, Mo. a Cent. & Mech. Ind.'3 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. (No. 4). ... Portage, Pa. 100 Kanawha ™ 
Kelleys Creek Colliery Co. (No. 4)....... Ward, W. Va. 200 Kanawha 
Koppers Div., Eastern G. & F. Assoc.... Kopperston, W. Va 650 MeNally-Pittsburg '§ 
‘ " { Big Stick, W. Va 60 Kanawha? 
Lillybrook Coal Co...................-. \ Affinity, W. Va. 200 Kanawha 
Midvale Coal Co........ Midvale, Ohio 7 Jeffrey 16 
Montana Coal & Iron Co. Washoe, Mont. 200 ~=—s Link-Belt 
Morgan Coal Co. Bryant, IIl. 75  MeNally-Pittsburg !’ 
“Mt. Hope, W. Va. 150 Roberts & Schaefer !% 
2 ha 19 
| Lochgelly, W. Va. , ms sae _ 
i 4 9 19 
New River Coa. ;........655. 6055. ae ee Semibin Wi Xe : - se 
Cranberry, W. Va 60 Kanawha#* 
Northwestern Improvement Co.... Roslyn, Wash. ...  Deister Concentrator 2° 
Old Ben Coal Corp........ West Frankfort, Ill 400 MeNally-Pittsburg * 
Pyramid Coal Corp..... Seeleyville, Ind. 700 MeNally-Pittsburg * 
= 9 
[ Fredericktown, Pa 700 eee get 
Republic Steel Corp........... Sayreton, Als. 60 Jeffrey % 
Road Creek, Ky. 225 Fairmont ™ 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co... Waterman, Pa 50 Cent. & Mech. Ind.¥ 
Bomet-Solvay Cov. .c6 ices cccacess Harewood, W. Va 500 Kanawha ?s 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.. Maben, Ala. 200 MeNally-Pittsburg ™ 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.. Short Creek, Ala. 225 Jeffrey 27 
Union Collieries Co.. a uae Renton, Pa. 300 ~=—Link-Belt 
We ON oobi Si sowcncees Sunnyside, Utah 380 ~=Link-Belt *! 
Weirton Steel Co............ Weirton, W. Va. : Link-Belt 28 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp... Omar, W. Va. Fairmont 29 
Westmoreland Mining Co.. : Blairsville, Pa. 120 Jeffrey # 
Wyatt Coal C6i oo. ccc cccccces oo Sharon, W. Va. 100 Kanawha 


* Includes installations of preparation equipment in existing structures. / 
1 Including crusher, McNally-Norton automatic washer for crushed 2-jn., and Carpenter centrifugal 


dryer for minus 34. 
Belknap chloride washing equipment. 
ing, Allis~Chalmers “Ripl-Flo” vibrators for 0x 4. 

6 River-loading plant. 
air tables, etc. 


2 Two Type A McNally-Norton pick breakers, lump to egg and nut. 
4 Including washing equipment for stove and nut. 


7 Crushing and screening facilities. 
* Complete plants with 2,000-ton blending bins and river-loading facilities. Crucible 


§ Kanawha- 
5 Rescreen- 


* Complete plant, Chance cones, American 


includes hydroseparators and Hydrotators for 4x0 and two C-M-I continuous centrifugal dryers, 100 
t.p.h., for 14 x48-mesh; Republic, Jeffrey Baum jigs and Hydrotators, 7x0, and three C-M-I dryers 


165 t.p.h., for 4% x 48-mesh. 


Norton automatic washing equipment, 7x1. 


1® Screening installation, Allis-Chalmers ‘‘Aero-Vibe.”’ 

1 Complete plant, picking, washing, mixing, blending, including Link-Belt air-pulsated jig. 
1 C-M-I continuous centrifugal drying equipment. 
4 Including Kanawha-Belknap chloride washer, 60 t.p.h., 


2 McNatly- 


stove and nvt. ' Additions, tipple and 


washery, including Mensies cone separator, 175 t.p.h., 2% x 3 


1 Washing plant, 4x %%. 
0Ox2h. 


Duty Diagonal-Deck”’ coal-washing table, x 0. 


21 Including McNally-Norton automatic washer and Norton-Collins dedusting equipment. 


17 McNally-Vissac thermal dryer, 1%-in. x 4-mm. 
19 Plants for 0x 2% coal, including 90-t.p.h. Jeffrey Baum jigs, 244x %. 


18 Hydroseparator, 
%* No. 7 “Super- 


22 Five- 


track plant, all coal crushed to 6 in. for cleaning in McNally-Norton automatic washers; McNally-Vissac 


thermal dryers for 14 x0. 


23 Washery additions. 
680-ft. rope-and-button conveyor and Chance cleaning plant. 


% Including headhouse for preliminary picking, 
% Blending plant, 0 x 5. 


% Including McNally-Norton automatic washer for 0x 1}, bin and screening and loading equipment. 


317 Two Jeffrey Baum jigs, 150 t.p.h., 0 x 3; one diaphragm jig, 75 t.p.h.,0x %. 
3¢ Jeffrey diaphragm jig, 3% x 4. 


ment. % Dust-collecting equipment. 
washing equipment. 


98 Coal-sampling equip- 
8 Including air-pulsated-jig 
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7x14 and 14x0, “SS” screen-type heat 
dryers for 14xg and 8x14 mm., and a 
C-M-I unit for 14-mm., used a trans- 
fer table ahead of its rotary dump to 
mix cars from two tracks and thus 
blend coal from various sections of the 
mine (Coal Age, July, 1942, p. 47) 

Koppers Coal Div. installed a Rob- 
erts & Schaefer pilot cleaning plant 
(Ox?) at Melcroft, Pa., for experimen- 
tal work on coal from both Melcroft 
and other plants. Preparation improve- 
ments at the No. 4 mine, Johnstown 
Coal & Coke Co., included a Kana- 
wha-Belknap chloride washer. ‘The 
Westmoreland Mining Co., Blairsville, 
Pa., installed a Jeffrey diaphragm jig 
for x4. 

West Virginia installations included 
chloride washing units as follows: 
Ames Mining Co., Fayette; Gulf Min- 
ing Co., Crab Orchard, and Lilly- 
brook Coal Co., Big Stick, stove and 
nut; New River Co., stove; and the 
Koppers Coal Div., Stotesbury No. 11, 
unit for reducing h: ind-cleaning costs. 


Washer Duplicated 


Additional facilities to provide for 
loading 6,500 tons per day were in- 
stalled at Kopperston, W. Va., by 
Koppers. The project included speed- 
ing up the mine-run conveyors, adding 
to raw-coal screen area, installing addi- 
tional loading and storage tracks and 
putting in a duplicate of the present 


washer (Menzies cone separator for 
23x). 
The C. H. Mead Coal Co., East 


Gulf. WW. Was 


IMpro\ ements 


installed preparation 
including = washing 
equipment for stove and nut, while 
1 number of washing additions were 
made by the New River Co. One was 
1 hvdroseparator for 0x24, 
merlee 


while Sum- 
and Lochgelly were equipped 
with Kanawha plants for preparing 
Qx24, including Jeffrey diaphragm jigs 
for 24x¢ 

In Alabama, a 
addition was made 
Stecl Corp. at Sayreton, while the 
Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron Co., 
Maben, put in a McNally-Norton 
automatic washer for Oxl4}, along 
with bin and screening and loading 
facilities. 

While a 
plants 


Link-Belt washery 


bv the Republic 


number of complete new 
1941 went 
at least five additional 
projects were installed or contracted 
for in 1942. One was the Short Creek 
plant for the new operation of the 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., in 
Alabama, including two Jeffrey Baum- 
tvpe jigs for 0x3 and Jeffrey dia- 
phragm unit for Ox}. 

\ new castern Kentucky operation 
was that of the Republic Steel Corp. 
Here, Fairmont contracted to con- 


contracted for in 
into operation, 


Tennessee 


100 


struct a new plant including equip- 
ment for picking and crushing the 
coal before it is discharged into a 
680-ft. | rope-and-button — conveyor 
transferring to a 300-ft. belt conveyor 
to the main plant. Plus 14-in. coal 
will be washed in a 12-ft. Chance 
cone, the raw 4x0 being mixed back 
after dewatering. Provision is made 
for crushing cone reject and recircu- 
lating it. 

Installations put in service in east- 
ern Kentucky in 1942 included the 
Jenkins central plant of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., equipped with Chance 
cones, air tables and other facilities. 
Capacity is 700 tons per hour. An- 
other was Esco No. 10, Utilities Elk- 
horn Coal Co. (Coal Age, September, 
1942, p. 43). No shaker screens are 
employed, and cleaning equipment 
comprises a Link-Belt air-pulsated jig 
for 5x} and a Link-Belt-American 
“Twin-Dex” air table for 4x0. The 
ilk Horn Coal Corp., Wayland, 
equipped with a Jeffrey Baum-type jig, 
solved a problem in air cleaning of 
fines by installing Raymond “whizzer”’ 
separators to remove minus 28-mesh 
dust from 14-in. coal, which then is 
cleaned in Stump boxes (Coal Age, 
January, 1943, p. 49). 

A complete plant, including pick- 
ing, mixing and blending facilities, 
with washing in a Link-Belt air-pul- 
sated jig, was contracted for by the 
Guvan-Eagle Coal Co., Amherstdale, 
\V. Va., thus adding to the mechan- 
ical-cleaning capacity already installed 
in Logan County. 

Blending bins and river-loading fa- 
cilities were included in two _ large 
plants for western Pennsylvania in 
1942. River-loading facilities also 
were incorporated in a tipple erected 
for the reopened Black Diamond mine 
of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., near 
Monongahela City, Pa., while the 
Consolidation Coal Co. put in a river- 
loading plant (Kanawha) at Byrne, in 
northern western Virginia. A blending 
installation, for 0x5, was installed for 
the Semet-Solvay Co., Harewood, W. 
Va., by Kanawha. 

At the two western Pennsylvania 
plants, blending of raw coal is accom- 
plished in 2,000-ton bins. ‘The Cruci- 
ble Fuel Co. plant, Crucible, Pa., is 
equipped with hydroseparators and 
Hydrotators for washing 4x0, supple- 
mented by two C-M-] continuous cen- 
trifugal dryers for 4x48 mesh. The 
Fredericktown plant of Republic, also 
Roberts & Schaefer, includes Jeffrey 
Baum jigs and Hydrotators for 7x0 
and three C-M-I drvers for 4x48 mesh. 

In Indiana, the Pyramid Coal Corp. 
contracted for a 5-track preparation 
plant largely duplicating, except for 
necessarv changes to fit conditions, the 








McNally-Pittsburg plant put in \ per- 
ation early in 1942 at the Flam ngo 
mine of the Fairview Collieries Corp,, 
Fairview, Ill. This move, made ey- 
pedient by war conditions, saves time 
and reduces design problems. Flaiin- 
go includes a preliminary picking and 
breaking house, coarse- and fine-coal 
washers, crushing equipment and a 
rewash unit for middlings, and ther- 
mal dryers for minus 14 in 


Drying Interest Grows 


Interest in drying, it might be suid, 
outran the equipment available. How- 
ever, a number of installations were 
made, some of which have been noted 
briefly earlier in this review. Others 
included the following C-M-I-contin- 
ous centrifugal units: Hume-Sinclair 
Coal Mining Co., Hume, Mo., slurry, 
and the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Waterman, Pa., 0x3. Late in the 
year, the Morgan Coal Co., Bryant, 
Ill., contracted for a McNally-Vissac 
thermal dryer with a capacity of 75 
tons per hour for 14-in.x4mm. coal. 
Drying with infra-red lamps was the 
subject of some experimentation in 
1942, but there was a _ question 
whether the heat release of such lamps 
would make them commercially fea- 
sible. Dewatering on screens received 
continued study, with several users 
experimenting with screen cloth to re- 
place plate and other mediums. 

Treatment of wash water to reduce 
acidity showed some increase in 1942. 
Soda ash and lime water were among 
the agents used. At strip operations, 
there was some speculation that the 
alkaline effect of clays in the pit might 
be the reason why little trouble with 
corrosion had been encountered at 
some such operations. An increasing 
number of strip mines put sludge 
ponds back in the pits, some with 
and some without filter-type dams, but 
usually with a long route back to the 
clear-water pond to insure clarifica- 
tion. 

Dust-collecting installations in 1942 
included the Old Ben Coal Corp., 
West Frankfort, Ill., and the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corp., Omar, 
W. Va. In Illinois, the Bell & Zoller 
Coal & Mining Co. revamped the 
system at its Zeigler plant, insta illing 
square instead of “round ducts, which 
are easier to repair. Also, the cyclones 
are placed ahead of the exhausters, 
protecting the blades. 

Refuse disposal was the subject of 
additional study and _ installation of 
equipment for economy and conven! 
ence. Koppers, for example, replaced 
the old aerial tramway at Feder! No 
1 with a new installation and over 
hauled slate-disposal facilities at Kop 
perston. Interest in hydraulic d)spos?! 
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increased in 1942, with one operation 
reported as having a system in opera- 
tio and another with the equipment 
on hand. 

\\Vith materials scarcer, maintenance 
of preparation plants was _ tightened 
up. W hile corrosion-resisting steel was 
dificult to come by, more plants in- 
stalled it whenever it could be ob- 
tamed. To prolong the life of flumes 
and chutes, the Sahara Coal Co., 





southern Illinois, paved them with 
brick or concrete. Such paving was 
found to last fairly well. 

Gunite was used for repairing tanks 
and chutes at the Isabella (Pa.) mine 
of the Weirton Coal Co. (Coal Age, 
October, 1942, p. 134). The opera- 
tion consists of scraping clean the 
surface to be covered and spot-welding 
to it wire-mesh reinforcement (No. 8 
wire, 4-in. square mesh). After form- 
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Mark Power and Maintenance in 1942 















ing and spotting, the wire mesh 1s 
pulled out from the steel as far as pos- 
sible between welds. Then the gunite 
is applied in three successive layers to 
a thickness of approximately 24 in., 
using the regular guniting machine 
and crew from the mine. With quick- 
setting cement, the equipment can be 
put back in service within a few hours 
after completion. A substantial cost 
saving and good wear are reported. 


More A.C. and D.C. Substations Added—Distribution Tightened for 
Higher Efficiency and Copper Savings—Battery Use Grows—Shops 
and Maintenance Methods Show Marked Improvements in Last Year 


\IANY of the war limitations of the 
last year affecting installations of elec- 
trical and mechanical equipment and 
maintenance methods have proved to 
be money savers and will stay on in 
the future. Thanks to a wise adminis- 
tration of coal-mine priorities, 1942 
year of progress in installation 

f new machinery together with better 
ower-distribution — facilities, all of 
vhuch added to the present and poten- 

efhciency of the industry and put 
in a better position to meet the 
iemands of higher production with de- 
ining manpower. 

Purchased electric power main- 
tuned its status of predominance but 
it least one new generating plant was 
put into use, this by the Pyramid 
Coal Corp. in the Middle W est. In 


VdS a 


ne coal field where installation of 
nderground loading and conveying 


machinery focused attention on out- 
ges of purchased power, the coal 
perators stirred the power company 
irt revamping its lines, switching 
nd substation facilities. 
Coal companies installed numerous 
.¢. substations. The country was 
soured for used conversion apparatus 
ind many new ones purchased or 
dered, some of these orders without 
iises of delivery sooner than 18 
months. Mercury rectifiers, hav- 
ing thoroughly proved their efficiency 
nd laptability to mining, found con- 
‘inucd preference, but operators were 
lad to take converters or motor gen- 
‘tato’s On promise of earlier delivery. 
me years single-anode rectifiers 
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have dominated the tank or mutiple- 
anode type and now the scealed-tube 
single-anode type has piled up many 
months of trouble-free operation, 
which apparently foretells their future 
dominance over the more complicated 
pumped type. About twenty coal com- 
panics now own rectifiers and some 
have as many as three or four units. 
Those making installations in 1942 
included: Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Frederick mine, Colorado, one 300- 
kw. portable; Utah Fuel Co., in con- 


nection with rehabilitating and en- 
larging three mines at Sunnyside, 


Utah, three m.g. sets and one ignitron 
rectifier for 550-volt haulage power. 

In the new d.c. substations most of 
the conversion units are 300-kw. capac- 
ity, but a number of smaller units 
were put in operation, including a 
150-kw. unit at No. 4 mine, Crystal 
Block Coal & Coke Co., Logan 
County, W. Va. (rotary converter), 
and Esco No. 10, Utilities Elkhorn 
Coal Co., Esco, Ky. Making them 
portable gained impetus and this in- 
cluded old motor generators as large 
as 500 kw. Changed mining condi- 
tions resulting from driving me un- 
charted natural difficulties or a neces- 
sary switch of mine development to 
more favorable areas that had been 
held in reserve forced the moving of 
many substations sooner than expected 
and that called attention to the ad- 
vantages of portables. Copper short- 
age played the same role. Local distrib- 
utors made available a few years ago 
to get the most out of existing units 


without interruptions worked  con- 
venicntly into this accelerated trend 
for power improvement. 

In the control of d.c. substations 
there came to light data on a recent 
installation (Sterling Coal Co., Baker- 
ton, Pa.) in which the generator volt- 
age is automatically lowered for a short 
period to start equipment after the 


circuit breaker has been out. ‘The 
special automatic reclosing circuit 


breakers for the job, which operate on 
any d.c. voltage from 150 to 300, 
were built by L .-E, which also builds 
the load distributors previously men- 
tioned. 

Numerous transformers were in- 
stalled to augment the existing capacity 
of a.c. substations and also in connec- 
tion with the construction of sub- 
stations for new underground develop- 
ments, for complete new surface plants 
and for tipples of World War I 
vintage, some of which were con- 
verted from d.c. to a.c. drives. To cite 
a few typical examples of large instal- 


lations: the Locust Coal Co., in the 
anthracite field, installed three 500- 
kva. units (66,000/11,000 volts) to 


improve delivered voltage and the 
Valier Coal Co., Illinois, put in three 
667-kva. transformers (33,000 to 2,300 
volts) to replace smaller transformers. 
For its new Jenkins (Ky.) central prep- 
aration plant the Consolidation Coal 
Co. built two new a.c. substations, one 
consisting of three 667-kva. transfor- 
mers reducing from 42,000 to 2,400 
volts and the other of three 333-kva. 
transformers making a second step- 
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down to 220 volts. In connection 
with its Sunnyside program, previously 
mentioned, the Utah Fuel Co. con- 
structed a substation comprising three 
1,000-kva. 44,000/4,000-volt transfor- 
mers and installed transformers in 
converted mine cars (Coal Age, Sep- 
tember, 1942, p. 52) to bring the 
220-volt working power as close to the 
point of use as possible and permit 
quick relocation. Additions at the 
Kebler No. 2 mine, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., included three 75-kva. 
transformers and 3,000 ft. of 2,200- 
volt underground feeder cable. 

Increased loads, the necessity for 
reducing current to save copper and 
the war call that motors of the small- 
est practicable sizes be used gave capac- 
itors another boost. Two outstanding 
examples are supplied by eastern Ken- 
tucky. The secondary transformer 
substation at the Jenkins plant in- 
cludes fourteen 45-kva. 220-volt Gen- 
eral Electric capacitors. These are in- 
stalled beside the transformers and 
within 40 ft. of the plant. 


Capacitors Added 


Adding air tables at the Wayland 
plant of the Elkhorn Coal Corp. over- 
loaded the existing 600-kva._ trans- 
former bank to 700 kva., but instead 
of purchasing larger transformers an 
order was placed for 360 kva. of 220- 
volt capacitors for installation in the 
two control rooms of the plant. This 
will raise power factor sufficient to 
reduce the kilovolt-ampere load to 600. 

For underground a.c. substations 
there was the same trend to_port- 
ability as with the d.c. units and trans- 
formers with non-inflammable cooling 
liquid continued in favor as a means 
of decreasing the underground fire 
hazard. In Indiana, for instance, the 
Knox Consolidated Coal Corp. in- 
stalled several at its Bicknell mines and 
Walter Bledsoe & Co. ordered some 
for the Dresser mine. 

Gains in mechanical mining during 
the last few years brought electrical 
distribution into the limelight but it 
took the copper and rubber priorities 
of 1942 to focus sharp attention on 
this activitv. Portable cables, instead 
of suffering abuse, are on the whole 
being treated with utmost respect. 

Vulcanizing of cables became wide- 
spread and where deliveries on factory- 
made vulcanizers were too slow the 
units were made in the mining com- 
panies’ shons. Good pieces of cable 
as short as 2 ft. now are being spliced 
to restore damaged cables to proper 
lengths. Braid-covered trailing cables, 
which began their exit just after World 
War I, have staged a comeback and 
in the improved woven-loom type are 
giving good service. . 
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Saving the cost and materials of all 
insulation was tried on shaft feeders 
by at least one company. A 4,000-volt 
line installed in an airshaft consists 
of bare copper wires with a wide spac- 
ing, but as yet that coal company has 
not had sufficient experience with the 
incthod to justify releasing any details. 

In the realm of rail bonding, certain 
manufacturers took the unusual step 
of suggesting that 2/0 bonds might 
well be used in many cases instead of 
4/0, thus effecting a considerable sav- 
ing in copper. This presupposes that 
bonding will be kept in the very best 
of condition so that full advantage 
can be taken of the rails as conductors. 
While types of bonds and methods of 
application showed no striking de- 
velopment, one manufacturer (Ohio 
Brass) perfected a 60-Ib. drill which 
it is asserted will drill holes for wedge- 
tvpe bonds in 40 seconds. 

Equipment in working sections, 
especially for conveyor mining, was 
augmented in many mines by instal- 
lations of distribution boxes, this so 
one room cable can serve the drill, 
cutter, loader or face conveyor. Be- 
sides the marked reduction in total 
feet of cable required per room the 
boxes have the advantages of reducing 
both the labor of handling cables and 
the phvsical hazards. 

In the field of electrical develop- 
ments, several that will likely find ap- 
plications in mining were announced 
and electronic control was put to a 
new and important use in strip min- 
ing: namely, as the heart of an auto- 
matic leveling device on a 35-yd. striv 
shovel. Its quick action after each 
move materially increases digging time 
(Coal Age, November, 1942, p. 56). 

General Electric’s amplidvne con- 
trol, first applied experimentally to a 
mine hoist and a shovel two vears ago, 
was installed on a Marion 35-vd. Ward 
Leonard controlled shovel of the Mid- 
land Electric Coal Corp., Farmington, 
Ill. With this arrangement the main 
generator has but one field (separately 
excited). Thus, as compared to the 
old standard equipment, two fields 

(differential-series and __ self-excited) 
were eliminated. Smooth acceleration, 
high output and low maintenance are 
the advantages claimed for this new 
control. 

For about the same duty in connec- 
tion with Ward Leonard controls on 
strip shovels and hoists Westinghouse 
has developed “Rototrol,” in which 
the regulating armature is connected 
in the galvanometer position of a 
Wheatstone bridge circuit where the 
gencrator fields and resistances form 
the legs. The Bucyrus-Erie 1050-B 
shovel with 33-cu.yd. dipper at the 
new Flamingo mine of the Fairview 


Collieries Corp., Fairview, Ill., is 
equipped with “Rototrol’ for the 
swing, as well as with automatic |evel- 
ing controlled by mercury switches, 
Like several other shovels in late vcars, 
the dipper is equipped with heating 
units for cold-weather operation, and 
heating of the dipper handle is under 
consideration. 

For motors up to 5 hp., General 
Electric announced ““Thymotrol,” an 
electronic method to effect  stepless 
speed control of d.c. motors from a.c. 
lines. Motors of this type are appli- 
cable to coal feeders in preparation 
plants requiring accurate control. 

Even mine cars were “‘electrified” 
during the year. The Sanford-Day 
Iron Works completed development 
of an electric unlatching device for 
drop-bottom car doors to displace the 
protruding latch levers. Ed Duncan, 
mine electrician, Blue Diamond Coal 
Co., Blue Diamond, Ky., originated 
the method, built it into two or three 
cars which were tried in service and 
in 1940 won a gadget contest prize 
with a model exhibited at Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

That full automatic sequence con- 
trol for large preparation plants has 
not become a thing of the past, as 
some might have interpreted from a 
number of installations of manual 
position sequence of a few years ago, 
was indicated by the automatic-se- 
quence method in the new  super- 
preparation plant of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. put into use last fall at 
Jenkins, Ky. Eighty-one of the plant's 
128 motors (2,136 connected-horse- 
power) start in automatic sequence. 


Permissible Equipment Up 


New underground equipment pur- 
chased in 1942 indicated an acceler- 
ated trend to permissible and_explo- 
sion-tested types. Federal inspection 
of mines plus easier money are credited 
with hastening the future day when 
only this safer type of electrical ma- 
chinery will be purchased for under- 
ground use. Operators are learning, 
too, that with the modern well-built 
contact equipment the permissible in- 
closures have advantages in preventing 
tampering and keeping out dirt. 

Four special cable-reel locomotives 
installed by the Weirton Coal Co., 
Isabella, Pa., were noteworthy because, 
at the time of their installation, thev 
were the largest — explosion-tested 
cable-reel locomotives ever put in 4 
mine. They have two 50-hp. motors 
each, weigh over 12 tons, have hydrat- 
lic brakes and sanders, are equipped 
with controllers without separate I 
verse levers and are fitted with vem 
tilating and cooling arrangements 1 
cluding fans blowing through laby 
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rintlis to keep the resistances, control- 
lers and motors cooled or ventilated. 
These locomotives were especially de- 
signed for swing or relay service where 
the previous 10-ton cable-reel ma- 
chines proved too small for best 
operation, although satisfactory for 
gathering. 

Certain very gaseous mines in which 
cutting and haulage has been powered 
for years by storage batteries are cau- 
tiously installing mobile loaders and 
likewise these are battery-operated. 
This involves, for the first time as a 
prime consideration, the power re- 
quired by a loading machine. Obtain- 
ing a mobile battery of sufficient ca- 
pacity is proving a difficult problem. 
One plan of power connection in use 
consists of a two-conductor cable 100 
ft. or more in length permanently con- 
necting the loader and battery truck 
so that during loading the latter can 
be parked in a breakthrough or other 
convenient siding. 


Larger Batteries Used 


Larger batteries also appeared in de- 
mand for shuttle cars. For one reason, 
longer hauls are being attempted. 
Batteries are 48-cell and the trend is 
to install 17-plate cells instead of 15- 
plate. Cable-reel shuttle cars, which 
of late had been crowding the battery 
type, got set back somewhat by the 
shortage of trailing cable. 

Glass-insulated coils for winding 
motors on underground machinery ap- 
pear to have continued to increase, 
especially at mines of the larger com- 
panies. When the motor-generator set 
if the skip hoist at New Orient mine 
Illinois) was rebuilt, joints were 
brazed instead of soldered and wedges 
of Micarta installed in place of the 
wooden wedges which shrunk and 
loosened coils. 

While the outstanding mechanical 
progress of the year appeared in main- 
tenance methods, there were several 
iew developments and applications in 
ew equipment. Late in the year the 
new ““Goodyear steel cable V-belt” 
was announced. This V-belt with 
embedded endless steel cables is 
‘aimed to have a life up to seven 
mes longer than cotton-cord belts 
ind less than 4 of 1 percent stretch. 

To prevent chain breakage and 
generally reduce shock to cars and 
‘ive equipment, the Consolidation 
Loal Co. at its new plant installed 
\vdrauilic couplings (made by Ameri- 

in Blower Co.) between the motors 
nd reduction gears on car-haul equip- 
nent. For mine cars, Sanford-Day 
‘nounced demountable Timken-bear- 
1g wheels in which the bearing can 
% adjusted on the axle with the wheel 
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Several substitute or changed ma- 
terials made their appearances. The 
Jeffrey company put plastic instead 
of aluminum blades on fans. In cer- 
tain United States Steel Corp. mines, 
low-carbon steel rails are used in rooms 
and cutovers, thus allowing their being 
bent many times without fractures. 
Use of brick, tile or gunite for paving 
or lining chutes, flumes, tanks, etc., 
in preparation plants is proving suc- 
cessful as a steel-saving measure in 
both the bituminous and anthracite 
industries. Shortage of rubber appar- 
ently has arrested further progress in 
the use of thick-walled soft rubber 
pipe for boreholes. The first of that 
type was a 90-ft. continuous length of 
4-1n. pipe (outside diameter, 6 in.) 
which the Hudson Coal Co. installed 
in 1939 in a borehole used for flushing 
waste materials into a mine. 

Cutting-machine bit sharpening 
drew attention by reason of the ex- 
cellent service that can be secured 
from standard bits of high-grade steel 
when ‘properly hardened and tempered 
instead of rough quench hardening. 
In Illinois, the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. installed several bit-treating plants 
and in them uses electric heaters to 
secure the necessary close control of 
temperature. 


Locomotive tire and wheel filling by 





arc welding made gains but not with- 
out some losses. A few operators 
reported that it was actually easier to 
get deliveries on new tires than on 
welding electrodes. Increased cost of 
having tires filled by shipping them to 
commercial shops caused some mines 
to abandon filling. In Harlan County, 
Kentucky, where, for a long time, 
tire welding had been out of vogue, 
at least three large mines now are 
filling tires. At this time, scattered 
data indicate that over 50 percent of 
the country’s mine-locomotive-hauled 
tonnage is moved by locomotives 
equipped with filled tires (Coal Age, 
October, 1942, p. 99). 

In the general field of arc welding, 
improvements were made in a.c. weld- 
ing but the applications hardly had 
time to appear at the mines. The 
improvement was not so much in the 
transformer welder itself as in the 
electrodes. A new electrode was de- 
veloped by which a skilled welder 
using an a.c. arc can make vertical 
and overhead welds which will pass 
the “E-6011” specification of the Na- 
tional Welding Society. Advantages 
of a.c. welding are absence of arc 
blow, which is a serious difficulty in 
d.c. welding, at least a 40 percent lower 
power requirement and the light 
weight and low cost of the unit. 
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New controls and automatic shovel levelling are numbered among 


electrical developments in strip mining in 1942. 
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Metallizing, a new maintenance tool for coal mines, makes rapid strides in 1942. 


Many coal companies installed 
metallizers in central shops to build 
up worn parts which are difficult or 
impossible to repair with arc or gas 
welding because of the high heats and 
consequent warpage. The metallizer 
sprays the coating on without heat 
lor anchorage of the de- 
posited material practically all users 
prepare the surface by turning onto 
it a special thread, then running over 
it a special knurling tool to flare the 
tops of the threads. 

Shortage of shipping tanks for gas 
brought about an increase in the 
number of mine shops which have 
their own acetylene-generating units. 
Some have portables but for the most 
part generators are being installed in 
small fireproof buildings separate from 
the shops. ‘Those companies with 
metallizing machines, however, find 
that the pressure from a shop genera- 
tor is not sufficient for effective use 
of the metallizer and so must use 
bottled gas for that new duty. Short- 
ise of the bottles limited the use of 
some of the metallizers. 

Increased difficulty in getting addi- 
tional equipment focused greater at- 
tention on making use of what was 
on hand and consequently on better 
salvage and repair and_ rebuilding 


damage. 


methods. As a result, shops and 
maintenance methods were the sub- 
ject of increasing study in 1942. For 


instance, the Westmoreland Coal Co., 
operating in Pennsylvania, reported 
that “our endeavor has been to assert 
all of our efforts in the direction of 
production with the equipment we 
had at the beginning of the vear. 
We, like others, are making every 
effort not to purchase machinery and 
parts but to get along as best we can 
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with what we have. This, in many 
instances, has entailed ingenious re- 
modeling and rebuilding of our ma- 
chine shops.” 

Along the same line, the Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., operating in Vir- 
ginia, stated that, “due to the difh- 
culty in getting new machinery and 
parts, coupled with our desire not to 
use any more critical materials than 
necessary, a salvage and repair pro- 
eram was carried out that resulted in 
our being able to use a lot of machin- 
crv and parts that formerly had been 
discarded.” 

The trend toward building of new 
shops and enlarging or improving ex- 
isting facilities, which stands out as 
a maintenance milestone in 1942, is 
expected to prove of lasting benefit to 
coal mining. ‘The industry-old gap 
between the increased use of machin- 
ery and the facilities to maintain it 
at maximum efficiency has been nar- 
rowed considerably by the war emer- 


gency. 
Improved shops were in evidence 
both above and below ground. <A 


complete list would be a long one. 
Typical are the following: Sentry 
Coal Mining Co., at its western Ken- 
tucky strip mine, a combined shop 
and supply room of fire-resisting ma- 
terials; Old Ben Coal Corp., Illinois, 
new shop of buff glazed-tile construc- 
tion, and the Pursglove Coal Mining 
Co., northern West Virginia, a two- 
story shop built from steel of a dis- 
mantled tipple (Coal Age, July, 1942, 
p. 54). Typical of the underground 
shops are the following: Dresser 
mine, Walter Bledsoe & Co., Indiana, 
a new shop 2 miles from the main 
shaft and near a new airshaft, and the 
Consolidation Coal Co., No. 93 mine, 


Jordan, W. Va., a new shop 34 miles 
from the haulage portal and close to 
the bottom of an airshaft (Coal Age, 
April, 1942, p. 85). 

WPB permission, the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon Coal Co., of Illinois, reports, 
made it possible to construct a new 
concrete and brick generator room 
adjacent to the big-car transfer sta- 
tion (see article starting on p. 9] 
The m.g. sets will be on the main 
aircourse, with current supplied from 
a borehole to the surface. “This 
change will release a mile of minc 
track and heavy copper conductors for 
face advances. 

“The shop will be equipped with 
overhead cranes and pits. It also will 
serve for car inspection, lubrication 
and adjustments of Timken bearings. 
For this purpose an auto-hydraulic 
jack has been purchased to hoist cars 
to a working height to enable ready 
adjustment of bearings and _ replace- 
ment and tightening of all drawbars 
and body bolts. The lift will be on 
the car sills (leaving wheels free to 
turn) and an unbroken rail. Cars 
will be stenciled with date of lubrica- 
tion. A spray gun has been installed 
to paint all face equipment. A vul- 
canizer has been installed to maintain 
and reclaim cable.” 

Another evidence of the higher 
respect for maintenance is the in- 
creased number of good offices for the 
man in charge of equipment upkeep. 
By title the job may be maintenance 
foreman, chief electrician, master 
mechanic or variations. ‘These new 
offices fill the requirements of close 
proximity to the job, reasonable free- 
dom from noise, cleanliness and con- 
venient desks, chairs, filing cabinets 
and, in some cases, clothes lockers. 
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Ilustrative of these are the parti- 
tioned offices in the shops of the 
United Electric Coal Cos. (Fidelity 


mine), in [linois, and the South-East 
Coal Co., Seco, in eastern Kentucky. 
In addition to the metallizer a new 
wrinkle in shop equipment to make its 
appearance is the high-pressure steam 
cleaner. On many maintenance jobs 
the work is half done when the accu- 
mulation of grease and dirt is thor- 
oughly cleaned from the machine or 
unit. ‘These steam machines made 
rapid gains at strip mines in the 
Middle West, as well as elsewhere. 


“Home-made” tools, such as presses, 
vulcanizers for cables and belts, hy- 
draulic jacks, machine-tool drives made 
from automobile transmissions and 
special jigs for all type of welding, 
were added to the equipment at many 
shops. A report from the strip-mining 
territory tells of the Enos Coal Mining 
Co., Indiana, using liquid oxygen to 
cool crankpins so they can be in- 
setted to become, upon natural heat- 


ing to atmospheric — temperature, 
“expand” fits in locomotive drive 
wheels. ‘The liquid oxygen is avail- 
able because it is one ingredient of 


FATALITY RISE 
Marks Safety Developments in 1942" 


the liquid-oxygen explosive prepared 
on the property for use in breaking 
overburden. 

Lubrication practices were 1m- 
proved mainly by making up and fol- 
lowing simplified charts of a minimum 
emia of grades of lubricants to 
handle a job, ‘plus following schedules 
of systematic application. The same 
trend toward standardization and SVS- 
tematic procedure was evident in the 
whole field of maintenance, bringing 
it a step closer to the goai expressed 
by the now common term, “‘preventivc 
maintenance.” 


Loss of Life Rises 17 Percent Against 122 Percent Gain in Output— 
Explosion Fatalities Up Markedly—Rate for Roof Falls Little Changed 
— Haulage Rate Up—Others Relatively Little Changed or Down 


By WILLIAM W. ADAMS 


Supervising Statistician 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


TENTATIVE reports for eleven 
months and an estimate for December 
place the total number of fatalities at 
coal mines in the United States dur- 
ing 1942 at 1,482. Should final re 
ports from mine operators confirm 
this figure, the record for 1942 will 
reveal an increase of 217 (or 17 per- 
cent) over the 1,265 lives lost from 
accidents in coal mines during 1941. 
Production of coal increased 124 per- 
cent, or from an output of about 565 
million tons in 194] to an estimated 
output of nearly 636 million tons in 
1942. The death rate per million tons 
of coal produced in 1942 now appears 
to have been 2.33, compared with 
2.24 for 1941. Hence, from a safety 
point of view, the year just closed does 
not appear as favorable as 1941. 
Bituminous mines throughout the 
country and anthracite mines in Penn- 
sv ima both shared the responsibility 
for the increase in the fatality rate for 
194 Specifically, the bituminous 
tate increased from 2.10 in 1941 to 
2.1~ in 1942, and the anthracite rate 
tose trom 3.59 to 3.95 per million 
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tons. ‘The rates are based upon ton- 
nage because man-hour data are not 


vet available. 

Explosions—The record for 1942 
was marred by six major disasters. All 
were explosions, and they caused the 
deaths of 127 men. Only 73 men 
were killed by major disasters in 1941, 
although such disasters were eight in 
number r, two more than in 1942. 
Seven of the eight disasters during 
1941 were explosions; one was an ex- 
plosives accident in a strip mine in 
Illinois. The death rate from major 
disasters in 1942 was 0.20 per million 
tons, considerably higher than the rate 
of 0.13 from the eight major disasters 
in 1941. The increase in the major- 
disaster rate was largely responsible 
for the increase of the over-all fatality 
rate in 1942 over 1941. 

The maior-disaster record of 1942 
started early in the vear, when an ex- 
plosion on Jan. 27 in the Wadge 
mine, Routt County, Colorado, killed 
34 men. Thereafter, the coal-mining 
industry of the United States remained 
free of major disasters for 103 davs. 
An explosion on May 11 in the Peer- 
less mine, Sebastian County, Arkan- 
sas, killed six men. The following 
day (May 12) an explosion in the 
Christopher No. 3 mine in Monon- 
galia County, West Virginia, resulted 
in the loss of 56 lives. Six days later 
(May 18) the industrv suffered an- 
other disaster, an explosion in which 


five lives were lost in the Hitchman 
mine, Marshall County, West Vu 
ginia. ‘Thus the one month of May 
was marked by three major explosions 
with a loss of 67 lives. 

Fifty-one davs followed without an 
accident in which five or more lives 


were lost. The record was broken 
by an explosion on July 9 in No. 2 
mine near Pursglove, Monongalia 
County, West Virginia, in which 20 
men lost their lives. ‘The longest 
disaster-free record of the vear then 
followed—a period of 143 days. Then, 


on Nov. 30, an explosion ‘killed six 
men in No. 10 mine near Providence, 
W ebster County, Ky. Thus the major- 
disaster record of 1942 showed a total 
of 127 deaths from six separate ac- 
cidents, 81 in West Virginia, 34 
Colorado, and six each in Arkansas 
and Kentucky. 

Local or non-major explosions of 
gas or coal dust during 1942 caused 25 
deaths, according to present reports. 
The death rate per million tons, based 
upon this figure, is 0.039, indicating 
an improvement when compared with 
the rate of 0.057 for 1941. 

Falls of Roof and Coal—Prelimi- 
nary figures for 1942 place the number 
of fatalities from falls of roof and 
coal at 762 out of a total of 1,482 
fatalities from all causes combined. 
The death rate from this cause was 
1.20 per million tons, compared with 
1.19 for 1941. The rate of 1.20 for 
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1942, though showing no improve- 
ment when compared with that of 
the previous year, need not be dis- 
couraging when thought is given to 
rates of 1.74 ten years ago, 1.90 twen- 
ty years ago, and 2.22 thirty years ago. 

Haulage—From present data, 293 
fatal accidents occurred in under- 
ground mine haulage. The death rate 
per million tons was 0.461, compared 
with 0.386 in the preceding year. 
Many of these accidents doubtless 
were due, as in previous years, to men 
jumping on or off cars while the trip 
was moving and in consequence being 
struck or run over or squeezed between 
cars or between cars and rib or timber. 
Accidents while cars were being 
coupled also usually are numerous in 
reports of fatalities charged generally 
to haulage equipment. The death 
rate of 0.461 for 1942 may be com- 
pared with a similar rate of 0.498 ten 
vears ago, 0.715 twenty years ago, and 
0.694 thirty vears ago. Over this 
period the quantity of coal handled 
has increased from 3.29 tons per man- 
dav in 1912 to 3.92 in 1922 and to 
4.57 in 1932. No figure is available 
for 1942, but it probably was not less 
than 4.83 in 1940 and 4.90 (esti- 
mated) in 1941. 

E’xplosives—Coal mines used about 
175 million pounds of explosives in 
1942. Nearly half of this was_per- 
missible explosives of various brands 
that had passed the “permissibility” 
tests of the Bureau of Mines. About 
one-fourth was high explosives other 
than “‘permissibles.” Nearly _ three- 
tenths were of the black powder tvpe, 
cither pellet or granular, in the ratio 
of about 3 to 2 by weight. As the 
output of coal during the vear is esti- 
mated at about 636 million tons, the 
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consumption of 175 million pounds 
of explosives indicates a ratio of 3.60 
tons of coal production to each pound 
of explosives. Similar records for 1941 
showed a ratio of 3.49 tons of coal 
mined for each pound of explosives. 
With so large a quantity of explosives 
used in the mines, it is apparent that 
explosives should be numbered among 


the causes of accidents to the em- 
ployees. According to information 


now available, it is estimated that 33 
fatal accidents were caused by explo- 
during 1942. If this figure 
should be confirmed by final reports, 
the fatality rate will stand at 0.052 
per million tons of coal produced, 
compared with a rate of 0.062 for the 
previous vear. 

Electricity—Fifty-seven men were 
killed by accidents directly chargeable 
to electric current. This number does 
not include fatalities, if any, from ex- 
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NUMBER OF COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1942* 


Cause 

















Bituminous Anthracite Total 
pees eS Oe i ee rm 
Rate tate Rate 
Per Million Per Million Per Million 
Number of Tonsof Numberof Tonsof Number of Tons of 
Underground: Fatalities Coal Mined Fatalities Coal Mined Fatalities Coal Mined 
Falls of roof and coal 626 1.083 136 2.358 762 1.198 
Haulage........ . 256 443 37 .641 293 461 
Explosion: Major 127 220 Soot oh .200 
Local 17 .029 8 .139 25 .039 
Explosives 20 034 13 225 33 052 
Electricity 52 .090 5 O87 57 089 
Machinery.. 46 079 1 .017 7 .074 
Miscellaneous............. 34 .059 11 .191 45 071 
Total underground 1,178 2.037 211 3.658 1,389 2.184 
Shaft : 5 009 4 034 7 .011 
Open-Pit : 21 036 5 O87 26 041 
Surface..... ai hae See ceae 50 O87 10 173 60 094 
Grand total, 1942....... 1,254 2.169 298 3.952 1,482 2.330 
Grand total, previous year 1,071 2.095 194 3.585 1,265 2.237 
Production, tons (est.)..... 578,269,000 57 .687 .000 635,956 ,.000 
Production previous year, 
tons : 5 ag 511,290 9000 565,405,000 


*Estimate from tentative reports for January to November 


54,115,000 
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plosions that were ignited by an clec- 
tric arc. The fatality rate per million 
tons was 0.089, slightly higher than 
the previous year’s rate of 0.085. A 
normal ratio of about 18 non-fatal jin- 
juries per fatality would suggest that 
non-fatal injuries numbered approxi- 
mately 1,025. The fatality rate (0.089 
for 1942) is considerably more favor- 
able than corresponding rates of 0.13] 
ten years ago, 0.155 twenty years ago, 
and 0.150 thirty years ago. In view 
of the increasing use of electric cur- 
rent as a source of power, this record 
is encouraging. 

Machinery—Increasing mechaniza- 
tion of coal mining to permit larger 
output per unit of manpower has not 
been accompanied by an increase in 
fatal accidents in proportion to in- 
creasing productivity. The fatality rate 
per million tons of coal produced in 
1942, according to present informa- 
tion, was 0.074. Comparable figures 
for earlier years extend back to 1930 
when the rate was 0.086. In 1935 the 
rate was 0.082 and in 1940 it was 
0.082. The rate for 1941 was 0.069. 

Miscellaneous Causes — The six 
classes of accidents to which reference 
has been made—falls of roof and coal, 
haulage, explosions, explosives, clec- 
tricity, and machinery—usually repre- 
sent 85 to 90 percent of the total 
number of coal-mine fatalities from 
all causes. In 1942 the percentage 
was higher than in some other years 
because of the occurrence of 127 fa- 
talities from major disasters. 





Some Fatalities Down 


Various other classes of mine acci- 
dents—those chargeable to falling of 
persons or objects, shaft accidents, 
open-pit accidents, and surface acci- 
dents—included 138 fatalities in 1942. 
The combined rate for these classes 
was 0.217 per million tons of coal 
produced. ‘The previous year’s rate 
was 0.276. Hence the coal industry's 
experience from these miscellaneous 
hazards was comparatively favorable in 
1942. 

Non-Fatal Injuries—In the absence 
of reports, only a rough approximation 
of the number of non-fatal lost-time 
injuries at coal mines in 1942 can be 
given. Assuming that no material 
change occurred in the usual ratio ot 
non-fatal injuries to fatalities, it 1s est! 
mated that about 70,200 non-fatal 
injuries occurred. Of this number. 
52,900 injuries occurred at bitumr 
nous mines throughout the countr 
and 17,300 at anthracite mines 1 
Pennsylvania. Final figures for the 
previous vear (1941) showed 16,5-5 
non-fatal injuries at Pennsvlvamia a 
thracite mines, and tentative figures 
for that year showed 47,500 non-fatal 
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injunies at bituminous mines in all 
States. 

Standard Accident-Report Form— 
Through the cooperation of States 
repr esenting about 85 percent of the 
total yearly production of coal in the 
United States, a simplified and stand- 
ard accident-report form has been 
agreed upon to reduce the amount of 
work required in filling out accident 
reports for the State and Federal Gov- 
enments. The standard form has 





been prepared and distributed for use 
to all mine operators. On the face of 
the blank, companies will report in- 
formation regarding the causes of ac- 


cidents. At a single writing copies 
may be made for the State mining 


departments, State compensation or 
industrial commissions, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines. One copy will 
be sent to the Bureau of Mines at 
Washington, D. C. To permit inser- 
tion of the “‘return-to-duty” date and 


thereby make a supplementary report 
unnecessary, these forms may be ac- 
cumulated and mailed to Washington 
at the end of each month. Copies 
may be mailed to the State mine in- 
spector or commissioner as required 
by State law. Special information re- 
quired by the State will be written on 
the reverse side (back) of the form. 
This need not be reported to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines, as it has no com- 
parable factor in other States. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Starts to Move in Promoting Safety 


886 Operations Examined — 8,600 Dust Samples and 8,000 Air Specimens 
Analyzed — Many Recommendations Adopted by Producers — Possible Initia- 


tions of Explosions 


By DR. R. R. SAYERS 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


A TOTAL of 886 coal mines in 20 
tates, employing approximately 258,- 
(00 men and producing over 280,- 
(00,000 tons of coal annually, were 
sited by Bureau of Mines represen- 
itives during field operations under 
the Federal Coal Mine ggg Act 
in its first year ended Dec. 1, 1942. 
he mines represent about 8 percent 
the men estimated to have been 
working in mines of the United States 
in I‘ }41 and more than 42 percent of 
the total coal production of the coun- 


“This was accomplished despite the 
fact that the full force of federal 
inspectors was not on duty until 
August, 1942. The first group of in- 
pectors began actual inspections in 
january, the second and third groups 
teported for duty in February and 
March, and the final group of the 
107 inspectors went to work in August. 
Each group received an_ intensive 
etresher” course at the Pittsburgh 
Pa Central Experiment Station of 
¢ Bureau and spent a week inspect- 
ig mines under the supervision of 
‘penenced Bureau engineers. 

For each of the 886 mines ex- 
ninec the federal inspectors posted a 
chm inary report giving general in- 
‘mation regarding the mine and call- 
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Reduced — Roof, 


ing attention to practices and con- 
ditions that needed immediate correc- 
tion. During and after each inspection, 
operating officials were consulted on 
many phases of the investigation. 
The detailed written report, em- 
bodying the inspectors’ observations 
and recommendations, then was pre- 
pared and submitted for review in the 
Bureau’s district office and in the Col- 
lege Park (Md.) and Washington 
(D. C.) offices. Final copies were 
transmitted to the management, to 
national and district officials of the 
mines workers’ organizations, and to 
State mining authorities. Within a 
few days after the report was trans- 
mitted, a press release was prepared 
by the Bureau and distributed to a 
limited number of newspapers in the 
county where the mine was inspected 
and to other interested parties. 
Although the Federal Coal Mine 
Inspection Act was passed several 
months before this country entered 
the war and thus was not a wartime 
measure, its importance has increased 
correspondingly with the growing de- 
pendence on the production of coal to 
keep vital industries operating at top 
speed and the need for the conserva- 
tion of manpower. More coal is being 
mined for our fight against the Axis 
and it is being achieved thus far with 
only a slight increase (possibly 2 to 3 
percent) in the fatality rate over 1940, 
which was the best vear in the history 
of the United States mining industry 


Fire and Shock Hazards Lessened 


as far as accidents were concerned. In 
1942 to date, the number of fatal ac- 
cidents in industry as a whole has 
risen about 20 percent. 

In addition to inspecting coal mines 
the federal inspectors are aiding the 
war program in other important fields, 
including the scrap-metal-salvage cam- 
paign, protection of vital mineral pro- 
duction facilities from sabotage and 
other subversive activities, and the 
administration of the wartime Federal 
Explosives Act. 

The mine inspectors have access to 
the well-equipped coal, gas, electrical 
and health laboratories of the Bureau 
at Pittsburgh, the Experimental Mine 
and explosives testing station at Bruce- 
ton, Pa.; the accident statistics offices 
of the Bureau at Washington, the field 
supervising engineers of the Bureau, 
and a field staff of five mining- 
electrical and two mining-explosives 
engineers. In the laboratories, 8,600 
dust samples collected by the inspec- 
tors have been analyzed to determine 
the combustible and explosive prop- 
erties, and over 8,000 specimens of 
mine air have been analyzed for 
oxygen deficiencies and the presence 
of explosive or harmful gases. The in- 
spectors have been provided with 
the most modern inspection equip- 
ment. 

In their work, the inspectors are 
guided by a comprehensive inspection 
outline and several hundred tentative 
mine safety standards drawn up by 
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a committce of Bureau enginccrs. 
Based on Bureau of Mines safety de- 
cisions, State and federal laws, and 
Bureau of Mines and mining company 
experience over the years, these stand- 
ards are subject to revision from time 
to time. ‘Thoroughness is insisted 
upon in the inspections, and com- 
mendable practices as well as hazard- 
ous practices are noted. ‘The Bureau 
of Mines men are expected to be 
courteous, honest and fair in their in- 
spections. Hard work and long hours 
go with thorough inspections and the 
writing of the reports. 

The federal coal-mine inspectors 
were selected from a lst of about 
2,000 applicants who had passed the 
Civil Service examination and_ they 
are men fresh from operating and en- 
gineering departments of coal com- 
panies. Some have been State mine 
inspectors and all have had five years 
or more of underground experience. 
As underground operating officials, 
many of them have been securing 
daily compliance with State mine 
safety laws or orders and company 
safety rules, as well as guiding efhici- 
ent coal producion. ‘Those who 
have worked in engincring positions 
have been concerned with mine lay- 
outs and with the selection and instal- 
lations of equipment. In short, the 
new inspectors have been accustomed 
to daily scrutiny and study of mine 
conditions, practices and equipment in 
their relations to safe and efficient 
mine operation. 

Provisions of the Act 

I'he Federal Coal Mine Inspection 
Act gives authorized representatives 
of the Bureau of Mines the right to 
enter coal mines to make inspections 
or investigations relating to health 
and safety conditions and the causes 
of accidents, with the written results 
to be made available for public inspec- 
tion. The act provides no power of 
enforcement for the Bureau, and the 
carrying out of recommendations is 
through the cooperation of operator, 
State inspector and miner and through 
the power of public opinion. 

lhe response of labor and manage- 
ment to the coal-mine inspection pro- 
gram has been gratifving. Numerous 
letters have been received from opera- 
tors describing the safety measures 
effected as a result of federal inspec- 
tions. Commendatory letters have 
been received from operators and rep- 
resentatives of miners’ organizations, 
and there has been considerable con- 
structive criticism which will enable 
the Bureau of Mines to carry on its 
inspection work more efficiently. State 
coal-mine inspection departments have 
given the Bureau excellent coopera 
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tion, and the Bureau is trying to assist 
the State inspection departments in 
every way possible. 

In all inspections, the Bureau en- 
deavors to give detailed attention to 
explosion and catastrophe — hazards. 
Mine explosions and fires claimed 
many lives in 1942. Between Jan. 1 
and Dec. 1 there were twelve explo- 
sions costing the lives of 143 men. 
Six of these are termed major disasters 
because five or more men lost their 
lives in each. Five lives were lost in 
three mine fires. On the other hand, 
explosions and other disasters were 
prevented in numerous Cases by the 
vigilance of mining companies, State 
inspectors, federal inspectors, and 
other agencies. In the course of 206 
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federal mine inspections in one dis- 
trict, accumulations of explosive gas 
were found in seven mines, air Ccir- 
culation at the working face was found 
generally insufficient in four other 
mines, dangerous impounded water 
was found in another mine, and haz- 
ardous accumulations of fine coal dust 
or combined coal-dust accumulations 
with important gas liberations were re- 
ported in 19 mines. 

The Bureau of Mines believes that 
federal coal-mine inspections over a 
period of years will assist in bringing 
about a marked improvement in safety. 
As a result of action by officials, miners 
and the states after inspections, 
and through the publication of re- 
ports of inspection findings, higher 
and more uniform § safety standards 
eventually should be established in 
most coal mines. Good safety prac- 
tices now in effect in many coal mines 
will be extended to other mines, 
where applicable, and this will result 
in lessened accident rates. 


Many adoptions of the inspe: tors 


recommendations have been reported 
by the operators. Some of the con- 
crete improvements achieved include 
the substitution of permissible cxplo- 
sives for black blasting powder. the 
relocation, improved protection, and 
barricading of explosives magazines; 


better methods of handling and sto: 
ing explosives; and other comp! 


Ince 
with the Federal Explosives Act. The 
ventilation of numerous mines has 
been reported improved by the instal- 


lation of new fans, overcasts, and air 
locks, and by cleaning obstructed air 
courses and splitting the ventilating 


currents. Mines not previously pro 
tected against dust explosions have 
been rock-dusted and existing rock 


dust applications evaluated and im 
proved. Water sprays have been in- 
stalled to allay dust at the source. 
during haulage, and in tipples. 
Preventive Steps ‘Taken 

Possible initiations of explosions 
have been reduced by hauling on in- 
take air, by employing permissible 
equipment, and by adopting clectric 
cap lamps and the prohibition of 
smoking. Systematic timbering and 
careful roof testing are now being done 
increasingly in many coal mines. Bet- 
ter clectrical installations reduce fire 
and shock hazards. Wider use of 
goggles and safety apparel has been 
gained. The activity and effectiveness 
of safety organizations have been in- 
creased, and greater interest in safety 
aroused. 

The seriousness of mine accidents 1s 
accentuated by the war needs for 
coal. Accidental deaths and injuries 
in coal mining cost this nation a po 
tential loss of approximately 11,000. 
000 tons of coal annually. Accidental 
deaths and permanent total disabilities 
remove over 1,400 coal miners annu- 
ally from coal production, and some 
60,000 other lost-time accidents cause 
a vearly loss of about 2,200,000 work 
ing davs. These figures give some idea 
of the importance of the continuance 
of safety work during the war period 

According to estimates from the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator, ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 65,000,000 tons 
of anthracite will be required to keep 
the nation’s war program going for 
ward in 1943. This is a tremendous 
responsibility for the coal industry ane 
one that will call for the joint coopera 
tion of the operators, mine workers. 
State mining departments and the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, if it is to > 
accomplished without an increase 1 
fatalities and lost-time accidents. | 

The Bureau of Mines recognizes 
the importance of all inspection and 
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By ARNO C. FIELDNER 


, Chief, Fuels and Explosives Service, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


\ILITARY demands for — liquid 
fuels, shrinkage of coastwise shipping, 
ind a market decline in the dis- 





covery of new oil fields during the 
st four years have changed the out- 
ok for bituminous coal and anthra- 
ite in the near and more distant 
tuture. ‘he immediate prospects for 
the coming year are that more coal 
will be required to mect war needs 
iid in part to replace fuel oil for 
mestic and industrial use, especially 








n the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
cific Northwest, where shortage of 
transportation facilities makes it im- 
possible to ship enough liquid fuel 


tom the interior oil fields even 
though it may be available at the 
we e 

Long-Term Outlook—The _ long- 
‘im prospects are that coal must 


ntinue to replace fuel oil for in- 
trial heating as well as supplement 
vetroleam motor fuels in the more or 
‘s distant future unless an intensive 
\ploratory campaign results in’ the 
covery. of prolific new oil fields. 
_Table I, prepared by Sylvain J. 
‘ison', of Pennsylvania State Col- 
se, shows strikingly the decrease in 
t new reserves of oil discovered 
ice 1938, even though the total 
imber_ of exploratory wells has in- 
cased cach year since 1939. 

lhe proved petroleum reserves of 


Pirson, Sylvain J., “The Exploratory Oil 
ll Drilling Problem”: Mineral Industries, 
itsyl!vania State College, Vol. 12, Novem- 
t, 1942, p. 1. 
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in inspections and cooperation in deal- 
ings with mine operators, miners and 
the states, the Coal Mine Inspection 
Division of the Bureau of Mines can 


the United States as of Jan. 1, 1942, 
were estimated at 194 billion barrels. 
The total production for 1942 was 
1.4 billion barrels. At this rate of 
production, the proved reserves would 
be exhausted in 14 years. However, 
it is impossible to withdraw this oil 
from the ground at the rate of 1.4 
billion barrels for each year. ‘The rate 
of production from a given field de- 
creases sharply in the early years im- 
mediately following discovery and 
then slows gradually so that perhaps 
as many as 50 years will be required 
to withdraw the entire present  re- 
serves. Hence, a shortage of oil will 
occur long before the reserves are 
exhausted. For this reason, prepara- 
tion should be made before the need 
for more liquid fuel becomes im- 
minent. Oil shale, coal and natural 
gas are logical supplementary sources 
of liquid fuels. 

Oil From Shale and Coal—tThe oil- 
shale deposits of the United States 
have been estimated to have a_po- 
tential yield of 92 billion barrels of 
crude shale oil, and the 3.2 trillion 
tons of coal and lignite deposits would 
vield 4,000 billion barrels of liquid 
fuels if all were converted by the 
Bergius or Fischer-Tropsch hydrogena- 
tion processes. On the basis of pres- 
ent knowledge, oil from shale prob- 
ably will be cheaper than oil from 
coal. However, the oil-shale deposits 
are far from our centers of popula- 
tion, and further research probably 
will reduce the present high cost of 
liquefying coal (approximately 18 to 
20c. per gallon of gasoline as com- 
pared with 5c. for gasoline from 
petroleum). For this reason the coal 
industry should have a very direct in- 
terest in the further development and 
reduction in cost of processes for ob- 
taining oil from coal in comparison 








be a credit to the government and the 
mining industry, and a real aid in 
bringing about increased mining 
safety. 


OUTLOOK FOR COAL 
In Supplying Liquid Fuels and Coke’ 


Oil Shortage Probable in Long-Term Outlook—Oil From Coal One 
Logical Supplementary Source—Carbonization Byproducts Active 
— Anthracite Prospects Improve — Coal-Oil Mixture a Possibility 


with the distillation of oil from shale. 

As a first step toward being pre- 
pared to liquefy coal to supplement 
our gasoline supply if and when re- 
quired, the Bureau of Mines installed 
laboratory equipment at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station to deter- 
mine the amenability to liquefaction 
of the various kinds of American coals. 
It has been found that practically all 
high-volatile and subbituminous coals 
and lignites can be liquefied by the 
Bergius process. ‘The net yield of 
gasoline per ton of coal used was 
found to increase with the rank of the 
coal, being approximately 30 gal. for 
lignite and 60 gal. for high-volatile 
bituminous coal. 

The Fischer-Tropsch indirect hy- 
drogenation process can be used with 
any type of lignite, coal, anthracite 
or natural gas, since the solid or 


gaseous fuel is first converted to 
water gas and then by a catalytic 


treatment is transformed to synthetic 
motor fuel. The Bureau of Mines 
has been studying this process also 
and is constructing a laboratory-scale 
pilot plant of about 15 gal. per day 
capacity to test it. 

The next step that the Bureau 
hopes to undertake as soon as ma- 
terials and equipment become avail- 
able is to construct and operate pilot 
plants on which commercial costs 
can be determined and the designs 
of commercial plants can be based. 
The work at such pilot plants would 
supplement Bureau of Mines tests of 
Colorado oil shale in 1927 and 1928, 
when two ditferent types of full-scale 
commercial retorts were operated, and 
would thus provide similar informa- 
tion for the industrial development of 
oil-from-coal plants. 

Immediate Outlook—Immediately 
before the United States entered the 
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First World War, the annual produc- 
tion of bituminous coal was 500,000,- 
000 tons. War needs increased pro- 
duction to a maximum of 579,000,000 
tons in 1918. From that date the 
demand for bituminous coal wavered 
with the ups and downs of industry 
until in 1927 a decline began that 
ended at 310,000,000 tons in 1932. 
By 1936 the output returned to 442,- 
000,000 tons, and in 1941, with the 
iniation of the defense program, pro- 
duction was 514,000,000 tons. It 1s 
estimated that 580,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal has been mined in 
1942, and the requirements for 1943 
probably will approximate 600,000,- 
000 tons. 

It may be of interest to anticipate 
the probable distribution of the 600,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal that 
should be produced in 1943. The 
distribution for 1940 is estimated as 
follows: 





TABLE I—ESTIMATE OF BITUMINOUS-COAL 
DISTRIBUTION FOR 1940 


Net Tons Percent 


Locomotive fuel.... 78,966,000 18.3 
Electric power utili- 

HES) .nuneeesraxs mB emoe 12.4 
Coke OV@NS. ..css<. 81,386,000 18.9 
Domestic and office 

heating ae &0,000,000 18.6 
Manufacturing and 

all other uses.. 136,974,000 31.8 

Total 130,724,000 100.0 





In round numbers, 20 percent of 
our bituminous-coal output was used 
for railroad fuel; 60 percent for in- 
dustrial heat, power and metallurgical 
purposes; and 20 percent for heating 
our homes and office buildings. — If 
these same percentages hold in 1943, 
360,000,000 tons will be used for in- 
dustrial heat, power, and metallurgical 
purposes alone, or nearly 85 percent 
of the entire output for 1940; 120,- 
000,000 tons will be used as railroad 
fuel and a similar amount for domestic 


heating. 
Metallurgical Coke—Almost any 


kind of clean coal can be used for 
ordinary heating, but a number of 
uses require special kinds of coal. For 
example, coal for the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke must have the 
property of fusing and developing a 
strong porous structure when heated 
in a coke oven. It should not contain 
over 7 or 8 percent of ash or more 
than 1.5 percent of sulphur (prefer- 
ably less than 1.2). The best metal- 
lurgical cokes are made by blending 
20 to 30 percent or more low-volatile 
coal, such as Pocahontas or New 
River, with high-volatile coking coal. 
lhe Appalachian region is fortunate 
in having both high- and low-volatile 
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coking coals. Under normal condi- 
tions much of the high-volatile coal, 
which is most abundant, is coked 
without the addition of low-volatile 
coal. However, at present, when coke 
ovens and blast furnaces must be 
pushed to their utmost capacity, more 
low-volatile coal is used because the 
throughput of the coke ovens can 
thus be increased and a denser and 
stronger coke is made, which permits 
speeding up the pig-iron output of 
the blast furnaces. 

Approximately 70,000,000 tons of 
coke was produced in 1942. The War 
Production Board? has estimated that 
75,000,000 tons will be required in 
1943 and 79,000,000 in 1944. ‘Ten 





Arno C. Fieldner 


percent of the 1943 and 12 percent 
of the 1944 production will be bee- 
hive coke. ‘The expansion in coke 
production from the figures for 1941 
to those for 1944 is planned on the 
basis of the construction of 1,904 
new and the rebuilding of 344 old 
byproduct ovens and the construction 
of 500 new and the rehabilitation of 
8,500 old beehive ovens. Resump- 
tion of beehive coking is a temporary 
expedient and regrettable from several 
points of view. Because of lack of 
technical supervision and of adequate 
coal-preparation facilities, many of 
the beehive installations are making 
poor coke of variable ash and sulphur 
content which cuts down _ greatly 
needed blast-furnace capacity. It is, 
moreover, unfortunate that no_ by- 
products are recovered in the beehive 
process, yet all of these are very im- 
portant in the war program. 

2 Weiss, Samuel, ‘The 
Soard’s Aid to Industry in 


War Production 
Expediting Pro- 


duction of Coke and Pig Iron’: Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant, Vol. 30, No. 11, 
November, 1942, p. 1246. 
































































Byproducts of Coal Carbonization 
—Byproducts per ton of cou! car. 
bonized consist of approximately 10. 
000 cu.ft. of gas, 2 to 3 gal. oi 
oil, 10 to 13 gal. of tar, and 22 to 27 
lb. of ammonium sulphate. 
half of the gas is required t 
the coke ovens, and the remain 
used for heating purposes in iicarby 
steel plants or distributed in city gas 
lines. All other byproducts are of 
very direct importance for the manu- 
facture of munitions or essential war 
equipment. ‘The light oil contains 
benzol and toluol. Benzol is our 
only source of styrene, which com. 
prises 25 percent of the composition 
of synthetic rubber.  Picric acid— 
used in explosives—also is made from 
benzol. Benzol is converted to phenol 
(carbolic acid), and large quantities of 
the latter are used in the manufacture 
of Bakelite and other plastics. 

Toluol is the basis for TNT, which 
is employed in shells and mines. The 
quantity of toluol available from coal 
carbonization is inadequate to meet 
the needs of the present war. For 
tunately, toluol can be made also 
from petroleum, and sufficient quan- 
tities are being supplied from this 
source. 





Coal-Tar Products 


Coal tar provides phenols, cresols, 
and higher-tar acids, which are in 
great demand for the rapidly growing 
plastics industry, and uses are even 
found for all the pitch that can be 
made (although it formerly was 
drug on the market) in the produc 
tion of carbon electrodes for the ex 
panding aluminum industry. Am 
monium sulphate is used in the manu: 
facture of explosives. In fact, much 
additional ammonia must be made 
directly from the nitrogen in the air 
to supply the large quantity required 
in modern warfare. Here, also, coal 
plays an important role in the manu- 
facture of hydrogen from water gas. 
One cubic foot of nitrogen from the 
air is combined with 3 cut. of 
hydrogen from water gas to make 
ammonia. Ammonia is oxidized with 
air to make nitric acid and_nitnc 
acid is used for making trinitrotoluol 
(TNT) and nitrocellulose (smokeless 
powder). These are two of the most 
important war explosives. There ar 
others that also require the use 0! 
nitric acid and ammonia. In addi 
tion to these principal products, coal 
tar is the source of a large and varie 
list of medicinal preparations, photo 
graphic chemicals, dyes and m\ 
cellaneous chemicals. 

Pennsylvania Anthracite —- Th! 
shortage of fuel oil on the eastern se 
board is giving the anthracite industt 
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an excellent opportunity to recover a 
large part of its former market, 
especi illy that part lost to oil. Produc- 
ton of anthracite in 1924 and recent 
years is listed in Table II. 





TABLE II—ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF AN- 
THRACITE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Millions of 


Net Tons 
HOA. corateeenaerees acer suwieeecern eye ears 79* 
SOD rosa. 5. dc Saal aia Wi aiale NaI aS «bro mele §2 
MN Sx-s-6<o RiS ial wloisielahe sie e/a. wg eiereens 46 
NTMI (5:4. gtefatevereiaacwveh siete salsa ees es 51 
ER Sete meer tere eae 51 
Ro atnroiat deeter es oro e'm, ecere'c 3 «i891 56 
4040 (ONTIMIRIEG) < «conc 0s cece 60 


*Gross tons of 2,240 lb. each. 





The required anthracite produc- 
tion for 1943 is estimated at 60,- 
(00,000 tons or more, and recent ex- 
pansion of sales and research facilities 
of Anthracite Industries, Inc., indi- 
cates that the industry is working 
aggressively to increase the market 





above these minimum requirements. 
Improvement in the efficiency and 
convenience of automatic domestic 
stokers and higher prices for fuel oil 
after the war as compared with pre- 
war prices should favor long-term re- 
tention of this regained domestic 
market. 

The present shortage of fuel oil 
also has revived interest in the mixing 
of powdered coal with oil to extend 
the limited supply of oil for industrial 
oil-burning furnaces. Forty percent 
by weight of the mixture is the maxi- 
mum proportion of coal that can be 
added without producing a composite 
or “colloidal” fuel that is too viscous 
for use in ordinary oil-burning equip- 
ment. Although conversion from oil- 
to coal-burning equipment wherever 
possible is the logical procedure dur- 
ing the current oil shortage, use of 
colloidal fuel would extend the avail- 
able supply of industrial fuel oil to 
consumers who could not change to 


coal-burning equipment. The Bureau 
of Mines* and several industrial or- 
ganizations are conducting practical 
tests in the use of such mixtures. 

In making this brief review of the 
outlook for coal one is impressed by 
the fact that unprecedented war de- 
mands greatly exceeded expectations 
in the requirements for liquid fuels. 
Their exceptional utility in providing 
automotive power on land and water 
and in the air justifies thoughtful con- 
sideration of proposals to reserve our 
declining petroleum resources for such 
purposes in the national interest. A 
trend in this direction is likely to 
follow the war, and this trend—plus 
higher prices for fuel oil, greater pro- 
duction of smokeless solid fuel from 
surplus metallurgical coking capacity, 
and further improvement of stoker- 
fired residential furnaces—should pro- 
vide the coal industry with a favorable 
share of the total fuel market after 
hostilities cease. 


RESEARCH INTEREST GROWS 
Although War Cuts Staffs and Projects 


Coke Trees, Bane of Domestic Stokers, Cured by Preoxidation and 
Agitation—Lignite as a Means for Hydrogen Manufacture—Hydro- 
aromatics Produced From Coal—Hydrogenation in Gas Manufacture 


RESEARCH safely may be said to be 
taking a strong hold on the imagina- 
tion of the coal industry and on the 
public, despite the fact that last year 
fewer research coal projects were in 
being than for many years. The loss 
arose from the inability of the college 
staffs to be as active in research as 
before the war because of the transfer 
of some of their personnel to the gov- 
emment services, civil and military, 
the active participation of other mem- 
bers of the staffs in the war effort 
aid the absorption in some cases of 
their facilities by the armed forces. 
Because its efforts were mainly de- 
voted to the ores of critical metals, 
which are in greater need of study 
than coal, the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
tivity was mainly directed to the dis- 
very of these ores and to means for 
their beneficiation. However, where 
lew coal projects were needed to sup- 
dort the war effort, the Bureau started 
ich investigations, usually at the ex- 
case of other older projects which 
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can wait until the war is over. In the 
tabulation, many are thus indicated. 

The most cheering development 
was the 50-percent increase in the pro- 
gram of Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., based not so much on the per- 
suasion and arguments of the institu- 
tion’s official family as on the over- 
whelming proof that such inquiries 
had solved many of the coal industry’s 
problems already and seemed certain 
to solve many more. During the year, 
West Virginia University dedicated its 
new Mineral Industries Building. 

On Dec. 20, 1941, a bill was signed 
by the President creating an Anthra- 
cite Economic Investigating Commit- 
tee. When the report was made by 
the committee, legislation followed 
providing $450,000 for a laboratory 
to be located in the anthracite region 
and $175,000 annually for its main- 
tenance. 

Meantime, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was sharing with the Anthracite 
Institute the expense of a research 


program that had been started at Penn- 
sylvania State College, covering the 
blending of anthracite with bitumi- 
nous coal for the making of coke, the 
gasification of anthracite, its activation 
and its use as a foundry fuel. 

In a similar manner the State of 
Pennsylvania continued to combine 
with the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation in the conduct of other in- 
quiries by Pennsylvania State College, 
these being fly-ash removal in domes- 
tic-stoker operation, clinker formation 
in domestic stokers, industrial under- 
feed stokers, automatic comfort heat- 
ing, domestic hot-water equipment and 
coal plastics. The same college is 
studying colloidal fuel on behalf of 
the Central Pennsylvania association. 

Coal-mining operators are contrib- 


3’ Schroeder, W. C., “Use of Mixtures of 
Oil and Coal in Boiler Furnaces”: Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Vol. 64, No. 11, November, 
1942, pp. 793-798, 804. 



















































Battelle Memorial Institute, Where Tests Have Shown How Coal Can Be Adapted to Exacting Market Needs. 


uting real money to the elimination 
of the smoke nuisance, but the public 
cannot be said to be in full coopera- 
tion. Efforts to have smoke abated are 
active as ever, though in some ways 
they conflict with the war effort, and 
some believe that the smoke abate- 
ment ordinance of St. Louis, Mo., 
should be suspended for the duration 
of the war, for many of the smokeless 
coals that are specified in that city 
are needed for coke making, and they 
feel it is not well to require their use 
for any other purpose. However, the 
Missouri Supreme. Court on Aug. 6 
upheld the St. Louis smoke-climina- 
tion law. 

Research is trying to cope with this 
problem, and it is believed that the 
correct type of stoker and stove and 
correct method of firing will do much 
to correct the smoke-forming tenden- 
cies of coals. Cincinnati, Ohio; At- 
lanta, Ga., and Nashville, ‘Tenn., have 
steered clear of the drastic St. Louis 
ordinance. A redesign of combustion 
equipment is another route to smoke 
elimination and will make coal far less 
offensive than oil. 


Ax on Coke 


Bituminous 


Using ‘Tree 

coal in Pennsylvania 
has a bad habit of coking and forming 
conclike coke trees on the grate of 
the domestic underfeed stoker which 
grow higher and higher as built up by 
the stoker from below. Pennsylvania 
State College, recognizing that even 
lightly oxidized coal will not coke, 
has arranged to admit warm air into 
the hopper for that purpose. Partial 
oxidation occurs almost instantly, and 
the coal is as well ordered thereafter 
as the most desirable of stoker coals. 
Smokclessness and almost dustlessness 
also are attained in the modern domes- 
tic stoker. Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, for Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., and 29 large sto- 
ker manufacturers, has produced a 
space heater of excellent appearance 
with smokeless operation, magazine 
feed and automatic control. 
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Battelle also has solved in its own 
way the problem of the coking tend- 
ency of some coals; not, that is, by 
preoxidation, but by agitation. It has 
incorporated a revolving burner head 
in the center of an underfeed retort. 
Bituminous coal, introduced into the 
ignition zone, is agitated and con- 
currently sprayed with air so as to 
break up any coke that may begin 
to form while simultaneously consum- 
ing smokelessly its volatile constitu- 
ents. Another type of stoker designed 
by Battelle has eight revolving con- 
centric zones with the coal entering at 
the outer zone and being wiped by a 
deflector from zone to zone toward the 
center, where the ash from the fully 
consumed coal drops into an ashpit. 
The bed, having an intermittent move- 
ment, is constantly disturbed so that 
no coke can form. ‘Thus, it appears 
that, with properly designed mechan- 
ism, all coals can be burned efficiently 
and automatically by the domestic 
consumer, and that without cither 
trouble or smoke. 

Coke has become the recognized 
fuel for making pig iron, but steel 
has been veering toward oil and_nat- 
ural gas. Pulverized coal will melt 
stecl, but, unfortunately, it makes ash, 
and heat regenerators which are ex- 
pected to use such a fuel must be re- 
designed to handle that impurity. 
l‘orge furnaces also can be heated with 
pulverized coal. Where ceramic. or 
other ware must not come in contact 
with the furnace gases, radiant-tube 
furnaces are used and these can be 
heated with powdered coal. 

Internal-combustion engines with 
coal as combustible have the obvious 
disadvantage that the burning of the 
coal produces a highly abrasive ash 
that scores pistons and valves, but 
Battelle hopes to meet that situation 
by the use of a cylinder which oper- 
ates on a piston of water that is hur- 
ried out of the cylinder by the explo- 
sion to the top of a reservoir from 
which it can be permitted to fall 
through a penstock to a water turbine. 


‘This system has proved effective with 


producer gas; it should be equally ef- 
fective with powdered coal, but it 
still remains only a project. 

Interest is keen as to the best means 
of blending expanding coal with other 
coals that furnace walls will not be 
pushed over, the coke will not be un- 
duly creviced, and coking speed can 
be accelerated, thus meeting the de- 
mand for more and more coke to feed 
the blast furnaces in the nation’s dire 
need for steel. Even in the peace 
time to follow, it would be intriguing 
to find some way of obtaining a large 
by product coke tonnage without the 
necessity of building row upon row of 
costly byproduct ovens, or to produce 
cupola coke from coal without subject: 
ing it to the present long carbonizing 
period. 


Are Inerts Gas Bleeders? 
How 


inert or non-coking matcrial 
prevents this breaching of oven walls 


is not clear. 
channels by which the gas may escape. 
To this end, fine inert rock materials, 
fusain, coke breeze or fine anthracite 
can be, and have been, used or a bitu- 
minous coal that will not swell. Per- 
haps a coal that is partly “dead,” hav- 
ing lost some of its gas-making and 
pl asticizing tendency, “will give even 
better results, and stripped coal be 
better than coal from deep mines. So 
much, however, must not be added 
as to sap the strength of the coke, 
and the material must hold spaces 
open. 

The effect of oxidation on_ the 
blending qualities of coal near the 
outcrop is being studied by H. C. 
Porter. Oxidation lowers the su Iphur 
content and makes the coal less plas 
tic under heat and may thus fit it for 
the coking role on both counts when 
used “it highly expansible couls. It 
it cokes strongly enough, it should not 
weaken the aggregate. Anthracite, It 
has been found, should be hard or the 
final product will not have adequate 
strength. 
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Bleiding problems accordingly have 
several research workers busy. Penn- 
sylvania State College has two such 
projects. ‘The Coal Research Labora- 
tory ai ad the Koppers Co. are study- 
ing such pressures, their magnitude, 
pe when, how and why they develop. 
Experiments at Laclede Gas Light 
Co.'s works have done much to throw 

light on the value of anthracite as a 
means of shortening coking time with- 
out rendering the product unfit for 
foundry use. 

Prohibition of the use of oil for 
jlaying dust has increased the interest 
in calcium chloride. West Virginia 
University has two projects relating to 
the use of that chemical, and Battelle 
interested itself in all substances that 
could be used for that purpose, even 
before the denial of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the industry was promulgated. 


Traced by Lead Acetate 


In its studies of the penetration of 
coal by liquids as suggestive of what 
happens with oil, Battelle has done 
notable work. After immersing coal in 
a water solution of lead acetate, it was 
possible to radiograph the penetration 
of this salt to bring out on a photo- 
graphic plate the presence of crevices 
ind to compare the penetrability of 
the several types of coal and of the 
different petrographic fractions of the 
same coal. Fusain and vitrain appeared 
to absorb more of the solution than 
duran. Coal from the Illinois No. 6 
‘eam was found, as expected, to admit 
more liquid than that from the Poca- 
hontas No. 3 seam. 

During 1941, the University of 
\\ ashington conducted a series of full- 

scale tests at Michel, B. C., in the 
wens of the Crows Nest Pass Coal 
Co., and as a result a battery of 17 
Curran-Knowles _ sole-flue byproduct 
ovens was erected at Tacoma, Wash. 
Anew mine is being opened at Wilke- 
ion, Pierce County, Washington, and 

anew washery is being constructed to 
prepare this coal for the plant at 
Tacoma. 

The State of Utah, through its De- 
partment of Publicity and Industrial 
Development, has signed a contract 
with the Coal-Logs Co. for the erec- 

tion of a plant at Salt Lake City for 
the low-temperature carbonization of 

) tons of Utah coal per day. The 
Ntate furnishes $35,000. Waste slurry 
‘om washed non-coking bituminous 
coal will be treated in a horizontal 
\ibrating retort, and while in a semi- 
Plastic stage will be compressed to 

form 2 4 t-in.-diameter cylinders or “coal- 
l0gs, 

The usual tar oils will be recovered 
« byproducts and sold to the refineries 
‘ot the making of critical materials 
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needed in the war effort, and the by- 
product gas will be used for heating 
the coal. The Washington office of 
the War Production Board has been 
furnished detailed material lists and 
other information and will be asked 
to grant permission for the erection of 
the plant. Also, for the production of 
high-temperature coke, it is proposed 
to carbonize the coal-logs further by 
heating them to 2,000 deg. F. 

A Curran-Knowles  sole-flue oven 
plant capable of carbonizing 300 Ib. 
of coal per day has been built by the 
Illinois Geological Survey, and a few 
preliminary runs made with coals of 
known coking characteristics. It has 
been planned to continue this study 
first on the lower sulphur coals of Ilh- 
nois to determine whether they can be 
substituted, at least in part, for eastern 
coals in the production of metallurgi- 
cal coke. Later, other coals will be 
studied as to their suitability for do- 
mestic coke. 

At the University of Minnesota, 
Prof. L. H. Ryerson has developed an 
economical process of separating hy- 
drogen from steam by passing the lat- 
ter through char made by low- -tempera- 
ture carbonization of lignite. The hy- 
drogen is then purified and in the 
process methyl alcohol is obtained, a 
base for formaldehydes and for certain 
kinds of plastics. 


Gas Made With Hydro-enation 


For 18 months, Purdue University 
in its Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering School, has conducted re- 
search, for the Indiana Gas Associa- 
tion, on the hydrogenation of coal at 
high temperatures and pressures, seek- 
ing preliminary data on the production 
of a gas of high calorific value having 
a composition and burning character- 
istics approximating those of natural 
gas. It has been found that gas of a 
calorific value of at least 900 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot can be produced. More- 
over, much has been learned regarding 
the reactions involved when coal is 
hydrogenated at temperatures above 
400 deg. C. It is expected that the 
temperatures will be raised to 700 deg. 
C. with accompanying pressures of 
about 100 atmospheres. 

So much stress has been laid on 
fuel beds and on combustion in the 
reducing atmospheres there present 
that it is with relief that the industry 
learned that E. G. Bailey, president, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., has been 
studying the ash formation and clin- 
kering of the dust that travels with the 
gases from the furnace. These are in 
an oxidizing atmosphere. In such air, 
clinkering occurs at a higher tempera- 
ture, so coals that do not meet the 
exacting requirements in a reducing at- 


mosphere will acquit themselves bet- 
ter in the region around the boiler 
tubes. Research by Mr. Bailey has con- 
sisted of determination of ash-fusion 
temperature on an oxidizing and on 
a reducing basis and in the ascertain- 
ment of iron percentages and degree 
of oxidation of the iron of a large 
number of samples collected from va- 
rious locations in boiler furnaces under 
many operating conditions. 

His research on coal combustion has 
included many complete tests of large 
boiler furnaces in which multi-shielded 
high-velocity thermocouple measure- 
ments of furnace temperatures have 
been taken and the heat absorptions 
checked by the thermal probe. Ex- 
cess air at different furnace sections 
has been determined and the gas flow 
patterns of furnaces studied. 

For the complete evaluation of the 
coke- and gas-making properties of a 
coal many tests are required, for the 
coal must be carbonized over as wide 
a range of temperatures as is custom- 
arily used in industrial practice. Fac- 
tors are being studied by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines such as the effect 
that weathering of the coal has on its 
coking qualities, the pressure the coal 
exerts on the oven walls during cok- 
ing, and the effect of preheating of 
the charge before coking. Full reports 
for some coals and blends were issued 
in T.P. 628, 630, 634 and 644, and 
a descriptive index of the coals tested 
to date in the carbonization survey 
appears in T’.P. 637. It is found that 
the carbonizing properties of a coal 
cannot be correlated closely with its 
rank and type; precise information can 
be determined only by a separate test 


of each coal (R. I. 3601). 
Vest Also Can Make Coke 


A wide difference is found in the 
coking power of eastern and western 
coals, but tests have indicated that 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Wyoming produce 
some coals that are suitable for con- 
version to metallurgical coke. Proper- 
ties of cokes made at 800 and 900 deg. 
C. from coals of various ranks have 
been tabulated in R.I. 3650. Blending 
20 or 30 percent of low-volatile coals 
with 80 or 70 percent, respectively, of 
high-volatile coals gives cokes of im- 
proved but varying properties, so that 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
either kind of coal is not of itself suf- 
ficient for calculating or predicting the 
properties of the coke. Plastic proper- 
ties of coals and blends in connection 
with the carbonization survey are dis- 
cussed in the Bureau’s Bulletin 445. 

Observation has shown that during 
carbonization, no group of bituminous 
coals has as little fluidity as low-volatile 
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coals. The medium-volatile group be- 
comes more fluid, and maximum fluid- 
ity is reached in the high-volatile A 
group containing 63 to 66 percent of 
dry mineral-matter-free fixed carbon. 
Only by consideration of the petro- 
graphic composition of exceptional 
coals can the anomalous behavior of 
coals of different ranks be explained. 
In general, oxidation will reduce pro- 
gressively a coal’s plasticity and flu- 
idity. 

If mines are to be kept running at 
full capacity throughout the year, large 
quantities of coal must be stored in 
such a manner that its properties are 
not appreciably impaired for coking 
and for combustion purposes. The 
length of time a coal can withstand 
the action of air at 100 deg. C. without 
losing its ability to coke is a specific 
property of the coal and is termed the 
“durability of its coking power.” 


High-Volatiles Deteriorate 


Coals having a low content of vola- 
tile matter lose their caking tendency 
more quickly than those which have a 
medium content of volatile matter, but 
coals of high original oxygen content 
have been found by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines to lose their caking qualities 
quickly, regardless of their volatile- 
matter content. Comparison of the 
strength of cokes from coal oxidized 
just enough to decrease by 15 percent 
the strength of the coke reveals that 
coking power decreases during storage 
of coal at about the same rate as the 
caking tendency. 

Studies pertaining to the swelling 
properties of a coal during the coking 
process have revealed (R.I. 3644) that 
bulk density of the coal charge is one 
of the important variables which deter- 
mine the pressure that will develop in 
an oven. The relationship is not sim- 
ple but depends upon the following 
considerations: (1) When bulk den- 
sity is increased, more coal is crowded 
into a given space, thus more gas can 
be released and more pressure devel- 
oped; (2) fewer voids are available to 
provide relief for this pressure, and (3) 
as the developed pressures increase at 
higher bulk densities, the coked por- 
tions have a greater tendency to com- 
press the uncoked portions of the 
charge, thus the higher pressures in- 
crease cumulatively as coking proceeds. 

In studying the action of coal ash 
at high temperatures, the Bureau cen- 
tered its attention on control of the 
deposition of slag on heat-absorbing 
surfaces so as to determine slag prop- 
erties under conditions existing in ac- 
tual installations. As was first recog- 
nized in 1942, in the continucd oper- 
ation of furnaces under peak loads, 
coal-ash slags apparently cause wall 
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and superheater tubes to lose metal by 
corrosion. 

A procedure has been developed by 
the Bureau whereby coal-ash slags of 
known composition can be melted in 
the laboratory and maintained for in- 
definite periods at any state of reduc- 
tion representative of typical furnace 
slags. ‘The density of a slag depends 
upon its composition and increases 
with increase in the total equivalent 
Fe, O; content. In an endeavor to ex- 
plain the variables which determine 
the adherence of slag to boiler surfaces, 
surface tensions are being measured to 
correlate the behavior of slags with 
such variables. 

With “synthetic” slags formed from 
mixtures of pure chemical compounds, 
actual slags are being simulated for the 
determination of these physical charac- 
teristics. As an aid to design and oper- 
ation of furnaces, the research on syn- 
thetic slags in laboratory equipment is 
being correlated to actual operations, 
and the mechanism of the reactions is 
being studied as a means of solving the 
problem of boiler outages. 

Solid fuels have been burned by the 
Bureau in such manner as to simulate 
the crossfeed principle by which, on 
chain-grate stokers, weekly caking coals 
and free-burning fuels, such as anthra- 
cite or coke, are consumed industri- 
ally. Fuel entering the furnace is ig- 
nited in one of three ways: (1) by 
conduction of heat from the existing 
fuel bed; (2) by the fall of burning 
particles on the surface of the entering 
fuel when such particles are carried 
back over that surface by the gas 
stream, and (3) by radiation from the 
hot surfaces of the furnace. 


Radiation Is Being Studied 


During the year 1942, a study was 
made of radiation. For this purpose, ra- 
diometers were developed and mounted 
on opposite sides of the furnace wall 
so that studies could be made relating 
time required for initial ignition of the 
surface of the fuel bed to fuel size, and 
rate of air supply or temperature of 
preheat to specified rates of heat trans- 
fer to fuel surface. 

To evaluate the suitability of a fuel 
for combustion processes, a procedure 
has been developed whereby the rela- 
tive reactivity of various solid fuels may 
be measured. Small samples of fuel are 
heated, one in air and the other in 
oxygen. From respective temperatures 
taken when the atmosphere liberates 
enough heat to cause the sample tem- 
perature to exceed that of its environ- 
ment, the reaction rate can be calcu- 
lated. Started in 1942, the research 
helps to explain data obtained on 
crossfeed ignition of fuel and throws 
light on coal-storage problems. 


Hydrogenation is part of a long 
range program undertaken by tiie By. 
reau of Mines to establish a sound 
groundwork for the evaluation of fo. 
eign developments in synthetic liquid 
fuels and to ascertain the amenability 
of various kinds of American coils and 
lignite to the hydrogenation process, 
The United States’ large reserves of 
petroleum are adequate for present de. 
mands, but the war is hastening the 
time when these will be so depleted 
that the growing national need fo; 
motor fuel will have to be supple. 
mented by gasoline made from coal, 
The program will help American in 
dustry to meet the demand when it 
comes. 

Studies are made in a small experi. 
mental plant having a capacity of 
about 100 lb. of coal per day. A mix- 
ture of about equal parts of powdered 
coal and a heavy oil along with hydro- 
gen under 200 to 300 atmospheres 
pressure and a catalyst is pumped into 
a vertical tube heated in the range 80¢ 
to 860 deg. F. The contact time and 
temperature are varied so as to deter 
mine the maximum yield of oil whic! 
the stream of hydrogen will carry out 
of the converter. 


Split Into Hundred Parts 


Fractionation of the assay oils from 
the liquid-phase hydrogenation of 
eight coals, varying in rank from me 
dium-volatile bituminous to_ lignite 
gave a neutral oil which was then frac. 
tionated. Composition of each of the 
100 fractions was determined by phys 
ical means and analyzed quantitatively 
for carbon and hydrogen. Character 
ization of the assay oils is shown in 
T.P. 646. Refining the gasoline frac 
tion gave a product having an octane 
number of 68 to 69; its antiknock 
value was increased to between 80 and 
81 by addition of 3 cu.cm. per gallon 
of lead tetraethyl. A subbituminous 
coal from the Eska mine, Alaska, as 
sayed 62 percent oil based on the 
weight of coal as mined and washed. 
or 43 percent gasoline on the samé 
basis. 

In T.P. 642 is revealed the relation 
between the petrographic composition 
of a coal and the residue inert to hy: 
drogenation. Low-rank coals appear t0 
be more sensitive than bituminous 
coals to change of experimental cond! 
tions, and do not require much more 
hydrogen than do high-volatile bitu: 
minous coals. Spores, resins and 0! 
algae are readily liquefied under milé 
conditions; 40 to 80 percent of th 
opaque attritus, and 10 to 55 percel! 
of the fusain respond to more drastic 
conditions of temperature and pit 
sure. 

Below 300 deg. C., the quantity 
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hydrogen absorbed depends upon the 
rte of its reaction with unsaturated 
molecules. Up to 370 deg. C., the 
rate of hydrogenation exceeds the rate 
of difiusion through the liquid film 
on the surface of coal and catalyst, and 
above 370 deg. C., the coal is de- 
polyme rized and combines with the 
vlvent. Hydroaromatic compounds act 
as hydrogen carriers, and activity of 
these compounds depends on the na- 
ture and quantity of catalyst. Rate of 
oxygen removal and coal liquefaction, 
however, are independent of catalysts 
when an excess of tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene is present (J. of Am. Chem. Soc., 
1942). At 400 deg. C., hydrogen con- 
sumption decreases with increase in 
temperature, resulting at higher tem- 
peratures in pyrolysis and coke forma- 
non. 

As mine production must be kept 
at its peak throughout the year, some 
industries must store coal in large 
quantities, so the Bureau of Mines is 
tabulating experience, favorable and 
unfavorable, in commercial and small- 
scale coal storage. Past experience, 
problems and suggestions on coal stor- 
ige have been published as I.C. 7211. 
Simultaneously, work is being con- 
lucted in the laboratory to evaluate 
the relative reactivity of solid fuels and 
to determine experimentally their char- 
icteristic oxidation rate and their spon- 
taneous-combustion index so_ that 
studies pertaining to safe storage of 

al may be correlated. 


Seek Safe Way to Store Coal 


Bureau of Mines research investiga- 
tion is in its preliminary stages and at 
the present time methods of storage 
that may be considered include: (1) 
toring under water; (2) storing slack 
coal in layers 2 and 3 ft. thick on hard 
t compacted earth or clay; (3) stor- 
ing slack coal in uncompacted piles 
nly about 6 ft. high; (4) storing of 
lack coal in bunkers or silos in such 

manner as to avoid segregation of 
wes; (5) complete removal of fines 
i storage of sized coals; and (6) ob- 
ervation of temperature of the stored 
coal in selected areas and at selected 

cpths to determine to what extent 
the coal is heating spontaneously. 

As usual, the Coal Research Labora- 
‘ory of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
ology. despite its few concisely stated 
yjectives, has made a large number 
‘tests that could well be more com- 
letely and interestingly subdivided, 

us forming a multitude of projects. 

hale ing the year the committee on 
itibility” of the American Society 

Ty ting Materials decided to pre- 
tin standard form, for information 
the method of determination of 

“ie reactivity of solid fuels which the 
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laboratory has developed. In this pro- 
posed standard, two indexes are deter- 
mined, ‘’,, and T’,;, which signify the 
temperature at which the reaction be- 
tween 40x60-mesh fuel and oxygen be- 
gins to proceed so vigorously as to 
raise the temperature 15 or 75 deg. C. 
per minute respectively. 

It will be noted that the indexes 
are minimum temperatures for a cer- 
tain rate of reaction and therefore the 
lower the temperature, the greater the 
reactivity. It is an inverse, not a direct, 
relation; the smaller the figure, the 
more susceptible the fuel to oxidation. 


Ash Lessens Reactivity 


When the ash percentage increases, 
it is found that the coal becomes less 
reactive; that is, ‘I',; increases. Some 
ash may be catalytic but not in this 
instance. High reactivity at a low tem- 
perature appears to be associated with 
a high content of iron in the ash. As 
alkalis also are known to aid the oxi- 
dation of carbon catalytically, a micro- 
method for their determination has 
been developed for use in this study. 

Efforts are being made by the labo- 
ratory to modify the standard so as to 
permit the use of all coal below 60- 
mesh as is spetified by the A.S.T.M. 
in the making of chemical analyses, 
because when only the 40x60- mesh 
sample is used, as is now arranged, 
material below 60-mesh is discarded, 
and the criticism which ha. been raised 
that the material discarded may have 
a different reactivity from that of the 
sample tested will then be met. But 
this will require measurement of spe- 
cific surface, as minus 60-mesh coal 
may contain from 20 to 80 percent of 
minus 200-mesh material, depending 
on the method of size reduction. The 
finer the coal, the greater the area in 
contact with the oxidizing atmosphere 
and the more rapid the oxidation. 
Says the laboratory, additional tests 
should be made to ascertain in what 
manner additions of inorganic catalysts 
will affect the reactivity of coke. 

An electric analogue of a fuel bed 
has been partly assembled, and it is 
hoped that, when completed, it can 
and will be used for the further study 
of temperatures and gas compositions 
in fuel beds, which is at present sus- 
pended. Study of the combustion of 
pulverized coal revealed that incom- 
pletely burned residues from such com- 
bustion had been converted into bub- 
ble-like cenospheres of coke. 

Previously, it had been assumed that 
the cenospheres are formed only from 
a narrow range of coal sizes, and this 
view was taken at the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, where it was declared 
that minus 200-mesh particles would 


not form cenospheres. However, when 
residues from coals of the  Pitts- 
burgh and Pocahontas seams (170-200 
mesh) and from Illinois coals (100- 
140 mesh) were examined microscop- 
ically it was found that they were all 
cenospheres. 

The laboratory has dealt largely 
with the effect of furnace conditions 
upon degree of combustion. Other 
variables to be considered, Dr. H. H. 
Lowry, the director, asserts, are higher 
furnace temperatures, a wider range of 
coal samples, variant ash contents and 
fineness of particle sizes. 

In the formation of aromatic acids 
of benzene carboxylic series, it was 
found that, in general, the higher- 
rank materials react more slowly than 
those of lower rank but ultimately give 
larger yields, especially of the highest 
member of the series, mellitic ‘acid. 
Under favorable conditions as much as 
30 percent of the carbon of bitumi- 
nous coals can be recovered as mix- 
tures of such aromatic acids. Ovxalic 
acid may prove also a valuable “by- 
product” of the process. 

However, such oxidation methods as 
require the use of chemical reagents 
usually are not cheap enough to be of 
commercial interest, because with a 
Pittsburgh seam coal, for instance, 
about 1.7 Ib. of oxygen is required for 
each pound of coal oxidized. Alterna- 
tive methods are being investigated. 


Pushful Coals Studied 


Studies made with gages for meas- 
uring pressures of a coal charge in a 
coke oven were compared by the Coal 
Research Laboratory with those ob- 
tained with a carbonizing unit having 
a movable oven wall as used at the 
Seaboard Laboratory of the Koppers 
Co., Kearny, N. J. The pressures 
shown by these gages when plotted 
against time showed, as did the Kearny 
unit, that peak pressures occurred 
about at the moment when the flanks 
of plasticized coal on the two sides of 
the oven meet at the oven center, but 
the peak pressures as measured by the 
gages proved to be much greater than 
as indicated by the pressure recorders 
on the moving wall. 

This may be because the rigidity of 
the coke charge caused more load to 
be transmitted to the gage head than 
would correspond to the area covered 
by the gage or it may have been due 
to the maximum pressures not being 
developed simultaneously at all points 
in the oven. The Kearny unit regis- 
ters average pressure at any given time 
whereas the gage registers only the 
localized pressure; how accurately is a 
matter for determination. Using 50 
gages, as planned, the correct explana- 
tion probably can be ascertained. 
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Coal Research in Progress or Completed in 1942 or Planned for 1943 


Air Pollution: Smoke Abatement 


Fly-Ash Removal in Domestic Stoker Operation*, Penn. State, 
Pa. Dept. of Mines, C.P.C.P.A. and W.P.C.O.A.® 

Overfire Jets for Smoke Elimination*, Battelle Mem. Inst. for 
Zit. Coal Res. © 

Physical Characteristics of Suspended Dusts*, Univ. of Chi- 
cago. 

Suaaiee Abatement, Including Fiy-Ash and Sulphur*, U.S.B.M. 


Ash or Clinker Formation 


Ash-Fusion Temperature in Oxidizing, and in Reducing, At- 
mospheres*, Babcock & Wilcox Co.°, Midwest Power Cont., 
April 9, 1942 

Clinker Formation in Domestic Stokerst, Penn. State, Pa. 
Dept. of Mines, C.P.C.P.A. and W.P.C.O.A.® 

Design of Apparatus for Determination of Viscosity of Coal- 
Ash, Slags and Cinderst, U.S.B.M 

Determination of Iron Percentages and Degree of Oxidation of 
Iron of Slag and Ash From Various Locations in Boiler 
Furnaces*, Babcock & Wilcox Co. Midwest Power Conf., 
April 9, 1942; Fuel Eng’g. Conf., July 24, 1942; Fuels Conf., 
A.I.M.E.-A.S.M.E., Sept. 30, 1942.¢ 

Electrical Precipitation for Fly-Ash Collection From _ Boiler 
Gases§, Res. Corp. 

Flow Characteristics of Coal-Ash Slags*, U.S.B.M. 

Re “e'¢ il of Ash as Molten Slag From Powdered-Coal Furnace* 

.B.M. 

Se mag yam Method for Determining Softening Temperature 
of Coal Asht, Penn. State.¢ 

Viscosity of Coal-Ash Slags*, U.S.B.M. 


Carbonization and Distillation of Coals 


Carbonization and Coke Making*, H. C. Porter with Am. Gas 
Assn 

Carbonization of Blends of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal*, 
Penn. State, for Anth. Inst. and Pa. Dept. of Mines.¢ 

Carbonization of Central Pennsylvania Coals and Blends?, 
Penn. State, for C.P.C.P.A. 

Carbonization of nibiamineks ( “ix and Lignites§, U.S.B.M. 

S sarlndpane 8 of Western Coals*, U.S.B.M. 

Characteristics of Tars and Pitches (Absolute Viscosities, 
Teamucatue Susceptibilities, Aging, Effect of Outdoor Ex- 
posure), Mellon Inst., for Koppers Co.¢ 

( ‘oking and Gas-M: iking Properties of Illinois Coals in Knowles 
Curran Sole-Flue Oven*, I11.G.S.¢ 

Comparison of Methods Used for Determination of Volatile 
Matter Content of High-Temperature Coket, U Me Se e 

Effect of Conditioning Coal on Its ¢ eee Properties*, S.B.M. 

Factors in Coal Carbonization* (1938), Carnegie Tech. 

Gas Pressures Within the Unc arbonized Part of a Coal Charge 
Undergoing Carbonization§s, U.S.B.M.e 

Increased Use of Low-Volatile Coal in Oven Blends*, H. C. 


Porter. 
Petrographic Properties of Coal in Relation to Its Suitability 
for Carbonization§, U.S.B.M.°, T.P. 634. 


Physical Properties of Cokes*, U.S.B.M. with Am. Gas Assn.°, 
R.I. 3650. 

Properties of Commercial Cokes With Analyses of Published 
Data* (1937), Carnegie Tech.°, A.S.T.M. Proceedings, Vol. 
42 (1942), Contribution 1038. 

: Carbonizing Properties of 
US. B8:61.°, ‘T.P: 634: 8.1. 3650. 

Survey of Methods for Determining Gas- and Coke-Making 
Properties of American Coals: Microscopic Examination of 
Coal§, U.S.B.M.°, R.I. 3601. 


American Coals* 


Chemical Tests of and With Coal 


Analyses of American Coals*, U.S.B.M.°, Bull. 446. 

Analyses of Illinois Coalst+, U.S.B.M.°e 

Analyses of West Virgjnia Coalst, U.S.B.M.°, T.P. 626¢ 

Analyses of Pennsylvania Bituminous Coalsf, U. S.B.M. e 

Brabender Semi-Automatic Moisture Tests*, Ill. G.S. 

Chemical Characteristics, Effect of Oxidation, British Swelling 
Index and Plastic Behavior of Banded Constituents of Tlli- 
nois Coals*, Ill. G.S.e 

Classification of American Coals*, U.S.B.M. 

Determination of Arsenic in Organic Compounds, Univ. of Pa.., 
Ind. € Chem. Eng’g., Anal. Ed., June, 1942, p. 5866 

Determination of Ash in Coals Unusually High in Calcite and 
Pyritet, Ill. G.S.°, Ind. &€ Chem. Eng’g., Anal. Ed., March, 
1942, p. 209. 

Determination of Surface Oxidation§ (1939), Carnegie Tech. 

Equipment for Determining Moisture in Coal, Univ. of II1.°, 
Ind. & Eng’g. Chem., Anal. Ed., Sept., 1942, p. 729.« 

Methods of Analysis of Coals*, U.S.B.M. 

Microchemical Analysis of Coal and Coal Products* (1931), 
Carnegie Tech.¢ 

Moisture Char: oe of Banded Ingredients of Tllinois 
rere ty Th. G. , Ind. & Eng’g. Chem., Anal. Ed., p. 729, 
(1942). 

Nature of Initial Attack of Oxygen on Illinois Coals*, I11.G.S.° ; 
Jour, Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 64, p. 1809; TlL.G.S., Cir. 84. 

Oxidation of Coal Underground*, H. C. Porter.e 

Removal of Sulphur and Phosphorus From Western Coking 
Coals*, Records’ Ind. Res. Lab. e 

— of Coal With Various Reagents* (1931), Carnegie 

ecn 

Rapid Determination of Carbon and Hydrogen in Coal+, Penn. 
State. ¢ 

Semi-Micro Method for Determining Ash in Coal+, Penn. 
State.e 


Theory of Coal Pyrolysis*, Penn. State°®, Ind. € Eng’g. Chem., 


Ind. Ed., May, 1942, p. 567.¢ 
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Volumetric Determination of Sulphur in Coal and Cok«, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y.°, Ind. & Eng’g. Chem. Ana) 
Ed., Feb., 1942, p. 141.¢ 


Combustion of Coal and Coal Products 


Boiler-Tube Erosion and Corrosion*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Burning Solid Fuels in Traveling Grates*, U.S.B.M. 

Combustion of Lignites and Subbituminous Coals§, U.S BM. 

Combustion of Pulverized Coals* (1939), Carnegie T« 

Combustion Problems Arising From the Shifting Use of Coals 
Due to Demands of War Industries*, U.S.B.¥ 

Correlation of Agglutinating and Agglomerating Index Wit} 
Caking Action of Fuels in Furnacet, U.S.B.M. 

Design of Coal-Burning Internal-¢ sen Eng Engine*, lLattell: 
Mem. Inst., for Bit. Coal Res.¢ 

Effect of Particle Size on Oxidation Rate of Anthracite 
U.S.B.M. 

Firing of Forge Furnaces With Pulverized Coal*, Fattell 
Mem. Inst., for Bit. Coal Res.;° A.S.M.E., Jan., 1943; Bit 
Coal Res., Booklet. 

Firing of Radiant Tubes With Pulverized Coal*, Battelle Men 
Inst., for Bit. Coal Res.¢ 

Heat Transmission Through Wetted Walls, Oregon State Col- 
lege with Am. Soc. of Heating & Ventilating Engineers.e 

How to Save Coal*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Industrial Underfeed Stokers*, Penn. State, Pa. Dept. of Mines 
CPCP A. & W.PC0O.47¢ 

Ignitibility of Coals and Cokes*, Battelle Mem. Inst. 

Mechanism of Combustion of Volatile Matter* (1935), Carnegi: 
Tech. 

Principles and Practice in Coal Pulverizing+, U.S.B.M 
tates of Reaction of Solid Fuels With Oxidizing Gases* 
(1931), Carnegie Tech. 

Relative Reactivity of Solid Fuels by Ignition Point Method* 
U.S.B.M. ¢ 

Special Smokeless Furnace With Hollow Suspended Bridg 
Wall Through Which Air Is Admitted Where Best Adapted 
to Complete Combustion*, Univ. of I11.°, Eng’g Exp. Sta 
Cire. 46.¢ 


Spontaneous Combustion of Coal: Determination of the Char- 
acteristic Oxidation Rate and Spontaneous Combustion In- 


dex*, U.S.B.M. 

Use of Coal in Railroad Locomotives*, Battelle Mem. Inst 
for Bit. Coal Res.¢e 

Various B:t:u. Values of a. Coalt, U.S.B.M.°, EC. T1938 


Domestic Stoves, Furnaces and Boilers 


Automatic Comfort Heating*, Penn. State, Pa. Dept. of Mines 
C.P:C PA. WP. C.O4."; SLES. Bull: No. 35 and IT.P, N 
79: A.TMLE., Vol. 149, p. 270. 

Best Methods of Firing Bituminous Coal in Domestic Furnaces 
Univ. of Ill.°, Eng’g. Exp. Sta., Cire. 43, pp. 83-99.¢ 

Combustion of Satuiteminenes Coal in Domestic Equipment* 
U.S.B.M. 

Combustion on Underfeed Domestic Stoker*, Ill. G.S.¢ 

Design and Development of Fully Automatic Residential Stoker 
for Bituminous Coal*, Battelle Mem. Inst., for Bit. Coal Res 

Design and Development of Smokeless Stoves for Bituminous 


Coal*, Battelle Mem. Inst. for Bit. Coal Res. and 27 stoker 


mfrs. 


Domestic Hot- -W = aren: Penn. State, Pa. Dept. of 
yA 


Mines, C.P.C.P.A. and W.P. 

Saving Fuel in cane Mahan Eng'’g. Exp. Sta., Ore. Stat 
Coll. ¢ 

Stoves, Armour Research Fdn., Private Sponsor. ¢ 

Suitability of Coals for Residential Stokers, Battelle Men 
Inst., for various coal producers. 

Tests of Secondary-Air Devices for Domestic Furnaces? 
U.S.B.M. 


Equipment and Material for Mines 


Analysis of Explosives*, U.S.B.M.°, R.I. 3621. 

Analysis of Power Consumption by Coal-Mining Equipment’ 
U.S.B.N 

Blasting With Different Types and Quantities of Stemming$ 
U.S.B.y 

Cables Saas Schedule 2D*, U.S.B.M. 


Collection and oe of Field Samples of Permissible Ex- 
M 


plosives*, U.S.B. 

Comparison of Ballistic Mortar and Ballistic Pendulum’ 
U.S.B.M 

Construction of Cars for Transportation of Explosives? 
U.S.B.M. 

cS ae Bits (Performance, Types, Materials of Construction)‘ 
U.S.B.M. 

Diesel E ngines for Use in Mines*, U.S.B.} 
1449; Ind. &€ Eng’g. Chem., Ind. Ed., S« 

Effectiveness of Stemming*, U.S.B.M.° 

Fire Extinguishers for Use Underground?, U.S.B. 


M.°, A.I.M.E., T.P 
spt., 1942, p. 106: 


M. ‘ 
Improved Safety Fuses+, Mellon Inst., for E nsign Bickford 


Co., Transferred to Bickford Res. Lab.e 

Machinery in Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Mechanical Mining in Anthracite Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods Used in Dislodging Coal With Blasting Devices’ 
U.S.B.M. 

Mine-Rescue Stations*, U.S.B.M.e : 

Permissibility of Electrically Operated Coal-Cutting Equ!?- 
ment*, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Electrically Operated Loading Machines* 
U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Electric Shotfiring Devices*, U.S. 

Permissibility of Flame Safety Lamps*, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Gas Detectors*, U.S.B.M.e : 

Permissibility of Mine Telephones and Other Signaling Equip- 

ment*, U.S.B.M. 


B.M. 
e 
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Per i ad of Miscellaneous Electrically Operated Outfits* 
U.S.b 

Permissibility of Oxygen-Breathing Aaparaten”, U.S.B.M. 

Perinissibility of Portable Electric Lamps*, U.S.B.M. 

Perinissibility of Storage-Battery Locomotives and 
Trucks*, U.S.B.M. 

Physical Tests of Explosives and aie | ae vices to Deter- 
mine Permissibility in Coal Mines*, U.S , 

Relative Strengths of Timbers of Various "anit U.S.B.M. 

Safety Clothing*, U.S.B.M. 

Safety Equipment and Methods of Hoisting in Shafts*, U.S.B.M. 

Storage of Oil and Grease Underground?, U.S.B.M. 

Suitability and Explosion-Proof Qualities of Electrical Acces- 
st ries, Such as Motors, Controllers, Ete.*, U.S.B.y 

Theoretical Calculations for Explosives: II, Explosion Pres- 
sures®, U.S.B.M., T.P. 643 

Treatment and Effectiveness of 
U.S.B.M. 

Underground Transportation in Coal Mines*, U.S.B. 

Use and Abuse of Respiratory Equipment*, U.S.B.) 
Use and Testing of Hoisting Ropes in Mine Shafts*, U.S.B.M. 
Use of Barometers at Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Welded Rails in Coal-Mine Haulways*, W.Va.Univ. 


Power 


Brattice Cloth in Mines’, 


Gas, Use, Production and Treatment 


Coal and Coke Gases*, S. P. Sadtler & Son, Inc.¢ 
Determination of Moisture in Gaseous Fuels*, Penn, State, 
Natural Gas Supply Men’s Fund and Am. Gas Assn. ¢ 
Gasification of Anthracitey, Penn. State, Pa. Dept. of Mines, 
Anth. Inst.°, Bull. 32 and 36. 

Gasification of Low-Grade Coal Underground for Domestic or 
Industrial Purposes, Continental Industrial Eng., Inc.e¢ 

High Calorific Gas by Hydrogenation of Coal at High Tem- 
peratures and Pressures*, Purdue Univ. with Ind. Gas Assn. @ 

Methods for Increasing Production of Carbureted Water Gas*, 
Univ. of Wis.e 

Production of Gas From Coal*, Battelle Mem. Inst., for Bit. 
‘oal Res. ¢@ 

Thermodynamic Properties of Light Hydrocarbons, Univ. of 
Mich.°, Ind. &€ Eng’g. Chem., May, 1942, p. 590.6 


Health in Underground Operation 


position of Diesel Engine Exhaust Gas*, U.S.B.M.e 

Determination of Composition of Mine and Tunnel 
pheres*, U.S.B.M. 

Determination of Poisonous Gases From Explosives*, U.S.B.M. 

Kffect of Combustible Blasting Accessories on Gaseous Prod- 

ucts From Explosives*, U.S.B.M. 

Effect on Health, Safety and Efficiency of Work Under Various 
\ir Conditions as to Strata Gases, Explosives, Fumes, Air 
Temperatures and Humidity, Air Velocities, Etc.*, U.S.B.M. 

Factors Influencing Nature and Quantity of Poisonous Gas 
Liberated by Explosives Under Mining Conditions*, U.S.B.M 

Fatalities From Explosive Fumes*, U.S.B.M 

Occurrence of Noxious Gases in Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M 

X-Ray Determination of Free Silica*, U.S.B.M. 


Atmos- 





Hydrogenation of Coal 


‘oal Hydrogenation*, U.S.B.M.°. 

Constitution of Coal Hydrogenation Products*, U.S.B.M 

Dehydrogenation of Hydrocarbons*, U.S.B.M. , 

Hydrogenation of Coal*, Purdue Univ.e 

Hydrogenation of Coal and Coal Constitution*, Penn. State.e 

Hydrogenation of Heavy Creosote Oil, Pitch Oil and Coal Tar* 

: Mellon Inst., for Koppers (o.¢@ : 

Hydrogenation of High-Temperature Tar*, U.S.B.M. 

Hydrogenation of Coal and Coal-Tar Products to Determine 
What Organic Compounds Are Available, S. P. Sadtler & 
Son, Ince 

Hydrogenation of Polyeyclie Compounds* , Penn. State. 

Hydrogenation Studies of Coal Constitution* (1934), Carnegie 
lech., Contribution 100. 

SUSIE of Coal Petrography to Hydrogenation of Coals* 
is S.B.M. 
lubilizing Effect of Hydrogenation on Aromatic-Derived 
veSins, Carmody Res. Lab.°, Ind. & Eng'g. Chem., Ind 
_Ed., Jan., 1942, p. 74¢ ts 

Synthesis of Hydrocarbons From Water Gas*, U.S.B.M.e 


Nature, Origin and Metabolism of Coal 


Condition of Water in Coals of Various Ranks*, Penn. State 
Constitution of Coal*, Penn. State. , 
Determining Fusain Content of Illinois Coals, Til.. G.S.°,. Ind. 
€ Eng’g. Chem., Anal. Ed., April, 1942, p. 303.¢ 
Micro biology of Coal*, Penn State. 
Mineral Matter in Coal: Microscopic Examination*, 
ln in and Composition of Coal*, U.S.B.M 
Preparation and Study of Coal Solutions*, Penn. State. 
Spores in Tennessee Coal*, Div. of Geol., State of Tenn. 


U.S.B.M.° © 


Physical Tests for Coal 
Cha icteristics of oes gor Slack from Denver (Colo.) 
mk gion*, U.S.B.N R.I. 3655.¢ 
Comparison of lieihods of Determining the 
Grindability of Coalt, U.S.B.M. 
ev ++ of an Accelerated Slacking Test for 
Dusiless Treatment and Freezeproofing of Coals* 
M m. Inst., for Bit. Coal Res.°, Ind. & Eng’g. 
Vol. 34, p. 1078, Sept., 1942; Bit. Cuval Res., I.B. 4, May 
19 @ _ le 


Friability and 


Coal*, 


Methods for Estimating Abrasiveness of Coal, U.S.B.M. and 
_ College of Mines*, Univ. of Wash. 
Specific Heat of Coal7, Penn. State. 
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Battelle 
Chem.., 


ers ee of the Agglutinating-Value Test for Coal* 
U.S.B.M.¢ ' - 

Sorption re" Gas by Coal Seam and Contiguous Roc ks*, G.S. of 
W. Va., Am. Assn. of Petroleum Geologists. ¢ 


Preparation, Briquetting and Dustproofing 
Briquetting of Coal With Binder*, Battelle Mem. Inst., for 
Bit. Coal Res. © : ; : 
Briquetting of Bituminous Fines With Binder Derived From 

Tars of the Coalene Process*, Records’ Ind. Res. Lab. 

Coal Sampling at Mines and Tipples*, U.S.B.M. 

Coal Washing Problems in Alabama*, U.S.B.M. 

Colloidal Fuel, Armour Res. Fdn., private sponsor. @ 

Design and Construction of Preheater for Coal to Use in Mak- 
ing Smokeless Briquets Without Binder, Ill. G.S. 

ee es of Subbituminous Coal and Lignite With Steam* 

.S.B.M. With Univ. of N.D. 

Dustis ss Treatment and Freezeproofing of Coal*, Battelle Mem. 
Inst.°, Ind. & Eng’g. Chem., Sept., 1942, p. 1078; B.C.R. Bull. 4, 
May, 1942. 

Dustproofing Coal With Calcium Chloride* 
Caleium Chloride Assn. 

Effect of Calecium-Chloride-Treated Coal on Combustion Equip- 
ment*, W. Va. Univ., for Calcium Chloride Ass’n. 

Field Investigations of Coal-Washing Methods* 
College of Mines, Univ. of Wash. 

Motation to Recover Fine Coal From Washery 
U.S.B.M. ; 

Liquids for Commercial Preparation of Coal With 

sattelle Mem. Inst., for private 


W. Va. Univ., for 


U.S.B.M., 
Slurry*, 


Heavy 
Minimum Ash Content*, 
sponsors. 

Improved Coal Pulverizer, Battelle Mem. Inst. ® 

Performance of Small Truck-Mine Jigs*, U.S.B.M. 

Powdered Coal and Its Preparationy, U.S.B.M. ] 

Preparation of Stoker Coals From lowa Screeningst, Univ. of 
lowa’, Coal Age, June, 1942, p. 69; Univ. of Iowa Studies 
in Eng’g., Bull. 28. 

Principles Underlying S 

Radiographic Separation of Coal*, 
Bit. Coal Res.¢ 

Recovery of Anthracite From Rivers and Creeks*, U.S.B.M 
5. Cu TE5SS 

Tests of Commercial Briquets*, Ill. G.S.¢ 

Washing and Coking of Washington Coals for Metallurgical 
Use on Pacifie Coast7, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Washability Curve Interpretation for J 

Washability of Fine Sizes of Coal*, U 
Mines*, Univ. of Wash. 


ampling of Coal*, U.S.B.M. 
sattelle Mem. Inst., for 


ig Middlings*t, U.S.B M. 
S.B.M. and College ot 


Roof Support and Mining Methods 


Coal-Mining Methods and Costs*, U.S.B.M. 

Conveyor Mining Methods 9 West Virginia*, W. Va. Univ. ?. 

Decay of Mine Timbers* 1.S.B.M.¢ 

Determination of Stresses in Roe ks by Seismometers and Super- 
sensitive Microphone* 1.S.B.M. 

iffect ‘ast Changes in ‘Humidity and Temperature on Mine 
Roof*, U.S.B.N ; 

EXxxperie Be in Mining Contiguous Coal Beds in West Virginia*, 
W. Va. Univ.e 

Life of Treated Mine Timber*, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co 
A.I.M.E., T.P. 1462 

Methods of Mining Massive Ore and Coal Bodies*, Columbia 
Univ. 

Methods of Supporting Roof to Prevent Accidents*, U.S.B.M.¢® 

Methods of Bret g to Aid in Prevention of Falls of Rock 
and Coal*, U.S.B.M. 

Mineral Composition and Structure of Mine Roof Rocks*, G.S 
of W. Va.°, M.C.J., April, big p. 56. 

Mine Roof, Pillar and Support Behavior*, Columbia Univ. 

Mining Methods in Conveyor Mining*, W. Va. Univ.{ 

Performance Records as Related to Mining of Contiguous Coal 
3eds in West Virginia*, W. Va. Univ. 

Relation of Bumps in Coal Mines to Physical Properties of 
Coal and Coal-Measure Rocks*, W. Va. Univ.°, A.I.M.E., 
T.P. 1406; M.C.J., June, p. 26; July, p. 34. 

Roof Action in Missouri Longwall Mines*, Univ. of Mo.® 

Study of Movement of a Stressing in Coal-Mine Roof*, 
U.S.B.M.¢ 

Subsidence, Roof and Pillar 
Univ. 

Vertical Compressibility and Crushing Strength of Pittsburgh 
Coal Bed*, U.S.B.M 


Action in Coal Mining*, W. Va 


Safety and Nature of Hazards 


Accidents Caused by Blasting Devices*, U.S.B.1 

Accidents Resulting From E xplosive s*, 5 

Agents for Dedusting Coal U ndergroun 

Aging Tests of Gas Mask Canisters*, U SI 

Anthracite Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M.°, A.l. M.E., T.P. 1424. 

Application of Motion Pictures to Mine Accident Prevention* 
y.S.B.M. 

Approval Tests of Dispersoid (Dust, Fume and Mist) Respira- 
tors*, U.S.B.M. 

Approval Tests of Gas Masks*, U.S.B.M. 
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Approval Tests of Supplied Air Respirators (Hose, Masks, 
Air-Line Respirators and Abrasive Blasting Masks and 
Helmets) *, U.S.B.M. 

Batteryless Telephone for Use in Mine-Rescue Work*, 


U.S.B.M.¢ 

Causes of Mine Explosions and Effective Means of Stopping 
or Limiting Them*, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Mine ge and Methods of Preventing and Extin- 
guishing Them*, U.S.B.) 

Characteristics of Bakar nec Dust Sampling*, U.S.B.M. 

Coal Mine Dust and Its Control*, W. Va. U ae e 

Cushioned Blasting*, U.S.B.M. 

Effect of Extension of Mine Mechanization on Mine Accidents* 
U.S.B.M. 


Effectiveness of Stemming*, U.S.B.M.¢ 
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Explosion and Corrosion Hazards From Acid Mine Waters’, 
U.S.B.) 

Explosion “Prevention Service to Coal Operators and Others*, 
U.S.B. 


Factors Contributing to Haulage Accidents and How Such 
Accidents May Be Prevented*, U.S.B.M.°, Miners’ Circ. 43. 

Flame Propag: ation and State of Flame Gases*, U.S.B.M. 

Gases and Explosions in Underground Conduits*, U.S.B.M. 

Hazard of Stored Machine Cuttings*, U.S.B.M.¢e 

Initiation of Coal-Dust Explosions by Electric Arcs*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Explosions*, U.S.B.M. 

Laboratory Study of Flammability of Coal and Other Dusts*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Mechanical Loading and Dust Hazards*, U.S.B.M. 

Mechanism of Firedamp Ignition by Shots From Explosives*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Administering First Aid to the LS sh and of 
Giving Effective First-Aid Instructions*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Treating Timbers to Prevent Decay or to Aid in 
Prevention of Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Using Water to Reduce Air Oa U.S.B.M. 

Microprojector for Dust Counting*, U.S.B.M. 

Microscopy of er arsoids (Dust, Fumes we Mist)*, U.S.B.M. 

Mine Accidents*, U.S.B.M.°, Bull. 448. 

Mine Accidents F tote Blasting (Including Explosives Fumes) *, 
U.S.B.M. 

Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M.° 

Plant Protection From Fire Hazards*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Plant Protection From Sabotage and Subversive Activities*, 
U.S.B.M.¢ 

Practical Method of Testing Flame Safety Lamps*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Rock Dust to Prevent or Limit Mine Explosions*, U.S ‘BM. 
Safe Storage of Explosives*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Spontane ous Heating of Coal in and About Mines*, U.S.B.M.° 

Surface Fire Hazards at Mines*, U.S.! 

Use of Reflector Buttons = pl li gy U.S.B.M. 

Use of Rock Dust to Extinguish Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M. 

Water and Spray Nozzles to Allay Dust in Coal Mines*, 


U.S.B.1 


Surveys of Coals and Resources 


Coal Beds of South Central Part of Iowa*, Iowa G.S.¢ 
Coal Beds in Southeastern Mahoning County and Coal Beds of 
Western Carroll County, Ohio G.S.t¢ 


Coal Re sources of Douglas Group in Eastern Kansas*, G.S. of 


Kan.it@ 
Coa Re sources of Wabaunee and Kansas City Groups, G.S. of 
Kan : 


IXxploration of Alaska Coals*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Iexploration of Western Coking Coals*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Map of Southern Part of Morton County*, N.D.G.S.¢ 

Map Showing Extent and Structure of Herrin No. 6 Coal Bed 
in Macoupin, South eg Oey and Western Montgomery 
Counties#, Ill. G.S.t, Feb., 194 ; 

Mapping Pennsylvania Str: itigraphy From Alabama State Line 
a of Tracy City-Palmer Coal Mines, Dept. of Geol., State 
oO enn. 

wer + of Two Additional Areas Extending From North Jefferson 

ounty to Christian County, Completing Record of Structure 

of Herrin No. 6 Coal*, Ill. G:S.t, ‘ 

Metallurgical Coke Survey of United States*, U.S.B.M. 


Swelling and Agglutination of Coal 


British Standard Swelling Tests+, Penn. State. 

British Standard Swelling Index, Battelle Mem. Inst.°, A.S.T.M., 
Preprint 81, June 24, 1942.¢ 

Determination of Swelling Properties of Coals in Coking*, 
U.S.B.M.°, R.I. 3644.¢ 

Mxpansion of Coal During Coking*, U.S.B.M 

Mechanism of Expansion of Coal During Coking in Oven in 
Relation to Side Thrust on Walls and Effect of Blending*, 

H. C. Porter for A.G.A. and A.S.T.M. Com. D-5 on Coal and 


Coke 
Plasticity of Coal*, U.S.B.M.°, Bull. 445. 
St: mds irdiz: ion of <Agglutinating-Value Test for Coal’, 


U.S.B.M 


Swelling of Bituminous Coal+, Penn. State°®, Min. Ind Exp. 
Sta., Bull. 34. 


Use of Coal and Its Byproducts 


Activation of Anthracite*, Penn. State, for P: de ) ines 
aml da bet € e, T a. | ept. ¢ f Mines 

Anthracite as Cupola Fuel*, Penn. State, for Pe ep’ 
Mines and Anth. Inst a iicaitatinat 

Coal as Raw Material for Electrode Carbon®. 

Coal-Oil Mixtures as Fuel*, U.S.B.M.e 

Coal Plastics*. Penn. State, for Pa. Dep't ff Mines, C.P 
C.P.A. and W.P.C.0.A.e , ieee ieee bia 

Colloidal Fuel*, Penn. State for C.P.C.P.A.e 


U.S. 5: s 


Ventilation of Coal Mines 


Air-Conditioning of Mines*, U.S.B.M 

oo gag aie and Its Control*, W. Va. Univ.e 

‘an-Pipe Discharge (Study of Flow, Effect of Shape anc 
of Discharge Opening)*, U.S.B.M. 7 5 

Method of Collecting Air Samples 
U.S.B.M.e 

Mine Ventilation Research*, U.S.B.M.° 

Mine Ventilation Field Studies*, U.S.B.M. 

Particle Size Distribution of Atmospheric Dust in Bituminous 

; Coal and Metal Mines*. U.S.B.M 

Pitot-Tube Field Tests of Axial-Flow Mine Fans, Jeffrev Mfe 

CO: ATM.E., TP. 1425.0 enone tae 
’ressure Losses and Air Flow Through Mine Regulators* 
oT eee 1 Mir Regulator 


in Inaccessible Places*, 
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Suitability and Applicability of Instruments and Methods of 
Sampling Mine Air as to Dustiness, Harmful Gases, Bic,* 
U.S.B. 


’ 


M. 
Ventilation Methods in Mechanized Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M 


Miscellaneous 


Absorption of Liquids by Coal*, Battelle Mem. Inst.°., Ind, 
¢& Eng. Chem. Ind. Ed., Sept., 1942, p. 1078. ° 

Bacteria in Coal, Coal Balls and Nodules Above Coal*, U. of 
Calif. ¢ 

Coke-Oven Light Oil and Its Derivatives and Analytic Metliods 
Relating to Such Materials*, Mellon Inst., for Koppers Co. 

Control of Acid Mine Water*, U.S.B.M. 

Density and Porosity of Carbonaceous Materials, Cariegie 
Tech. Lab.°, Ind. & Eng’g. Chem., Ind. Ed., April, 1942, 
p. 438; Carnegie Tech., Contribution’ 98.¢@ 

Effect of Flooding on Ac idity of Mine pee", U.S.B.M 

Flooding and Dewatering of Mines*, U.S 

i Me thods and Hoisting in \ leceacoo “Inclined Mines*, 
U.S.B.M.° 

Sentiion of ‘Explosive Mixtures by Local Sources*, Carnegie 
Tech. with U.S.B.M.°, Journal of Chem. Physics, Vol. 10, 
No. 6, p. 366, June, 1942; Carnegie Tech., Contribution 102.¢ 

ie Practices in Coal Mines of the United States*, 


3.M. 

Multiple- Shift Mechanical Mining*, U.S.B.M. 

Prevention and Extinguishment of Fires in Coal-Mine Waste 
Piles*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Power Consumption in Coal Mines (With Particular Reference 
to Consumption of Individual Machines—Locomotives, Cut- 
ting Machines, Mobile Loaders, Conveyors)*, U.S.B.N 

Procedures for Determining Support Provided by_ Broken 
Material and Proper Method of Withdrawing It*, Columbia 
Univ. ¢ 

Procedure for Inducing Breaking In of an Ore or Coal Body 
by Action of Earth Forces, Induced by Proper Dimension 
and Placing of Openings*, Columbia Univ. ¢ 

Relation of Strip Mining to Agriculture*, Ill. G.S. With II. 
Agri. Experiment Sta. and U. S. Dept. of Agri. Economics.¢ 

Safe Storage of secon U:S.B.M.°. T:¢. Ft, 1... Tae 

Specific Heats of Air, Carbon Monoxide, Carbon Dioxide, Meth- 
ane, Ethylene, a aceen, Nitrogen and Oxygen Over Wide 
tanges of Pressures and Temperatures, Cornell Univ., Bull. 
30 (Oct., 1942).¢ 

Storage, Spontaneous Combustion and Sampling of Subbitumi- 
nous Coal and Lignite*, U.S.B.M. 

Survey of Properties of Non-Caking Coals*, U.S.B.M.¢ 

Survey of Experiences in Connection With Coal Storage’, 
U.S.B.M. © 

Production and Characteristics of Sodium and Barium Thio- 
ecyanates, Koppers Inst., for Koppers Co.¢ 

Recovery of Hydrocyanic Acid From Coke-Oven Gas*, Koppers 
Inst., for Koppers Co. °¢ 

Rubber Accelerators From Gas Byproducts*, Mellon Inst., for 
Koppers Co.¢ 

Use of Ammonium Thioevanide for Pigments and as Inhibitors 
in Pickling of Steel*, Mellon Inst., for Koppers Co. 





* Items starred indicate that the work on such projects was 
in progress during 1942 and was still continuing at the close of 
that year. 

+ Items with dagger were concluded in that year. 

> Items marked with small circle indicate that an article has 
appe ared describing some of the results of the investigation 

Items marked with a double dagger indicate that a report 
erchachiy will be made in 1943 or in the year therein indicated 
Dates in parentheses which accompany references to article 
give year of their appearance. 

eltems thus marked are projects apparently not hitherto 
listed. Names of projects change and some projects narrow or 
expand and may be recognized only with difficulty; thus this 
indication serves merely to call attention to the items thus 
signalized. 

§ Items thus marked are suspended for lack of assistants or 
for duration of war or both. 

Figures shown in parentheses against name of project indi- 
cate year in which project was started. Those marked (1945) 
are projected to start in that year. Absence of notation indi- 
eates informant failed to declare year of initiation or status of 
project. Notations following name of scientific body making the 
research and of the company or institution sponsoring it refer 
to papers or reports in which these investigations were, in 
whole or in part, communicated. 

Certain of the items in the listings might with almost equal 
propriety be grouped under some other heading. Where the 
project is of multiple interest or where it cannot be listed under 
any one subject, it is placed under “Surveys” or ‘‘Miscellane- 
ous.”’ Groupings have been changed from year to year as inter- 
est in certain lines of research have risen or fallen. 

Abbreviations: Agri., Agriculture; Am. Gas Assn., American 
Gas Association; A.I.M.E., American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; Anal. Ed., Analytical Edition; Anth., 
Anthracite; Anth. Ind. Lab., Anthracite Industries Laboratory : 
A.S.M.E., American Society of Mechanical Engineers: A.S.T.M 
American Society for Testing Materials: Battelle Mem. Inst 
Battelle Memorial Institute; Bit. Coal Res., Bituminous Coal 
Research; Carnegie Tech., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Coal Research Laboratory; C.P.C.P.A., Central Pe nnsylvi ania 
Coal Producers’ Association; Chem., chemistry, Cire., circular: 
Com., committee: Comm. Test. & Eng. Co., Commercial Tes ting 
& Engineering Co.: Conf., conference: Econ... economic: i 
foundation; Geol., geology: G.S., Geological Survey : T.C., Infor- 
mation Circular: Ind. and Eng’g. Chem., Industrial and Tage 
neering Chemistry; Inst., Institute; J., journal; J. Am. Chem. 
Soc.. Journal American Chemical Society: Mellon Tnst., Mé Hon 
Institute of Industrial Research: Min. Ind. Exp. Sta., Mineral 
Industries Experimental Station; Penn. State, Pennsylv: ania 
“tate College; Res., research; R. *. Report of Investigations: 
Surv., survey: T.P.. Technical Publication or Paper: U.S BM. 
vy nited States Bureau of Mines; Tniv., university: W.P.C.0.A. 
\v ern Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Association. 
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HERE’S HOW TO ATTACK YOUR 
BATTERY MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


1 


Keep adding approved water at regular 
intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us if 
yours is safe. 


Keep the top of the battery and battery 
container clean and dry at all times. This will 
assure maximum protection of the inner parts. 


excessive over-charge. A storage battery will 
last longer when charged at its proper voltage. 


Record water additions, voltage, and gravity 


3 Keep the battery fully charged — but avoid 


| 


readings. Don’t trust your memory. Write down 
a complete record of your battery's life his- 
tory. Compare readings. 


you wish more detailed information, or have a 


special battery problem, don’t hesitate to write to 


Ex 


Vv 


COAL AGE 


ide. We want you to get the long-life built into 


every Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 





















IS THE BEST DEFENSE! 


Our strongest defense is a hard attack. That’s an 
old Naval tradition now proving its truth on all the 
waters of the Seven Seas. 


In similar fashion, the best defense against main- 
tenance problems is a relentless, unceasing attack on 
carelessness and wear. Battery care, for example, is 
simplified if you observe four basic rules... which 

may be called your rules for 


y attacking battery main- 

EX 10 e tenance problems. Follow 

them faithfully, and remem- 

IRONCLAD ber, Buy to Last and Save 
BATTERIES to Win! 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 





February, 1943 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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ENTERPRISE Mine Cars are ready tof i: 


The 1 


help your mine get out YOUR quota of J jen 
the tremendous tonnage that will BEAT f *’.’ 


of tra 


THE AXIS and win the war. And we'll get f *« ' 


even — 


out MORE in 1944 if necessary! ENTER. § » « 


scam 


PRISE cars are designed to keep up with F ina 


° . old m 
the constantly increasing demands for f ’;,. 


more coal. Our engineers are specialists f°" 


in the design of equipment that will solve a 
transportation problems. hawi 
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Double Switchback Solves 
War-Time Haulage 


modified tools to fit the job but have built 
their own from cast-off and picked-up ma- 
terial. 





By building a tramroad and a double 
witchback to tap two coal seams the 
Red Jacket Coal Corp. averted the con- 
struction of a trestle 900 ft. long and 220 
ft. high in opening a new 4,000,000-ton 
territory for the No. 32 mine in Mingo 
County, West Virginia. Original planning 
some years ago when structural steel was 
till plentiful called for crossing a hollow 
na high trestle which would extend from 
i drift opening of the old mine to a new 
drift to be opened on the opposite hillside. 
Ihe revised plan of a tramroad crossing 
nearer the head of the hollow required 
30,000 cu.yd. of excavation and 9,000 ft. 
of track but proved much cheaper than 
the trestle project, and some trackage, 
even with that which would be required 
to get the loads down from the upper 
cam to the lower in which the main 
haulage extends three miles through the 





Tramroad tracks at three levels. 


conveyor directly from the loading ma- 
chine to a dumping point over the hill- 


Starting with a standard lathe, a pedal- 
operated individual motor drive and a 











































ld mine to the tipple. ide 
for side. 
Interval between seams, the upper and For the tracks, 56-Ib. rails were made 
lists ower Red Jacket (Cedar Grove), is ap available from the old logging roads of 
proximately 68 ft. ‘These are worked the parent interest, the W. M. Ritter 
lve imultaneously on lines directly above one [Lumber Co. Most of this rail is quite othe anunuel ter banlliae eclediiiets 


nother. On the accompanying off-scale 
tawing, U denotes crop lines of the upper 
im and L] and L2 the crops of the 
wer. Arrows indicate the direction of 
il haul. 


lhe opening to the crop at L2 


old; some rails were noted with an 188] 
date. ‘The halftone shows the excavations 
and grades ready for the three tracks at 
A-A on the drawing. 


Note foot treadle. 


Tools for the Electric Shop 
Add to Convenience 


2 from 
the old mine was driven several years ago 
nd served as an airway. It was opened 
to seam height only—that is 37 in.—so 
: ft. of bottom was taken recently to pro 
de height for a main haulway. ‘This 
tting was carried on from two directions, 
‘ing Joy loaders. ‘The material loaded 
trom the crop end was carried by chain 


The customary standard tools of the 
electric shop do not always serve best for 
special jobs. Herman L. Seekamp, chief 
electrician, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, 
Il., and his shop force have not only 
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Cen Double Camp branch 











Bander mounted at back of lathe bed. 






Peerless banding machine have been added 
U to present facilities to make an easily con- 
trolled machine for banding armatures. 
The motor-drive assembly was built in the 
machine shop. ‘The motor and the speed- 





Tracks serving workings at two elevations and keeping mine cars turned right 
end to for dumping at the tipple. 
ni. AGE 
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reducing drive are mounted on a tilting 
base above the headstock. ‘he base move- 
ment releases the cone-pulley belt to stop 
the lathe or to shift the belt. Motor con- 
trol is by contactor mounted beneath the 
motor. ‘The start-stop switch, used in 
place of a pushbutton, is mounted on the 
floor and operated by a foot treadle from 
either the front or the back of the lathe. 
The Peerless bander, a device to put 
proper tension in the banding wire, is 
mounted on ways attached to the back side 
of the lathe bed. This bander may be 
moved parallel with the lathe bed by a 
hand-operated screw having 36 in. of 
travel. This machine will handle any 
motor armature in the mine. 

A compact coil winder for drill and 
other small armatures, or for stator coils, 
was built of various stray parts and a little 
scrap. The base is a disk of steel plate 
to which is welded a short pipe pedestal. 
The principal mechanical item is the drive 
from a Thor washing machine. It is used 
complete from driving pulley to wringer 
clutch. On the clutch shaft there is 
mounted a faceplate, also a form or reel 
on which the coils are wound. 

The 1/6-hp. motor came from a water 
cooler. It is controlled by a contactor, 
which, in turn, is energized through a foot- 





Handy coil winder, built from odds and 
ends around the shop. 


operated pushbutton. The speed of the 
motor is varied by a resistor in series with 
the motor field. This resistor is a carbon 
disk unit from an Allen-Bradley motor 
starter. Pressure on the disks is provided 
either by hand adjustment or automati- 
cally when the reel clutch is thrown into 
gear. In the latter case, a lug on_ the 
clutch handle compresses the disks when 
thrown into running position. 

Under the eyes of the operator is a 
revolution counter actuated by a cam on 
the reel shaft. As coils are wound, they 
are hung on a convenient rack until the 
full set is completed. 
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Conveyor, Quenching Machine 
Supplement Bit Sharpener 


A conveyor and oil-quenching machine 
for use in connection with a Sullivan bit- 
sharpening machine has been devised by 
P. W. Dobson, master mechanic, Wild- 
wood mine, Butler Consolidated Coal Co., 
Wildwood, Pa. Built in the Wildwood 





Conveyor and oil quencher for sharpened 
bits at Wildwood mine. 


shop, the steel conveyor belt is operated 
by a roller chain on each side. ‘This picks 
up sharpened cutter bits from the bottom 
of a one-barrel-capacity oil tank, where the 
hot bits from the Sullivan machine are oil- 
quenched. 

Bits are carried up and dumped into a 
temporary stockpile. From here they are 
taken to be ground and tipped with hard- 








Lively, Please! 


With the increased use of machin. 
ery, particularly of the high-tonnage 
type, trouble means fast action on 
the part of the men at the mine if 
output is not to suffer severely for 
the day. So the prudent mining 
man tries to forestall trouble by re- 
moving all possible causes in ad- 
vance, at the same time keeping 
in reserve a number of remedies 
which can be applied immediately 
in case any difficulty does arise. 
Such remedies may come out of his 
own head or may be based on the 
experience of others. These pages 
are designed to present what the 
other operating, mechanical, electri- 
cal or safety man has done. So if 
you have an idea that will cut cost, 
increase production or promote 
safety, here is the place for it. And, 
to make it worth your while, Coal 
Age will pay $5 or more for each 
acceptable idea. A sketch or photo 
should be included in case it will 
assist in making the idea clearer. 





facing material. The machine is operated 
by a 3-hp. electric motor connected with 
reduction gear. 





Conveyor Idlers Kept Clean and Efficient 
By Proper Lagging Application 


“ALL BELT CONVEYORS, especially 
those that carry moist or damp materials,” 
writes Charles E. Chandler, Brownsville, 
Pa., “deposit some fine dirt or “bug dust’ 
on the face of idler and drive pulleys 
where the carrying side of the belt comes 
in contact with these pulleys despite the 
fact that the belt may be equipped with 
scrapers and brushes to clean off this excess 
material. This material must be cleaned 
out from under the return belt carriers 
frequently, but the greatest problem is 
keeping the pulley faces clean. If the 
material being carried is extremely wet 
or dry, there will not be much adher 
ence of the fine dust to the pulley, but 
where the material is just damp or moist, 
the dirt will build up in ridges or patches, 
getting larger and larger all the time. 

“It readily can be seen that this build 
ing up of material doesn’t do the conveyor 
belt any good, for if the belt is of any 
length there is quite a tension on it, and 
a belt rolling over these bumps and ridges 
is the same as a tire traveling over a 
bumpy road. Every time the belt rolls over 
these uneven places it must stretch a little 
out of its natural shape, and eventually this 
will cause ply separation and breaks in the 
Carcass. 

“Many devices have been employed to 
keep pulley faces clean, the most common 
being a scraper with a sheet-iron blade or 









a piece of old conveyor belt. Brushes also 
are used, but their replacement cost 1s 
high in labor and material. ‘The best 
method of keeping pulley faces clean is 
by means of a rubber covering, so that 
when the dirt starts to collect, the rubber 
will “creep” a little, thus dislodging the 
thin layer of dirt before it has a chance 
to get very large. Old conveyor-belt top 
cover has been tried out for this job, but 
has not proved successful, as the rubber 
covering on old belts is too thin and too 
hard. Pulley lagging should be made up 
with two or three plies of canvas for a 
base and have a covering of extremely 
pliable rubber 4 or 5/16 in. thick. The 
old method of installing lagging on pulleys 
was to put it on in two widths to the 
pulley, each section extending from the 
edge to the center of the idler. This 
necessitated removal of the conveyor belt 
from the idler and some means of block: 
ing the idler, as the lagging must be put 
on under tension. 

“A newer type of idler covering has 
been developed, made in widths of about 
5 in., which can be installed by two men 
in several hours’ time. This narrow lag: 
ging is spiraled on the idler as the con 
vevor belt is moved slowly around, tt 
being unnecessary to remove the conveyor 
belt for this type of installation. The new 
lagging is made with a step joint, insuring 
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Timken Bearing Equipped cars get rough 
handling at the Princess Dorothy Coal Com- 
pany, Eunice, W. Va.; not that the cars are 
deliberately abused, but the nature of the haul 
is such that some abuse is impossible to avoid. 


For example, the trip shown in the photo- 
graph has just been lowered down the steep 
incline in the background at considerable 
speed. It now is ready to proceed through 
a mile-long tunnel, thence to the dump and 
finally down another long and sharp incline. 


The One 
Test For Every 
Decision— Will It 
Help To Win 
The War? 
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Sometimes cars get away on the incline and 
dash. violently to the bottom; not a single 
Timken Bearing has been damaged in this way 
however. The cars are very large, each carry- 
ing 6 tons of coal without difficulty. 


The Princess Dorothy Mine is one of the big- 
gest in West Virginia, producing approximate- 
ly 80'railroad cars of coal per day. The more 
Timken Bearing Equipped cars you have in 
your mine, the more coal you can get out. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





























Unlagged pulley removed from service be- 
cause scrapers had worn it too thin for 
Note tightly adhering dirt. 


safety. 
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There is a 4’difference in the steps as this 
makes for a tighter joint when lapped. 


Cross-section of spiral lagging 


that moisture will not get between the 
face of the idler and lagging and cause 
the canvas to rot. ‘This type of lagging 
has been installed on a number of take-up 
bogey idlers at one of the larger conveyor 
systems in the country for over two vears 
of continuous operation and has been 
found satisfactory. ‘The lagging 
must be put on under tension and the 
step jomt and the pulley face should be 
painted with Vucalox rubber paint or some 
other good waterproof coating. 

“Until a few years ago conveyor-belt 
engineers were convinced that every idler 
and drive pulley had to have a crown in 
the center to make the belt run a true 
course. ‘This has not proved to be the 
case, however, as there are some installa 
tions where the drivers are faced flat and 
others are made flat by the use of tapered 
lagging. ‘This tapered lagging is made by 
taking a thick piece of belt and stripping 
it down in steps of 24 in. each until the 
desired taper is reached to compensate 
for the crown. Edge breaks, which are 
the bugaboo of any maintenance man’s 
life, are noticeably decreased with the use 
of the flat pulleys or those lagged with 
tapered lagging. Where flat lagging on 
crowned pulleys has to be renewed every 
two or three years, tapered lagging on the 
same pulley need not be replaced for a 
6- or 7-year period, as the wear is even all 
over the face of the pulley and not just at 
the crown.” 


highly 
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Scrap Becomes Alive 
In New Pump . 


A keen eye for parts among scrap ma- 
terials in the shop, a little machine work 
and the diligent application of arc weld- 
ing produced the pump shown in the 
accompanying illustration—a much needed 
unit that could not be bought. The basic 
unit in the assembly was the water end 
of a No. 9 Cameron steam pump. The 





Years of service are expected from this 


pumping unit, assembled largely from 


miscellaneous scrap parts. 


diiving motor was an idle power unit. 
Gears, shafts, bearings, connecting rod, 
crosshead and crankshaft were all left 
overs from the old days when the steam 
cugine was the universal source of power. 
‘This job of making what is available meet 
the demand of the day was done by the 
mechanical department of the Con 


solidated Coal Co., Herrin, Ill. 


Perfect Month Is Recorded 
On New Seco Board 


No lost-time accidents on any one of 

the 30 days of November was the achieve 
¢ ment proclaimed at the close of the month 
by 30 green tags hanging in two rows at 
the top center of the new safety record 
board at the Seco (Ky.) mine of the 
South-East Coal Co. Operating two shifts, 
the mine shipped in that month 34,046 





tons. Operation is in the 57-in. Elkh 
seam and all coal is handled with Go: 
man shakers, all but two of which 
equipped with duckbills. 

Appropriately, the red brick colu 
at each end of the safety board are « 
orated with “V” in white brick. At + 
left and right top corners of the bood 
are green and red lamps with lege: 
respectively; “No Accident — Yester« 
Keep ‘This Light Burning,” and “Accident 
Yesterday, Don’t Let This Light Bu 
At the lower left is a cabinet of animated 
type furnished by Advertising Displays, 
Inc.; next a frame displaying a War Savy- 
ings Bond and Stamp sign and in the 
center are two frames for current bulletins 
on mine operation. 

To the right is a bronze tablet of the 
1941 safety award by the Big Sandy-hIk- 
horn Coal Mining Institute for the best 
safety record among the Class A (larger 
group) mines of the district. In the 
cabinet at the lower left are the names 
of employees and employees’ sons in the 
armed service and this includes Lieut. M. 
L. Picklesimer, son of V. D. Picklesimer, 
general superintendent. At the bottom, 
in the center, is a suggestion box. 

In addition to Seco, the company 
operates a mine at Millstone, nearby and 
in the same County, Letcher. Alan J. 
€mith, of Cincinnati, is president and 
Harry LaViers, of Painstville, is vice presi- 
dent and genetal manager. 


Rewinding Time Reduced 
By Mica-Cloth 


Use of mica-cloth for slot insulation, it 
has been found by the Consolidated Coal 
Co., Herrin, Ill., eliminates troubles due 
to cleaning slot insulation from armature 
cores and stators when rewinds are neces 
sary. ‘The cloth portion—glass cloth—is 
laid next to the iron ore. ‘This insulating 
material, states Harry Becker, electrician, 
may be obtained from most supply houses 
It comes in various thicknesses from 10 to 
35 mils with a single or double facing of 
glass cloth. Thickness of the glass cloth 
is + mils. 





New board chalks up a local victory and portends a victory for the nation. 
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No More Cutter Bearings Lost... ‘““We were losing cut- 
ter bearings weekly before we adopted the lubrica- 
tion practice recommended by a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer,” says a mine Superintendent. 
“Since then we haven’t lost a bearing in over a 
year. Asa result, we’re getting increased production 
and lower maintenance costs.” 


* 


3-Way Improvement in Loading Efficiency...““Our records 
show a 3-way improvement in loading efficiency 
by following Gulf Engineering recommendations,” 
says a mine Superintendent. “The proper applica- 
tion of the right Gulf lubricants has resulted in im- 
proved loader performance, a big reduction in me- 
chanical delays, and lower maintenance expense.” 


* 


Fewer Replacements of Journal Brasses .. . “Gulf Jour- 
nal Oil and Gulf Elastic Yarn, as recommended by 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, have greatly 
reduced our replacements of journal brasses,” says 
a Shop Foreman. “Gulf Engineering recommenda- 
tions made possible improved hauling and large 
Savings in maintenance costs.” 


improved Loader ‘Operation... “The gathering heads 
of our loaders must operate in extremely wet 
places,” says a,Chief Electrician, ‘and they were 
giving us all kinds of trouble. A Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer helped us solve our problem by 
recommending.a water-resistant lubricant which 
provides full psotection. Result: continuous loader 
operation and increased production.” 

$ 
Tough Maintenance Problem licked ...““ The main guides 
of our shaker s¢reens were being scored and worn 
out in a short time because of faulty lubrication,” 
says a mine Superintendent. “With a change to the 
lubricants and application methods recommended 
by a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, the prob- 
lem was solved, snd now we get completely trouble- 
free service from this equipment.” 

§ 


; * 
Improved Hauling . . . “By closely following Gulf 
Engineering recbmmendations, our mifie car wheels 
run freely in alj seasons of the year,” says a mine 


Superintendent.; ‘““We are now able to pull more 
cars and get lower haulage costs.” 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING: COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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lr YOU will chart the service record of Preformed 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope—as so many 
have done—you, too, will have definite proof of the 


savings that its use provides. 


You will find a saving in steel because of its longer 
life; by the same token you also save time, as replace- 
ments are less frequent. And the sum of the two 


savings is greater economy. 


The consistent top-flight performance of Preformed 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand)Wire Rope is not a matter 
of chance. Like all wire rope bearing this well-known 
name, it is made of acid open-hearth steel wire . . . 
selected by rigid tests to make sure that it meets our 
exacting requirements. It is then carefully manufactured 


according to sound fundamental principles. 


The more fiours of work you can get out of every 
pound of wire rope you use, the more steel you save 
for other vital war purposes. Regardless of the kind 
or make of wire rope you now have, it will not be 
able to give you the full service of which it is actually 
capable unless it is handled correctly and operated 
under proper working conditions. For further in- 
formation on the proper use, care and application of 
wire rope, feel free to consult our Engineering 
Department. 



















A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE 







NEW YORK , ’ , 90 West Street 
CHICAGO , , 810 W. Washington Blvd. 
DENVER ° ‘ , 1554 Wazee Street 















Advantages of Preformed 
Wire Rope 
é 

As broken wires lie practically flat, they 
are not so apt to injure hands of the men 
handling it. Also, there is less possibility of 
an “out of place” wire causing damage to 
adjacent wires in the rope. 


2 
It is not so easily kinked. 


3 


Its inert qualities make for smoother 
spooling and easier handling. 


z | 


The preforming process minimizes the 
tendency of Lang’s Lay wire rope to loop 
or squirm. 

o 

There is less turning and twisting of the 
rope in the grooves, and less internal move- 
ment of the wires and strands—all of which 
tends to reduce both external and internal 
wear, thereby insuring longer service. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ 520 Fourth Street 
PORTLAND , ¢ 914 N. W. 14th Avenve 
SEATTLE ‘ , 3410 First Avenue South 
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More Bituminous Mines Adopt Longer Week; | 
Shifting Miners West Asked by WPB 


No General Action Taken But a Number of Companies and Districts 
Sign Agreements to Lengthen Work Week—War Production Board 
Asks Action on Shifting Miners to the West to Relieve Shortages 


SIGNING of additional local agreements 
to extend the work week by commercial 
operators and proposals to move miners to 
the Far West were among manpower de- 
velopments in bituminous coal mining in 
January. Meanwhile, Washington struggled 
to get closer to a solution of the over-all 
problem of the nation. 

Canadian manpower troubles also  in- 
creased in January, and steps toward solv- 
ing them included furloughing men 
fom the Army. In British Columbia, it 
was suggested that small coal operations 
be closed and the men shifted to “‘more 
highly equipped” workings. ‘This proposal 
was included in a special report before 
Ottawa manpower and fuel administrations 
in December. However, sharp issue was 
taken with this contention by the British 
Columbia Department of Mines, which 
said such shifts would cause trouble with- 
out an appreciable increase in output. 

the Canadian coal-mining shortage was 
estimated at 6,000 men in November. To 
help ease the situation, coal miners. serv- 
ing in the Army within the Dominion will 
be given three-months’ leaves of absence 
to return to the mines. This action was 
taken at the request of the Selective Serv- 
ice director. The men will be provided 
with free transportation to their destina- 
tion and will wear civilian clothes. Their 
\rmy pay will be suspended for the pe- 
nod. Emplovers will be required to pro- 
vide military authorities with certificates 
showing that the men given leave actually 
ie working in the mines. Even with this 
neasure and the hiring of some 1,200 un- 
‘killed new men, the situation still ad 
mittedly was serious. 

Solid Fuels Coordinator Ickes again took 
i hand in the controversy over extending 
the work week in the United States bitu- 
minous mines, but little progress was made 
n general agreements for the big eastern 
and southern fields, although some local 
and district agreements were signed and 
more were in prospect in January. In iden- 
tical letters to John L. Lewis, president, 
United Mine Workers, and Ezra Van 
Horn, chairman of the Appalachian joint 
onference, on Dec. 21, he requested early 
ctth ment of differences and adoption of 
the six-day work week, which he had re- 
wested Sept. 29. 

Fspeditious action was necessary, said 
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Mr. Ickes, to assure an adequate supply 
of bituminous coal to meet growing war 
and essential civilian requirements. “Ob- 
stacles to speedy settlement of this matter, 
which once were prevented by government 
regulations covering maximum bituminous 
coal prices and the rates of pay for in- 
creased hours of labor, have been removed. 
The way is now clear for speedy action 
and the nation expects it.” 

In his reply, Mr. Lewis asked that the 
operators cease quibbling and sign the 
agreement already accepted by coal-pro- 
ducing subsidiarics of the United States 
Steel Corp. Coal Age, December, 1942, 
p. 57). For their part, the operators, both 
northern and southern, declared their will- 
ingness to accept the form of the anthra- 
cite agreement Coal Age, January, 1943, 
pp. 45, 120), and later asked Lewis to 
meet with them for this purpose. His re- 
ply was: “Replying to your telegram, the 
United Mine Workers of America will be 





Notice to Subscribers 


Readers of Coal Age will observe 
that the “trim size” of the current 
issue of the magazine is slightly 
smaller than that of previous num 
bers. The reduction in size has 
been made to enable to publishers 
to meet an order of the War Pro- 
duction Board limiting the amount 
of paper that may be used in 1943. 
Subscribers will note, however, that 
no change has been made in size of 
type or in the amount of editorial 
content per page, but that a sub- 
stantial saving in paper has been 
effected merely by trimming the 
margins. 

The publishers have adopted the 
new size aS a war measure and as a 
contribution to the conservation of 
manpower and transportation facili- 
ties in the production and distribu- 
tion of paper. Service to the reader 
has not been sacrificed and will be 
maintained as far as humanly possi- 
ble in the face of the problems con- 
fronting all of us in our united 
efforts to win the war. 






































glad to grant you the anthracite agreement 
for any anthracite mines operated by you 
or your group.” 

Operators and union representatives 
finally got together Jan. 6, but adjourned 
Jan. 8 without reaching an agreement and 
without setting a date for further mect- 
ings. Meanwhile, Jan. 7, the Christopher 
mining interests signed the UMW agree- 
ment for its four mines in northern West 
Virginia, employing some 2,000 men. 

A district agreement was completed Jan. 
13 when the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators’ Association signed the same 
form of agreement. This agreement covers 
union districts Nos. 3, 4 and 5, with some 
75,000 men employed, it is reported. Four 
mines of the Peabody Coal Co., ‘Tavlor- 
ville, Ill., also accepted the agreement, 
according to an announcement Jan. 21. 

An agreement covering District 2 was 
signed Jan. 29 by the Central Pennsyl 
vania and Somerset County coal oper- 
ators’ associations, effective Feb. 6. 
Meanwhile, OPA announced that maxi- 
mum prices would be raised to take care 
of extra costs resulting from overtime 
operation and other factors, and on Jan. 
30 granted an increase of approximately 
23c. per ton to western Pennsylvania. 
Approximately 15c. represents overtime 
and 8c. represents other cost increases 
since April, 1942. 

January also saw a strike more or less 
in favor of the six-day week. ‘This occurred 
at the Bankston Creek Collieries Co., 
Saline County, Illinois. The miners, mem- 
bers of the Progressive Miners of Amcrica, 
were protesting a system under which, al- 
though the mines worked six days per 
week, the men were staggered so that they 
worked only five. The stoppage began 
about the first of the year and it was not 
until Jan. 15 that the men voted to return 
while a War Labor Board conciliator at- 
tempts to mediate the dispute. Wasson 
No. 1 miners, in the same county, went 
out for identical reasons Jan. 20. 

Reorganization of the War Manpower 
Commission and the streamlining of its 
policies and methods were among the de- 
velopments on the national labor front in 
December and January. Divisions, offices 
and services in WMC were placed under 
five bureaus in December: placement, 
training, labor utilization, program plan- 
ning and control, and selective service. 
Studics were undertaken to cut down 
paper work and reports from the field and 
also to determine how much additional 
authority could be delegated to regional 
offices and through them to local offices. 

In the field of Selective Service, Occu- 
pational Bulletin No. 4 (amended Dec. 15, 
1942) was released carly in January. This 
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(May 2, 1942) and an amended list dated 
May 25, 1942, and lists 53 critical occupa- 
tions for coal mining, meaning those oc- 
cupations requiring six months or more of 
training. Operators noted certain “omis- 
sions” in the list, although most were of 
the opinion that it offered prospects of 
improvement in obtaining deferments for 
essential employees. 

In spite of these various measures, how- 
ever, the mining manpower situation still 
remained critical, as indicated in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Solid Fuels Advisory 
War Council in November but not made 
public until the end of the year. De- 
claring that most careful consideration of 
policies is necessary by the War Man- 
power Commission and Selective Service, 
including making sure that such policies 
are fully followed by local draft boards, 
the council offered its services in any ad- 
visory or data-collecting capacities and 
asked that the Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War intercede with the appropriate gov- 
ernment officials. 

Absenteeism still continued to plague 
many segments of the bituminous indus- 
try, and additional steps were taken to 
reduce it and increase output. Early in 
January, Virginia authorities announced 
that during the week of Dec. 15 20 per 


cent of the Virginia coal miners were ab- 
sent voluntarily. An additional 6 per cent 
were absent because of illness or injuries. 
On the other side of the ledger, some 22 
additional mines in Ohio and nine in 
Pennsylvania had organized Victory Pro- 
duction Committees, according to an an- 
nouncement late in December. 

Operators in the Rocky Mountains and 
Oregon and Washington were to the fore 
in complaining of manpower shortages 
despite the longer work week and permis- 
sion to work Sundays and holidays. Early 
in December, the War Manpower Com- 
mission moved into Colorado in an_at- 
tempt to induce idle men in certain dis- 
tricts to take jobs. A more far-reaching 
move, however, was made Jan. 16, when 
the War Production Board called on 
WMC for action on a request by Co- 
ordinator Ickes that 2,000 coal miners be 
sent to Washington, Oregon, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and New Mexico to re- 
lieve a “cntical situation.” The call fol- 
lowed an appeal to the WPB Labor Re- 
quirements Committee by T. J. ‘Thomas, 
associate deputy coordinator, who stated 
that it has been necessary to transport coal 
all the way from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to meet the fuel needs of these 
states, which he called “stupid and silly.” 





Bill to Extend Coal Act Introduced; 
New Price Hearings Scheduled 


Amendment of the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937 and its extension for two 
years plus extra time to the next July 1 
after cessation of hostilities is provided for 
in H. R. 1454, offered by Representative 
Doughton Jan. 22 and referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, of 
which he is a member. The bill, it is re- 
ported, has been recommended by the De- 
partment of the Interior with the knowl- 
edge of the Bureau of the Budget. 

In addition to other changes in language 
and provisions, the new bill proposes to 
amend the old act to permit the adminis- 
trative agency to make preliminary or tem- 
porary orders pending final disposition of 
petitions for redetermination of costs and 
increases or decreases in minimum prices. 
Expiration is placed at July 1 following a 
period of two years after the cessation of 
hostilities. Administration is retained in 
the Department of the Interior. The text 
of the bill is as follows: 


A BILL 


To Amend the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, 
as Amended, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That See. 
4 II (a) of the Bituminous Coal Act of 


1937, as amended (50 Stat. 72; 55 Stat. 
134), is amended: 
(a) By striking out the first full para- 


graph, consisting of eight lines, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a paragraph to read as 
follows: 


“All code members shall file with the 
statistical bureau of the distriet in which 
the coal covered thereby is produced or 
with the Bituminous Coal Division, as_ it 
may determine, such information concern- 
ing the preparation, cost, sale and dis- 
tribution of coal as the Bituminous Coal 
Division, after consultation with represen 
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tatives of the district boards, may find 
necessary for the administration of the 
Act. All such information shall be held 
by the statistical bureau and the Bituminous 
Coal Division as the confidential records of 
the code members filing such informa- 
tion.” 

(b) By inserting in the next to the last 
sentence of the next to the last paragraph 
after the words “district board” a comma 
and the words ‘consumers’ counsel or 
otherwise.” 

(c) By inserting in the next to the last 
paragraph a new” sentence’ immediately 
prior to the last sentence in the para- 
graph to read as follows: “Pending final 


disposition of any petition by a _ district 
board or the consumers’ counsel or of a 
proceeding instituted by the Bituminous 


Coal Division on its own motion for such 
a redetermination of costs and increase or 
decrease of minimum prices and upon rea- 
sonable showing of the propriety thereof 
under the provisions of the Act, the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division shall make’ such 
preliminary or temporary order as in its 
judgment may be appropriate.” 

Sec. 2. Sec. 4 II (d) of the Act is 
amended— 


the words ‘‘con- 
words “or any dis- 


(a) By inserting after 
sumers’ counsel” the 
tributor.” 

(b) By inserting in the fourth line after 
the word ‘‘failure’’ the words ‘‘to take 
action necessary to effectuate the provi- 
sions of this Act or.” 

(c) By inserting in the seventh line after 
the word “section” the words “or with the 
provisions of any order issued by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division pursuant to any 
section of this Act.” 

(d) By striking out in lines ten and eleven 
the words ‘“‘subsections (b) and (c) of part 
II of this section’? and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “the provisions of this 
Act.”’ 

See. 3. Sec. 5 (b) of the Act is amended 
by inserting a new paragraph to follow the 
third paragraph and to read as follows: 


“The Bituminous 


Coal Division may, 
after a hearing, with 30 days’ written 
notice to a distributor, upon proof that 
such distributor has willfully violated the 
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Keeping Step with Coal Demand 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 





Thousands 

Net -—-P. C. Ch: ge—~ 

Tons From rom 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee, 1 

1942 1942 1941 
Electric power utilities. 20,361 —0.4 63.8 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 11,190 +1.7 34.4 
Steel and rolling mills. . 1,157 —6.6 +27.4 
Railroads (Class 1).... 13,293 —2.7 36.7 
Other industrials*.... . 32,977 +0.8 59.9 
DOCHE 66 o5lss cece 78,978 —0.1 51.8 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


Thousands 

Net —P. C. Change 

Tons From From 

Nov. Oct. Nov, 

1942 1942 1941 
Electric power utilities. 5,572 —3.7 0.8 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 7,333 —2.8 + 7.1 
Steel and rolling mills. . 858 +1.8 5.9 
Railroads (Class 1).... 10,273 —0.1 17.6 
Other industrials*..... 13,674 2.4 9.2 
MRE Sse Vand Beas 37,710 —0.2 + 9.4 


* Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas retorts and 
cement mills. 


Coal Production 
Bituminous 


Month of December, 1942, net tons 48,400,000 

P.c. change from December, 1941. . 0.6 
January-December, 1942, net tons. 580,000,000 
P.c. change from Jan.-Dec., 1941.. +13.4 


Anthracite 


Month of December, 1942, net tons 
P.c. change from December, 1941.. +8 
January-December, 1942, net tons. 59,961,000 
P.c. change from Jan.-Dec., 1941.. +4 


4,611,000 


Sales of Domestic Strokers 
Vs. Oil Burners 
Coal Oil 
Stokers Burners 


November, 1942.. 1,904 


P.c. change from Nov., 1941 —88.2 85.1 
January-November, 1942... 81,344 = 186,580 
P.c. change from Jan.-Nov., 

DPBS StavarscA te aie ore scaretaaie —55.2 —73.3 

Index of Business Activity“ 

Week ended Jan. 16 (preliminary)....... 192.0 
P.c. change from month earlier.......... +0.5 
P.c. change from year earlier............ +14.6 

* Business Week Jan. 23. 

Electric Power Outputt 

Week ended Jan. 16, kw.-hr.... 3,952,479 ,000 
P.c. change from month earlier. . +0.4 
P.c. change from year earlier.... +14.5 


+ Edison Electric Institute. 


i 





provision of any applicable order or regu- 
lation, make an order directing the dis- 
tributor to desist from violations of any 
of the provisions of this Act, the code, and 
regulations or orders made thereunder, and 
upon failure of the distributor to comply 
with such order, the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion may apply to the appropriate circuit 
court of appeals to enforce such order in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec 
tion (c) of Sec. 6.” 

Sec. 4. Sec. 10 (c) of the Act is 
amended— 

(a) By inserting in the second line after 
to maintain records.” 
the word “report” the words ‘‘or data or 

(b) By inserting in the fourth line after 
the word “default”? the words ‘‘the Bituml 
nous Coal Division may apply to the United 
States district court for the district 12 
which the producer resides or transacts 
business for an order enforcing compliance 
with the provisions of the Act, code, oF 
regulation made thereunder requiring the 
filing of such report or data or mainte 
nance of such records; in addition thereto. 

Sec. 5. Sec. 17 of the Act is amended 
by the insertion at the end thereof of 4 
new subsection to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘Bituminous Coal Divt 
sion’ means such division, bureau, or office 


in the Department of the Interior desig 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior 
administer under his direction and super 
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RUBBER INSULATION 


COPPER CONDUCTOR 







FIRE HOSE JACKET 


| is nothing “ersatz” 
about Duracord*; it is a 
cable construction developed 
during the last war to meet the 
need for heavy-duty cords and 
ables...a need it is currently 
illing not only in mines but also 
industrial plants and shipyards. 


The Duracord covering is wov- 
‘n like a fine hose—not braided. 
This tough yet flexible cover 








replaces the rubber jacket onall- 
rubber cords making possible 
rubber savings as high as 50%. 

For further information, 
please send us your inquiries. 


SUNEX SECURITY FLEX* TO WAR 
This well-known all-rubber 


We Anafiwoh 


Two marks of achievement — the cherished Navy ‘‘E”’ 
(awarded to two of our plants) for achievement in produc- 
tion... The Anaconda trade-mark for achievement in quality. 


s Saves up to 50% 
rubber in mining cable 


Saves down-time losses 
in vital mine production 


companion to Duracord has 
been preempted for the tough- 
est kind of jobs in the war 
effort where all-rubber cord is 
mandatory. Until peace, its use 
will be strictly regulated. — «a 


#Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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HARDSOCG 


Putéhl. 
SHOT HOLE DRILL 











Faster drilling.and smoother boles 
with full control of speed and bite 





e Now with speed in production so vital, get more holes 


in shorter time. The smoother holes make it easy to load 
explosives. 

Faster than air drilling. Air compressors are expensive 
to operate and cause a lot of trouble in cold weather when 
air lines and hammers freeze. This machine eliminates all 
this equipment as well as the disagreeable dust which accom- 
panies air drilling. Requires only a small amount of gaso- 
line and oil to operate as compared with air. Light and easy 
to handle. One man operation. 

The drill illustrated is gasoline operated. We also make 
electrically operated drills. Horizontal and vertical types 
for coal, slate, shale, clay or other soft materials. Details 
will be sent upon request. 


HARDSOCG “*company 
-OTTUMWA, SINCE 1879 IOWA 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTED AVERAGE PER. 
TON COSTS, MINIMUM PRICE AREA 1 


12 Months, 12 Months 
Docket July, 1941-— Oct., 1941 


District No.21 June, 1942* Sept., 1942" 
No.1.... $2.4242 $2.4207 $2.4572 
NC Re en 2.3091 2.3474 
No.3.... 1.9143 1.9731 1.9987 
MOS... . Boece 1.9555 1.9902 
No.5.... 4.2215 4.2418 4.1550 
No.6.... 1.8907 2.0437 2.0293 
No. 7.... 2A0Gn 2.5265 2.5758 
No. 8.... 2.2521 2.3001 2.3353 
Total, 
Area 1 $2.2503 $2.2972 $2.3339 


* Preliminary compilations from _ pro- 
ducers’ reports. Covers only mines wit 
capacities of 50 tons or more daily. 





vision the functions of the National Bitu 
minous Coal Commission and its members 
which were transferred by Reorganization 
Plan Numbered II (53 Stat. 1481, 14383) 
to the Secretary of the Interior to be admin 
istered under his direction and supervision 
by such division, bureau, or office in the 
Department of the Interior as the Secretary 
might determine.”’ 

Sec. 6: ‘See. 19 of the Act, as amended 
by the Act of April 11, 1941 (55 Stat. 134), 
is- further amended by striking out the 
werds “April 26, 19438, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “of the first day o! 
July following the expiration of a period 
of two years from the date upon which 
the President by proclamation or the Con 
gress by concurrent resolution declares that 
hostilities in the present war have ter 
minated.”’ 

See. 7. See. 3527 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended by the Act of April 11, 
1941 (55 Stat. 134), is further amended 
by striking out the words “after April 25, 
19438,” and inserting after the words “bitu- 
minous coal” the words “after the 380th day 
of June following the expiration of a period 
of two years from the date upon which the 
President by proclamation or the Congress 
by concurrent resolution declares that hos 
tilities in the present war have terminated.” 


In a move which some felt might her- 
ald an industry-wide price hearing, the 
Bituminous Coal Division Jan. 9 ordered 
a hearing in Docket A-1737, a petition by 
District Producers’ Boards 7 and 8 for an 
increase In minimum prices. ‘The order fol- 
lowed a preliminary cost-revision confer- 
ence on Dec. 17, 1942, between the staft 
of the Division and representatives of the 
district boards in Price Areas 1, 2 and 3, 
the Consumers’ Counsel and the American 
Coal Sales Association to consider changes 
in costs since the determinations in Gen- 
cral Docket No. 21, and also how soon a 
cost- and price-revision proceeding could 


| be embarked upon and whether it should 


be confined to the Boards 7 and § pett- 
tion or broadened to take in the entire 
country. 

The hearing in A-1737 was set for Fcb. 
24 and the order and accompanying State- 
ment No. 89 by BCD Director Dan H. 
Wheeler apparently left the door open for 
a general price hearing, although the order 
and statement dealt primarily with cost 
redetermination in Minimum Price Area |. 
Thus, the concluding paragraph states 

“The matter concerned herewith is (a) 
the determination of the extent, if any, 
to which there has been a change in cx 
cess of 2c. per net ton in the weighted 
average of the total costs heretofore <le- 
termined by the Division in Gen al 
Docket No. 21 for Minimum Price Arca 
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CIN OUTN Or 2 MEKALD OF Uk oe; 
ALLORY COAL CO. PAGE POCAHONTAS COAL CO. 
NON COLLIERIES COMPANY JEDDO-HIGHLAND COAL CO. 
JEL BROOK COAL CO. BICKNELL COAL COMPANY 
ED: STATES, COAL & COKE: CO. ad BERWIND WHITE COAL MINING CO. 
HH UNION COAL COMPANY : _ CHRISTOPHER MINING COMPANY 
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t ww mw SOUTH UNION C 

| RATION : : pees TAN MINI! 

: R. R.. Ge A COAL 
eel ANY LOW VOLS Our Engineers will gladly help you get the >TEEL COR 
NPANY all Rg utmost use of your NOLAN Equipment. Feel eee 

PANY - NORTON CO/ free to call on them for an inspection. y CO. 

: NY NORFOLK & Nolan Rotary Dumpers and Car Control Devices are giving MfCOLLIERY. 





dependable service in coal mines all over the country. This 
equipment is built to stand the shock of heavy service. But, 
like any mechanized device, it requires a reasonable amount of 
attention. Keep it well lubricated, inspect it at regular intervals, 
anticipate wear or trouble, and you will get the long. satisfac- 
tory service the name NOLAN typifies. 


CO. 





i PEABODY COA 

| PROVIDENCE CO 
: THE REX COAL C{ 
RED JACKET COA 
i TENNESSEE COAL, | 








But 






Proper care of mining equipment is always advisable. 





; TURNER ELKHORN in times such as these, it is vital. CO. 

r UNITED STATES GYPS Parts for your Nolan equipment can be shipped 

b VOLPE COAL COMPA promptly upon receipt of your request. OAL CO 

: WINDING GULF COLLIE EX OAL CC 
jor WESTMORELAND COAL v OMPANY 
a WHEELING VALLEY COAL CORP. PHILADELPHIA’ & READING COAL . 
! WEST KENTUCKY COAL COMPANY NEW RIVER & POCAHONTAS CONS 
WASSON COAL COMPANY CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & FRANKL! 
gi W. VIRGINIA COAL & COKE CORP.: THE: YOUGHIOGHENY & OHIO COAI 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO., 


BOWERSTON,OHIO. 








































This 1s @ hutry-up job / 
its lucky were ventilating 


with Genuine FLEXIPIPE 





When you have to hurry with ventilation in 
order to get production going without costly 
delays, it pays to use Genuine Flexipipe. This 
method of ventilation for mines and tunnels 
can be installed easily... quickly ...economically. 

The tough, specially woven and treated fabric 
of Genuine Flexipipe, resists damage from gas, 
fungus growth, heat, acid and alkaline waters 
... ithas strength to stand up under rough usage. 
It is economical and practical under almost any 
mining condition. Available in three grades. 

Mail the coupon today for descriptive litera- 
ture on Genuine Flexipipe. 


Name 
Company 
Street__ 


City 
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EASY TO HANDLE! Genuine Flexi- 
pipe is easy to carry. 1000 feet, with 
blower equipment, can be loaded in 
a single mine car 
at) : 
i < \ 
\ 


EASY TO INSTALL! A thousand 
feet of Genuine Flexipipe has been in- 


stalled in less than one hour. 
AA 


Mr! - x 
sp 


FLEXIBLE INSTALLATION! Gen- 


uine Flexipipe can be threaded through 


narrow irregular passages without cut- 


ting ventilating efficiency. 


BE SURE YOU GET 


Genuine FLEXIPIPE 





The—Original Flexible Ventilating Tubing 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 4124 Foplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send literature on Genuine Flexipipe. 











BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE PER TON COSTS OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Price Area and Jan.—June, July-Sept,, 
District 1942 1942 
Dist. 1: Cent. Pa., 

Md. and part No. 

WE. SAS e chace Soleus ours $2.4694 $2.5014 
Dist. 2: West. Pa.... 2.3456 2.3806 
Dist. 3: No. W. Va.. 1.9918 2.0319 
tnt: 4: GMO... ccc 1.9966 2.9249 
Dist. 5: Michigan.... 4.8628 4.2511 
Dist. 6: W. Va. Pan- : 

MTR ods 5Ghess css 2.0466 2.0671 
Dist. 7: So. W. Va: 

and Va. Smokeless. 2.5670 2.6060 
Dist. 8: Se: W. Va., 

E. Ky., part Va. and 

oi: Sl a ae ee 2.3202 2 3566 

Price Area No. 1.. 2.3284 2.3614 
0 a a | 1.5725 1.5838 
Dist. 10: Hilinois.... 1,7214 1,7206 
Dist. 11: Indiana.... 1.5800 1.5693 
Dist. 12: Lowa: «. +. 2.8465 2.9005 

Price Area 2...<..; 1.6958 1.6924 

Dist. 18: Alabama 

—Price Area 3.. 2.8949 3.0169 


eee 





Dist. 14: Ark.-Okla. 































—Price Area 4.. 3.7419 
Dist. 15: Mo.,-Kan..,- 
Okla. field—Price 
PGR. 30s 5- 0/5 oa000:e 2.0941 
Dist. 16: No. Colo 2.5207 
Dist. 17: W. and So. 
Colo.-No. N. M... 2.8586 
Dist. 18: Ariz.—N. M. 3.5130 
Price Area 6......:. 2:8087 
Dist. 19: Wyo., Idaho 1.9797 
Dist; 20: Uta... 2.1677 
erice Area 7...... 2.0570 
Dist. 22 : Montana— 
Price Area 9.... 1.3897 
Dist. 28: Wash., 
Ore.—Price Area 
BUN! igen sacs es 3.7860 


3.7958 


2.0109 
2.7494 


2.8473 
3.6874 
2.8818 
2.0789 
2.3105 
2.1714 


1.4188 


3.9917 





1, and (b) the making of such revision 
of the effective minimum prices as may be 
required in Minimum Price Area | or any 


| other minimum-price area by reason of any 


such changes in the costs for the coals 
produced in Minimum Frice Area 1, and 
in order to assure that the effective ‘mini- 
mum prices established herein (1) wall te: 
turn a realization which approximates the 
weighted average of the total costs for 
Minimum Price Area 1, and (2) also com- 
ply in other respects with the standards of 
Sec. 4 II (a) and (b) of the Act.” 

In a preceding paragraph, it was stated 
that notice was being given to all produc- 
ers’ boards, all code members, Consumers 
Counsel and other persons with an inter- 
est in the matter. Cost changes on whch 
the Division based its decision for a Ie 
hearing are shown in an accompanying 
table. A second table shows relative costs 


for all districts and minimum-price areas 


To Develop 


dertaken by 
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COAL AGE 


separately released by the Division in the 
concluding months of 1942. 


British Launch Research Plan 


A £1,000,000 project for research to 
develop the uses of coal, one of the most 
ambitious cooperative schemes ever Ut 
any 
for the development of a national asset, 
was announced by Sir Evan Williams ™ 
his presidential address to the British Coa 
Utilization Research Association, in Lon- 
don, Dec. 17. The project, which wil 
make the association the largest industrial 
research association in Great Britain, 


country 
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No need for an air hammer to drill this rock roof in West Virginia 


Light weight COALMASTERS are quicker and less 
tiresome to handle. Excess weight is a burden when 
handled 100 to 200 times a day. 


Their rigid conveyor type drills straight holes with- 
out choking and cleans them clean without scraping 


—a complete operation eliminated only by COAL- 
MASTER tools. 


By this system of clean hole drilling the augers are 
pulled and changed quickly—no fuss or fighting the 
equipment to get the work done. 


Accurate alignment of COALMASTER tools from 
thread bar to tool point enables them to run smoothly 
and to give the driller time to relax while the drill 





i 
4 


i 


ae 
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Note ease and sure handling of driller 


does the work. Why throw vibration into your driller 
and tire him unnecessarily when COALMASTER 
tools will take it out of the drill? 


The COALMASTER patented system of staggered 
tooth bit positioning starts and drills holes quickly 
and easily. The coal is broken up and ripped out— 
not pulverized. To the driller it is simply a matter 
of flipping the switch. 


Because of the ball bearing safety thread bar socket 
your driller spends one dollar for gloves where he 
formerly spent three—he can’t get them caught in 
this socket when he pulls off the thread bar while 
still turning. 


% A COALMASTER Matched Set is a set of tools complete from 
drill to drill point. Each item in the set is designed to coordinate 
with other tools in the set and collectively do a certain type 
of drilling job exceedingly well. 


Our representatives are drilling specialists—men trained by 
experience to select the tools that will meet your particular 
requirements best. They are all anxious to help you solve your 
drilling problems. 


CENTRAL MINE EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Shows rail ends lined up and clamped: one 
step in a critical-material-saving Thermit 
weld. Molds are then rammed and 
clamped to rail; joint is preheated; Ther- 
mit is ignited and poured; surface is 
cleaned and ground. 





RAIL JOINTS 
EASILY THERMIT WE 


By Your Own Crew! 


Leading coal mines are Thermit welding rail joints 
of main haulage track with their own crews—after a 
short period of instruction by a Metal & Thermit 
supervisor. 

There are only a few simple steps to learn before 
it is possible for a crew of six men to produce as 
many as twenty-five lifelong welds a day... result- 
ing in the saving of materials and manpower for 
other essential war needs. For Thermit welding saves 
many pounds of precious steel, alloy and copper as 
compared with mechanical joints, and ends all joint 
maintenance work. 

Power losses at joints are eliminated, since a Thermit 
welded joint has the same conductivity as the rail itself. 

“Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track” describes 
completely the many advantages of Thermit welded 
rail joints. Write for a copy today. 


VICTORY NOTE: Huge demands for Thermit for 
war uses prevent us from always filling orders 
promptly. Anticipating your needs as far in advance 
as possible will help us meet your requirements. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Te Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
: ' turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 


Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY @ CHICAGO © PITTSBURGH e SO. SAN FRANCISCO @ TORONTO 





be financed by the coal industry aiid the 
government, with full support of siany. 
facturers of plant and equipmen! for 
using Coal. 

In the use of coal as a raw miterial 
the organization set for itself these 
objectives: (1) to improve existing coal. 
treatment processes, such as. carboniza- 
tion, so as to increase the yield of val. 
uable products and to enable a wider 
range of coals to be used; (2) to show 
how to produce from coal the stock ma- 
terials of the chemical industry, such as 
alcohols, acids, saturated and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, etc.; (3) to produce directly 
from coal, without breaking up its struc. 
ture, materials of industrial value: (4) 
to produce liquid fuels from coal. 

The project is the outgrowth of pro- 
posals presented before the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
expanding the association’s scale of oper- 
ations. ‘he department responded with 
the offer of a grant which with govern. 
ment assistance would assure the associa- 
tion an income of £200,000 a year for the 
next five years to carry out its pro- 
gram for central research to develop bet- 
ter uses of coal. 


29 Anthracite Firms Indicted 
On Charges of Price Fixing 


Twenty-nine anthracite companies and 
26 of their officers and employees were 
indicted Jan. 6 by a_ Federal grand 
jury in the U. S. District Court at 
New York City on a charge of violating 
the Sherman anti-trust act by fixing 
prices. The indictment, which — was 
handed up to Judge William Bond, al- 
leges that from 1939 until the spring of 
1942 the defendants held, attended or 
were represented at meetings held 
periodically in New York City at which 
trade practices, discounts and circular 
prices and the effective dates of the prices 
were agreed upon. It also was charged 
that a system of policing was established 
to maintain the circular prices. 

The investigation from which the in- 
dictments resulted was conducted by 
Joseph ‘T. Quinnan, Edward J. Carring- 
ton, Nelson A. Scharfman and Armand 
F. MacManus, special attorneys for the 
Department of Justice in the New York 
ofhce of the anti-trust division. 

Named as defendants were the follow- 


ing: 


Glen Alden Coal Co., Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co., Charles F. 
Huber, chairman of the board of both com 
panies, and Gordon C. Cooke, president of 
Ds ee Ow. 

Susquehanna Collieries Co., M. A. Hanna 
Co., James Prendergast, president, Susque 
hanna, and vice president, Hanna; Chaun- 
cey W. Stone, general sales agent, Hanna 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., Pattison & Bowns 
Inc.; Harry J. Connelly, president and 
general manager, P.C.C., and William Gohl 
president, Pattison & Bowns. 

Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Inc.; Jess 
B. Warriner, president, and Walter | 
Banta, vice president and general silts 
manager. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron C0.: 
Ralph E. Taggart, president, and Joseph 1 
3erta, sales manager. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Co.; Lewis R. Close, president 
of both companies, and Arch E. Sloat, vi 
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Lacka- Selective cutting under scientific woods management has harvested over 
log F age trees and left a healthy. vigorous forest. New seedlings for tomorrow's 
ries . . : * 

ry . forest will spring up where sunlight can reach down to the forest floor. 
th com 


dent of 


. Hann 


S The TECO Ring Connector 
Henas. | spreads the load on a tim- 
Bowns ber joint over practically 

nt and the entire cross-section of 

m Gobl the wood . .. brings the 
full structural strength of 
lumber into play. 


r; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WEST VIRGINIA TRACK 
EQUIPMENT IS GOOD.. 


With the advent of heavier 
mounted loading and cutt 
has been found necessary 
rails which bear this load w 


track 


7 ne West Virginia Rail Company has a 
eight of tie to suit any service demands 
“a range from the light Al 

weighing I'/44# per foot to 

tie weigh 


Prevail, the cy 
in maintaining 


Modern mining demands the best materials, workmanship 
and design in track work. West Virginia builds high grade, 
modern track work and their Engineers are glad to give you 


obligation free consultation service. 


Everything in Trackwork 
THE WEST VIRGINIA RAIL CO. 


HUNTINGTON 69 WEST VIRGINIA 
_ 


WHAT MAKES A MAILING CLICK? 








Va 


Advertising men agree... the list is more than half 
the story. McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by leading 
manufacturers and industrial service organizations, 
direct your advertising and sales promotional efforts 
to key purchasing power. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintaining 
your own mailing lists, this efficient personalized 
service is particularly important in securing the com- 
prehensive market coverage you need and want. 
Investigate today. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, New York 






WAE 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 







































































































president and general sales agent of the 
sales company. 

Hudson Coal Co.; Joseph H. Nuel!., pregj. 
dent; Frederick W. Leamy, senior icp 
president; and G. B. Fillmore, vic: presi. 
dent in charge of sales. 

Cranberry Improvement Co.; Revert PF. 
Duemler, vice president and sales 1 


inager, 
East Bear Ridge Colliery Co. : 

Edison Anthracite Coal Co. 

‘Moffat Coal Co.; 'R. Y. Moffat, president. | 

Jermyn-Green Coal Co.; William §. Jer. 
myn, president. 

Locust Coal Co. 

Mineral Spring Coal Co., No. 9 Coal Co. 
Sullivan Trail Coal Co.; Louis Pagnotti, 
treasurer and general manager, \inera] 
Spring; president, No. 9, and president and | 
general manager, Sullivan Trail. 

Payne Coal Co., Ine. 

Penn Anthracite Collieries Co. 

Pompey Coal Co. 

Russell Mining Co. 

Stevens Coal Co. 

Volpe Coal Co. 

William Penn Colliery Co. 

Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 

Weston Dodson & Co., Ine. 





Pleas of not guilty were entered by 
the defendants in federal court on Jan, 
18, and Judge Bondy set bail of $1,000 
each for the individuals and set March 
1 for the fixing of a trial date. 

The Philadelphia & Reading company 
filed a petition in the U. S. District 
Court at Philadelphia Jan. 15 charging 
that Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. §. 
Attorney General, violated an order by 
the federal court in Philadelphia when he 
had the company and two of its officers 
indicted on the anti-trust charges. Mr. 
Arnold’s action, the company charged, 
violated a court order enjoining “all per 
sons from instituting and prosecuting or 
continuing the prosecution of any ac 
tions” against the company. The petition 
was granted by Federal Judge William H. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Commenting on_ the _ indictments, 
Walter Gordon Merrit, counsel for the 
anthracite industry, stated: “The anthra- 
cite industry is attacked for price fixing 
during the period of war effort when 
custody of the public interests has been 
taken out of private hands and _ placed 
under the wing of OPA, which has fixed 
anthracite prices since September, 1941. 
Today, at the very moment when the 
industry is attacked, OPA has raised 











anthracite prices to keep the industyg™ CC 
alive. For years, prior to the time wheng_,, k 
OPA undertook price fixing, the industn Sk 
was subsidizing the buyers of anthracite age 
by selling below cost. Half of its capital 
was thus dissipated. This new anti-trust this 
case should be entitled ‘United States dro 
vs. Santa Claus.’ ” 
‘ Stay 
POT 
Chemical Use of Coal in 1943 a 
Over 100,000,000 Tons nia 
i 
“Coal, one of Nature’s most common "7 
raw materials, is potentially richer M 
a1 


rubbers than all of the islands of the 
East; more bountiful in fibers than al 
the Japanese silk worms; wealthier ™ 
colors than the rainbows; and aboundit 
in curative medicinals,” declares E. ! 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ; 

“Known to most as fuel, coal is scarce 
appreciated, except by a few, as an # 
most inexhaustible storehouse of chiemica' 
from which are synthesized many mate 
rials essential both in peace and wal 


COAL AG 
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ge skeet-shooter’’ of the coal wetting their production by spraying COM- 
—p agents. Hit a cloud of coal dust with POUND M at all points where dust 
S Ce al 

satel this effective chemical and particles 


d Stat drop like clay pigeons . . . and they 
stay put for a long time, for COM- 
POUND M has exceptionally long life 
and penetrating power. It forms a coat- 
ing to retard evaporation of moisture. 


might arise. They spray continuously 
at the face, loaders and dumpers; at 
intervals along haulageways. 

1943 
There is no better way of combining 
common 


: effectiveness and economy of dust- 
cher if = 
" of the Many prominent operators are now allaying than with COMPOUND M. 
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THE {VX THAT RUINED THIS MINE CABLE! 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK at that ugly mug on the poster. He’s the 
saboteur that’s responsible for all the kinks that damage your cables, 
When you find 
this loop or one of his buddies in your cables, be careful. If pulled 
through, it will become a kink, ruining that section of your cable. 
To remove it properly, the cable must be slacked and doubled back 
on itself. Better still, don’t let it form at all. Handle your 
JR 


cables carefully at all times. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


have enlisted for the duration 


shorten their lives. Learn to recognize him now. 


Branches and Worehouses in Principal Cities 


























MINE ENTRY CABLE 


Non-metallic~Rubber BORE HOLE CABLE 


Rubber or Varnished 
Cambric Round Wire 
Armor 








TROLLEY WIRE 
Round. Grooved Fig.9 


or Fig. 8 






MINING MACHINE 
CABLE 


Loom sheath or 
all-rubber 












MINE LOCOMOTIVE 





REEL CABLE ARMATURE AND 
Loom sheath or FIELD COILS 
all-rubber For Motor Repair 



















Coming Meetings 





©@ American Institute of Mining and Metg). 
lurgical Engineers; annual meeting, Feb 
14-18, Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City. 

@ Mine Inspectors’ Institute: annucl meet. 
ing, May 24, 25 and 26, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

materials which formerly had to be iy 
ported. Upward of 100,000,000 tons of 
coal will be chemically utilized in 1943, 


duPont estimates. 

“In ordinary bituminous coal,” it 
pointed out, “there are constituents of 
explosives for bombs, shells and torpedoes 
plastics of many types including those of 
crystal clarity; solvents, food preservatives, 
insecticides, fertilizers, lacquers, ‘soapless 
soaps,’ literally hundreds of things vital 
to total war. Coal is not poured into some 
giant bubbling test tube, over which a 
white-robed chemist waves a wand and 
adds air and water at intervals, and out 
of which comes neoprene synthetic rub 
ber, nylon, fast dyes, TNT, light crystal 
clear plastics and sulfapvradine. It’s not 
that simple. ‘Made from coal’ really means 
that one of several intermediates used in 
making a product is in turn made fro 
one or more of the several derivatives of 
coal. 


Coal Much Studied 


“Since William Perkin, a young Britis 
chemist, made the first “coal-tar dye’ $7 
years ago, chemists and engineers have 
expended untold energy, initiative, imagina 
tion and funds in probing the chemical 
derived from coal and in developing th 
processes and equipment necessary to the 
manufacture into useful products. 

“Bituminous coal heated in an inclose 
vessel gives off volatile products and leave 
coke as a residue. Both coke and _ the 
volatile products—such as coal gas, am 
monia, benzol and toluol—today are use 
by duPont and others to make war neces 
sities for many of which we formerly de 
pended on foreign countries. 

“About 1.1 Ib. of coal, for example, | 
chemically utilized to make each pound 0! 
neoprene, America’s first satisfactory svn 
thetic rubber-like material. Neoprene 
so strategic in our war effort that it wa 
one of seven materials, and the only non 
metal, placed on the original priority lis 
in 194]. ‘Today it is carefully apportionec 
for tires on military vehicles, — barrage 
balloons, airplane parts, shipboard cable: 
to protect ships against certain mines, al 
other necessities. This child of coal * 
more than a synthetic rubber; it is a mate 
rial containing rubber’s desirable qualit 
and, in addition, superior properties of 1% 
own. 

“Nylon is derived from coal, air all 
water. Having higher combined strengt!! 
and elasticity than any natural _ fiber. 
it has been used only for military purpose 
since February, 1942. Parachutes an 
canopy cloth, tapes, shroud lines ane 
certam parts of the harness webbing au¢ 
belting for parachutes take great qua! 
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GET MORE COAL—FASTER— 
WITH LESS EXPLOSIVES! 











Beat the 1943 
War Production Quota 
with 
SEAL -TITE 
Tamping Bags 


SEALTITE Tamping Bags offer a 

safer, faster, cheaper, method of ee Yl, 

sealing shots. Properly tamped a 

holes will cut powder costs and ff \ JN. 


help your blasting crew in bring- / 





24 
fis ) wa2>, 





ing down falls. Investigate now 
—see why they are so widely 


ast " / i @.. Ta 





AND 
COOKING FOR 


TAMPING BAG \/ ‘ew ONES! 
COMPANY 


MOUNT VERNON, 
ILLINOIS 
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Srstantly railable.. 


Already Filed And Completely Indexed... 
MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
































nani --- For Information On Cutting, 
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Drilling, Shooting and Stripping 















0G . | 
ERS’ CATAL n Chain & | 7 \ 
MANUFACTUR sage Hazard Wire Rove piv, American C 057 \ 
Mig. ©° = vot Rear ioe : iy sais <n | 
art SS asi Cloth CorP wie & , | Howells Mining Dri ae | 
— a Div, American 14 oa ee ae Car Co 59-62 ) 
R oe steel & W a ee ( #8 por Mig ; : a rs \ 
ets exrern Rood Machinery “i | Johns-Manville, eam \\ 
pare Gree ce | eee. ay These COAL MINING CATALOGS features 
garrett, Haentyens ;. | Joyce — 133 ‘ ‘ pees : 
Beaten St was | Sti Ce “a speed your specifying, requisitioning, and 
Blac 48,103,123 | eone Carbon Co vs = 
te) taba ea eC " buying... 
17 | cenchen & Sone Rove £9 yo ® DETAILED CATALOG DATA of 131 manufacturers 
ao | M Mact ~ 7 s . e s 
19 | Netmal Powter CO oe at your finger tips in handy compact sectional- 
” ta-Hoffmann Beari > me 
| omen Pome CO a ized form! 
. >ressed Steel Car se : \\ e e 
git, | Pein Protects Cor ns | ¢ 129 TABLES OF FUNDAMENTAL engineering and 
se: om 4% operating data that you'll daily find useful in 
rad Salem Tool ©° a 
ure Santord-Day Iron Works, | : - dozens of ways! 
pos Schama, Ine ry Co ‘ 92 \ 7 e ° 
wee Sativen Meee ring CO ee , © CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers listing 
| Sesmeines Eocnic © le > a 4 . all principal manufacturers of coal mining 
a ten ee On | machinery, equipment and supplies, indispens- 
wks, Div. of 163-16 \ sg = | 


2 , ably classified by product for quick reference! 
‘ GED 
RELATED PRODUCTS CATAL 
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(See Usttet abewe for pee 










Today, where every minute saved means in- 
creased coal tonnage for essential war effort, 
you'll find COAL MINING CATALOGS more 
helpful and useful than ever before in your 
specifying, requisitioning and buying. In im- 
proved sectionalized form, with the latest cata- 
“ ; diapes eto log data from manufacturers, this 1942 edition 
mpeeh PEERS EE EB OE is one catalog you'll keep right at your elbow for 
) =r lt daily, speedy reference. 


Send For Your Copy TODAY 


If you are responsible for the specifying, requisi- 
tioning or buying at your mechanized property and 
you don’t have available your free copy of the 1942 
EDITION, request it immediately. Write us on your 
letterhead, telling us about your property, or use 


the coupon. We’ll see that you receive your copy 
by return mail. “° 



























COAL MINING CATALOGS, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. C.A., Feb, ‘M4 


Gentlemen: I am responsible for specifying, requisitioning, or buying equipment and 
supplies needed at our property, and do not have access to COAL MINING CATALOGS 
Please forward me a copy of the 1942 Edition immediately. (If my country imposes # 
duty on such Catalog books, I agree to pay same.) 
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Company Name 


Address 
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Number of | Accidents 
reduced 50% 



































































































|Premium Dollar Cost > / 
lreduced 30% <1 Cott 


Typical experience of Illinois holders of 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation policy 
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—and down came the cost 
of Workmen's Compensation 














al- This mine owner is now enjoying the benefits, in dollars and cents, of 
Bituminous Casualty service. We began writing his Workmen’s Com- 
aid pensation in 1939. Our safety engineers inspected the mine, made 
n ‘ ; 
; recommendations in the interests of production as well as safety. 
ng He cooperated. 
m4 Periodically our men visited the mine, keeping a watchful eye on all 
e! operations and making continuous and practical applications of coal 
mine safety measures. Our modern Industrial Laboratory likewise con- 
4 tributed to the gradual reduction of loss ratio, accidents and rate. 
r _ : : : : : 
=e Today the owner enjoys protection and service unequaled in the indus- 
ur try, plus definite economies in production—all at a LOWER rate. 
m- 
ita- Want to know more about it? You could be paying too much for 
ion workmen’s compensation. Just drop us a card. No obligations. 
for 
Assets over $9,300,000 “SECURITY WITH SERVICE” 
isi- 
and 
ms US 
our ! | ) | 
ue TUE T 
= rORPORATION “ly 
— ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
A., Feb., ‘f 
jipment and 
7 Workmen's Compensation, General Public Liability and Property 
y imposes 


Damage and Automobile Insurance 
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|. STEP UP COAL 
' PRODUCTION 
PROFITABLY 


Coal is vital to our war effort. Step up your 
coal production with Super-Duty Diagonal 
Deck Coal Washing Tables responsible for. 
your preparation. The extra riffles and sepa- 
ration area of Super-Duty Tables afford 
larger savings in recoveries . . . increase 


| daily washed coal output . . . minimize waste- 
ful losses. Save valuable time and labor and 
definitely increase production with Super- 
| Duty Tables. 


For complete information on the Super-Duty No. 7 Diago- 
nal Deck Coal Washing Table, write for Bulletin No. 119. 


| } THE DEISTER * 


CONCENTRATOR. 
L COMPANY 


909 Glasgow Ave. @ Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. _ 








(@) 
x 
ee 





* 


* The ORIGINAL Deister Company e Inc. 1906 


GO sisitsiitiea 



















You are one of over 12,500 
subscribers of Coal Age 


Your problems of mine management, production, or operation 
—whether business or individual—are duplicated with other 
readers, but— 


Still other readers can provide the solution of your problem 


if they know what it is! Tell them! Here! 
Through classified advertising in the Searchlight Section of 
COAL AGE—yvour business paper and theirs. 














tities. Nylon rope is superior any 


fiber rope on a basis of strength. light. produc 
ness and durability. Exceptionally tough ot 
tire cords of this synthetic now are Or 
made _ experimentally. ‘Tapered __ paint. re the 
brush bristles, the first satisfactor ones jormal 
ever made by man, and bristles fo: essen roles 1 
tial industrial and toilet brushes are nylon. trainer 
They replace natural bristle, formerly im — 
ported from the Far East. All 1 \on js ining 
needed for war now, but with peace uplan. 
there will come not only sheer st:ckings Mi 
but a host of new products fashione! from a igi 
this versatile member of coal’s fan ~~ 
“Although Perkin fashioned the first a ; 
crude coal-tar dve in 1856, America still hs ” 
was importing more than 90 percent of ce 
all its colors when World War I started. ae J 
Our infant dye industry of 1918 now is oo, 


a vigorous adult, furnishing to our armed “Lor 
forces fast dyes that will stand up under 





severe weathering and repeated washings. J, sg 
These dyes help to make our fighters the “oh 
best dressed in history and help camou- Jo. ys, 
flage man and munitions. From the work rs 
of duPont and others with coal-tar dyes. Jj). 
beginning in the period 1914-15, has § janin. 
sprung the organic chemicals industry in J «4,4 
which ordinary coal is one of the indis rplanc 
pensable raw materials. aed. 

“The pharmaceutical industry is to a § seeded 
large degree predicated upon coal-tar cliem “Flot 


icals. The new sulfa drugs are an out- § copper, 
standing example. Among the most notable J thromit 
and helpful contributions to medicine in § hw-grac 


a century, today they are invaluable aids hel 
in decreasing fatalities among those in- @ jnish, » 
jured in war. Their use on burns at Pearl @ fed jac 
Harbor, against gangrene in wounds, and litary 
against epidemics of pneumonia and other J xpeatec 
diseases has been of incalculable im- th 

portance. Atabrine, vital substitute for @ noniun 


quinine in treating malaria, is another 
coal-tar derivative. Improved antiseptic §-—"—— 
and anaesthetics also are made with coal 
tar chemicals. 


“a6 
















Lucite,” methyl methacrylate resin, 
the crystal-clear plastic for transparent por 
tions of military airplanes, stems from 
black coal. This is only one of the light 
but strong plastics, of which so much is 
expected, that comes from coal and its 
derivatives. Another is polyvinyl butyral, 
formerly the plastic interlayer in laminated 
safety glass for automobiles but now the 
coating for Army raincoats, hospital sheet: 
ing, drinking-water bags and other war 





Bureau of Mines Approvals 

Three approvals of permissible equip? 
ment were issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines in December, as follows: 


me of 
Sullivan Machinery Co—Type T1% 


: n oe nd imy 
air Compressor; two motors, 5 and 2) hp. @, ; 
49 ee 1a AR ‘ted ix 
230 and 550 volts, d.c.; approvals 4og. 

Scan 


and 465A; Dec. 12. 

Joy Mfg. Co—Type PL-11 SPE/E 
elevating conveyor; 74-hp. motor, 250 ang 
500 volts, d.c.; approvals 466 and 466.44 
Dec. 15. 

Goodman Mfg. Co.—Types G-124 and 
GS-124 shaker conveyor; 10-hp. moto 
230 and 550 volts. d.c.:; approviils 4 
and 467A: Dec. 29. Bre, le 
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round, and of 
eeded on the home front. 


This plastic is replacing tons of 
crude rubber. 
“Onginating in bituminous 


coal also 


the phenol-formaldehyde and the urea- 
irmaldehyde plastics. These plastics’ war 
oles 1ange from adhesives on plywood 
sainer planes and torpedo boats to sol- 
jets’ bugles; from insulation on electric 


iring to gunstocks and radio antennas on 
rplancs. 
“Military explosives utilize coal. 


al or petroleum. Methanol, 


of certain military ex 


needed for making the tetryl used as a 
ooster’ in high-explosive shells. 


“Long is the list of products partially 


r wholly derivable from coal and essential 


the war. It includes: 
“Solvents, such as 
w used to clean metal parts of ordnance 
uickly and efficiently, and formerly avail 
le as odorless, non-flammable — dry- 
earning fluids. 


“Antifreeze to protect the motors of | 
planes, 


tanks and trucks the 


automobiles and 


world 
trucks 


“Flotation 
pper, 


agents which lift invaluable 
zinc, lead, nickel, 


w-grade ore deposits once disregarded. 


‘‘Zelan,’ 


litary clothing despite weathering and 
peated laundering. 

“Anew flameproofing agent—am 
nium sulfamate—used to treat clothes 








ome of the hazards of improperly drilled 
td improperly plugged wells are illus- 
‘ted in this photo submitted by Driscoll 
) Scanlan, Illinois State mine inspector. 
his well was drilled for oil through 
Xaindoned workings of the Glen Ridge 
tne of the Marion County Coal Mining 
“tp., Centralia, Ill. The well was im- 
“erly cemented at the time of drilling 
td cbandoned without plugging. In 16 
“nths, salt water had eaten through the 
Pee, letting water into the mine. The 
‘ll clso made 3 to 4 percent gas. 
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Toluol, | 
ingredient of powerful TNT for shells, } 
mbs and torpedoes, comes either from | 
derived | 
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trichlorethylene, | 


tungsten, | 
romium and other strategic metals from | 


durable water-repellent textile } 
tnsh, which remains effective on Army | 
ield jackets, sky-troop uniforms and other 






STRONGER... SCAFER..-EMSIER DAML (a 
}fe DUFF-NHORTON MINE ROOF 







































3 Types h 
of Handles 


@ The Duff-Norton Mine Roof Jack is a great time chrome 
and labor saving device for efficient mine roof support. "tale 
Stronger, safer, easier operating, it can be quickly 
spotted wherever needed. Experienced mining men 
everywhere know and appreciate this Mine Roof 
Jack’s increased size, thicker tubing, larger screw 
and variety of head and handle styles to meet your 
requirements. Rounded 


Corners 


HANDLE 
STYLES 


HEAD TYPES 








Three handle styles 


A : St 

available include W relded. 
the Wing Nut and - Steel 
Drop types, above, and the slide type shown <— Base 


on jack. Pye head types include the three 
styles, above, as well as the Ball and 


Socket type illustrated on the jack. 


Weihewoe 


tributor for a copy of the Mine Roof 
Jack Bulletin giving sizes, ratings and prices of the 
Dati. Norton Mine Roof Jack and other Duff-Norton 
Mining Jacks. If he hasn't a copy, we'll be glad to 
send you one by return mail. 





Ask 


your Dis- 


. 
, wi annis® 
w 


The House That Jacks Built” 


THE DUFF-NORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Canadian Plant: COATICOOK, QUEBEC - Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ES) swe WHR DO 
FIST-GRIP 


on Wire Rope” 


ee 


“4 7OU can save rope, save clips — just as we 

do — by using Laughlin ‘Fist-Grip’ Safety 
Clips, instead of ‘finger-pinch’ U-bolt clips that 
crimp and injure wire rope. 


“With ‘Fist-Grip’ Clips the bolts are on 
like a fist, not a ‘finger-pinch’. Three ‘Fist-Grip’ 


strong that less steel is needed in each clip. 


“‘T figure the rope, clips and steel saved mean 
more guns and bullets for our boys.” 


be 


no 


Competitive Tests Prove Greater Holding nies 


Power of Laughlin ‘“‘Fist-Grip” Clips 





“Save Bullet-Metal 
for Our Boys’ Guns 












= a : 


opposite sides — the four bearing surfaces grip YOU can save manpower 


and metals with the 


Clips do the work of four U-bolts! Design is so “FIST-GRIP” CLIP 


25% less steel in all is saved per assembly. Saves Manpower 
greater holding power, less work; can't 


put on wrong. 


Saves Metals 


special-shaped wrench, fewer clips 
sded, no spoiled rope, 25°% less steel. 








With 4 U-bolt clips at 37,750 lbs. load, 34” 
rope broke at saddle, while only 3 Laughlin 
Safety Clips held the same load without rope 
breakage, because extra bearing surfaces grip 


for your country! Investigate! 
xkkek 


PEAR SHAPE “MISSING LIMK 















THE THOMAS 


without crimping. Here’s the clip that fights At CHLIN 


any 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ROPE SOCKET (OPEN PATTERN) SHOULDER WUT EYE BOLT 





of workers in munitions and airciaft fac 
tories and foundries, and also to flame 
proof insulating materials on ship's cables 

“Acetate rayon, a useful war f bric. is 
made from cellulose and vital acc'ic acid. 
now derivable from coal. Lacqucrs, mij. 
dew inhibitors, leather cloth, moth fe. 
pellents, fluids for hydraulic brak<s, gum 
inhibitors for gasoline, wetting avents to 
facilitate scouring, bleaching and dyeing 
operations, such are the diversity of 
products originating in coal, 

“Coal has been known for over 2,000 
years, having been used by blacksmiths 
of Greece and Italy some 300 years 
before Christ. But its values as 4 
chemical storehouse have been exploited 
less than 100 years. Its full chemical 
possibilities are yet to be realized. The 
stress of war has accelerated greatly the 
investigation of coal as a chemical raw 
material. Out of that intense research 
will come new chemicals-from-coal for the 
better world envisioned after hostilities 
cease.” 


Operator Fined for Negligence 
In Alberta Disaster 


Brazeau_ Collieries, Ltd., was fined 
$5,000 Jan. 15 in Alberta Supreme Coutt, 
at Calgary, by Chief Justice W. C. Ives, 
who found the company guilty on 
charge of criminal negligence following 
an explosion at its Nordegg mine Oct. 3] 
1941, in which 29 miners lost their 
lives. The decision held that ventilation 
provided had been inadequate to over 
come a gaseous condition and to render 
the mine safe for workers. 


Personal Notes 


Ben A. Apams, section foreman at th 
Hemphill mine of the Elk Horn Coa 
Corp., Jackhorn, Ky., has been name¢ 
general mine foreman of the company. 


L. C. Anperson has been made gen 
eral purchasing agent for the Kenmont 
Coal Corp., Jeff, Ky. Besides heading the 
merchandise department he will purchase 
all equipment and mining machinery. 


Mart Bairey has been advanced t 
general mine foreman for the Utilitie 


Klkhorn Coal Co., Esco, Ky. 


C. M. Baker, formerly mining enginee! 
with Republic Steel Co., is now a mem 
ber of the engineering staff of the Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 1 
Alabama. 


Tuomas L. Bary has been promote 
from the engineering department of the 
Alabama By-Products Corp. to super 
tendent of the Colta mine, Flat Crees 
Ala., vice Benjamin H. Purser, decease 
Mr. Ball previously was connected with 
several of the coal mining companies ¢ 
the Birmingham district. 


Joun W. Bucu, former assistant Pp! 
fessor in the department of mining eng! 
neering, Pennsylvania State College, ha 
been named chief of the Coal Econom 
Division of the Bureau of Mines. .\ native 
of Massillon, Ohio, Mr. Buch was g' 
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John W. Buch 


uated from Ohio State University in min- 
ing engineering in 1923. Entering the 
employ of the Hudson Coal Co. at Scran 
ton, Pa. in 1925, he made production 
forecasts in the anthracite field and then 
was assigned to study equipment, mining 
methods and economics of production of 
bituminous coal and metal mines and 
the possibility of adapting developments 
in these industries to the anthracite field. 
This work took him to mines in central 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, ‘Tennessee, 
and Michigan. In 1938 he joined the fac- 
ulty of Pennsylvania State College. That 
year he also received his degree of Engi- 
neer of Mines from Ohio State University. 
In 1941 he won the degree of Master of 
Science at Pennsylvania State College. 


R. V. Cray, vice-president, Hanna 
Coal Co., has been placed in charge of 
operations at Bradley Nos. 1 and 2 mines, 
Bradley, Ohio, recently bought from the 
United States Coal Co. 


Epwin C. Curtis, head of the Ninth 
anthracite inspection district of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1916, has been transferred to 
the 12th district, vice David ‘Tl’. Davis, 
resigned. 


Eart Dirrty is a new mine foreman 
for the Utilities Elkhorn Coal Co., Esco, 
Ky. Mr. Ditty had former connections 
with coal companies in the West Virginia 
field 


W. H. Dossert, assistant mine fore- 
man at No. 8 mine of the ‘Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Wylam, Ala., 
has been appointed mine foreman at 
that operation. 


Joun D. Epwarps, Wyoming, Pa., has 
been appointed an inspector and assigned 


to the Ninth anthracite district, vice | 


Edwin C. Curtis, transferred. 


L. F. Exits, formerly of Knoxville, 
Tenn, has become mine foreman for 
the Acorn Coal Co., Blackey, Ky., in the 
Hazard field. He was connected with the 
Blue Diamond Coal Co. several years 
ago, 


Grxe GorrscnaLk, mechanical engi- 
heer, lately employed in the New Ray- 
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-—UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON “VENTUBE” INSTALLATION— 


U PONT “‘Ventube’”’ flexible rubberized duct speeds coal 
production by clearing the working face. With other good 
mining tools, ‘“Ventube’”’ will help reach that goal of 650 mil- 
lion tons in 1943, urgently needed under our War Program. 
Check your “‘Ventube”’ system, or the one you are considering, 
against the following points on installing it for peak efficiency. 


1. Suspend ‘‘Ventube’’ on messenger wire, 
No. 9 gauge or larger, strung from roof, 
walls or timbers. Place posts, or drill short 
holes into roof or walls to admit pegs for its 
support. Suspended, ‘‘Ventube’’ is out of 
haulage way and removed from possible 
damage. 








2. Set supporting pegs, or posts, not over 20 feet apart, for even course 
line and minimum air friction. Staple ““Ventube’’ mounting wire to pegs 
or posts, and draw taut. 


3. Place air blowers directly in fresh air intake— 
15 feet or more upstream from the last crosscut, 
so as to avoid recirculating bad air returning from 
the working faces to the main current. 








VENTUBE 
oe 4. Sweep two or more working faces by using 
“Ventube” Y or T fittings. These split the air 
course into two lines, and permit use of single fans 
of good air supply for multiple systems, thus sav- 
ing lengths of ‘“‘Ventube’”’ for other use. 


«---- 














OUTLET 


5. Installed as above, attached to a fan of adequate air capacity with per- 
missible motor, ‘“Ventube”’ sweeps the working face with clean, fresh air. It 
helps remove dust and bad air . . . reduces the shooting-loading time cycle 

. safeguards health and steady efficiency of employees. ‘“Ventube”’ is com- 
pact, easily portable—pushes back on itself during blasting. Its sturdy 
fabric construction, coated and impregnated with a special abrasion-re- 
sistant compound, enables it to resist heat, moisture, gases, dry-rot, mildew 
fungus, acid and alkaline waters. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Fabrikoid” Division, Fairfield, Conn. 


*“Ventube”’ is Du Pont's registered trade mark for its 
flexible, rubberized ventilating duct. 
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of BEARIN 


STANDARD Ahlberg Ball Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks and 
Bower “Super-Finished” Roller Bearings 
suit practically all application require- 
ments. 


Whether you use them in new ma- 
chines or to modernize existing equip- 
ment, you will find that these anti-fric- 
tion units meet today’s demands for new 
high speeds and dependability with 
economy and efficiency. 


Ahlberg Ball Bearings have 
large balls and deep-grooved rings for 
extra capacity, mirror-finish surfaces for 
smooth performance. Mounted units 
have sturdy housings, improved seals, 
better alignment features. Bower Roller 
Bearing raceways are ‘Super-Finished” 
to 3-millionths-of-an-inch accuracy for 
permanent close adjustment and quiet 
operation. 


Ahlberg All-Bearing Service is com- 
plete and convenient—made available 
through leading supply houses and 20 
Factory Branches which carry stocks 
and provide engineering help. 


A new and complete catalog will be 
sent on your request. 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Master Ball Bearings 


3049 WEST 47th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Have You Changed Your Address? 


@ If you have moved or changed your job, will you please 
let us know at once . . . so your copies of Coal Age will reach 
you promptly, from now on? Use the convenient form below, 
or mail us particulars on a penny post-card. 





My NEW Address is... 


KSOIRTIY MNOMNE. 2 ooci. 8 haa ose cee Exact Line of Business.............. 
te ee eT ee ee mE Te 
Coal Age + 330 West 42nd St. +* New York, N.Y. 













mond mine of the Raymond City Coa] & 
Transportation Corp., Cedar Grove. W. 
Va., has left for Fort Hayes, Coluw bus, 
Ohio. From there he will be sent to Yale 


University to attend the Army air ‘orce 
technical command school recently «stab 
lished there. He was graduated from the 
Missouri School of Mines last year, soon 
thereafter joining the Air Force Enjisted 
Reserve. 

James C. Gray, chief inspector and 
superintendent of industrial relations for 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.’s 


coal mines, Pratt City, Ala., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
coal mines, vice R. E. Kirk, appointed 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
raw materials. A graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, Mr. Gray has been with the 
company since 1937, prior to which he 
served twelve years with the Hudson Coal 
Co. 


W. F. Hatey, formerly assistant elec- 
trical and maintenance engineer, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., has 
accepted a position as electrical engineer 
with the Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joun C. HammMet, for many years pur- 
chasing agent of stores of the Blue Dia- 
mond Coal Co., Blue Diamond, Ky., has 
been promoted to general purchcasing 
agent of his company. Besides handling 
merchandise he will be head of purchasing 
of machinery and supplies of all kinds. 


J. N. Heppinc has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Warwick mine, Duquesne 
Light Co., Greensboro, Pa., to accept 
the position of superintendent of the 
Nemacolin mine, Buckeye Coal Co., 
Nemacolin, Pa. 


Matruew J. Hresar has resigned his 
position with the Joy Mfg. Co., Franklin, 
Pa., to accept an appointment as instruc: 
tor in mining at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. He is a grad 
uate of Penn State, class of 1941. Prior 
to graduation he spent approximately five 
years in coal-mine work in central and 
western Pennsylvania, during which time 
he worked as a miner, motorman, coal 














Matthew J. Hrebar 


February, 1943 - 
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cutier, tracklayer, maintenance man, and 
engineering trainee. He holds Pennsyl- 
yania bituminous miner’s and _ shotfirer’s 
certificates. Since graduation in June, 1941, 
he has worked as a production and in 
stallation engineer and as a junior sales 
engineer for the Joy company. 


k. E. Kirk, general superintendent of 
coal mines, ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail 
road Co., Pratt City, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president in charge 
of raw materials. 


Hl. LioneL KrinGet, chairman of the 
board, has been elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., operat- 
ing in central Pennsylvania. He succeeds 
the late Mark W. Potter. 

KenNETH LEE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been appointed an inspector and assigned 
to the 13th anthracite district. 

Joun Lirer, of the Liter Coal Co., 


Knoxville, Iowa, is now a member of 
Bituminous Coal Producers’ Board No. 


12, succeeding H. W. Wess, of the | 


Twin Elm Coal Co. 


Lioyp Livincston has been advanced 
to general manager of operations of the 
Feds Creek Coal Co., Feds Creek, Ky., in 
the Big Sandy district. He has been with 
the company for several years. 


E. J. Manpt has been named assistant 
manager of the Jennie Rue Coal Co., 
Carbon Glow, Ky., on the Rockhouse 
Branch of the Louisville & Nashville Ry. 
He was formerly connected with the Rock- 
house Coal Co. 


W. Froyp Mercer, former manager 
of the Elkhorn Junior Coal Co., Mill 
stone, Ky., has been advanced to general 
superintendent of the Premium Coal Co., 
Premium, Ky. For ten or twelve years Mr. 
\lercer was connected with the company 
it Millstone, Ky. 


Harry QueNoN has been named super- 
ntendent of Keystone mine, Koppers Coal 
Div., Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Vivian, W. Va. 


E. H. Quicx has been appointed chief 
engineer for the Elk Horn Coal Corp., 
Wayland mines, Wayland, Ky. He had 
been with the Clear Creek mines of the 
Clear Branch Mining Co., Ligon, Ky., for 
‘everal years as engineer, previous to which 
he was engineer for the Consolidation 
Coal Co, in the Elkhorn field. 


TueoporE Davis Regs, Clarks Summit, 
has been named by Governor James of 
Pennsylvania as an anthracite inspector 
to serve in Lackawanna County. 


J. ]. Setzers, formerly general man 
ger, eastern mines, Blue Diamond Coal 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has resigned to 
decome afhliated with the firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., certified public 
countants, New York City. 


_Joun R. Snorrner, chief engineer for 
the Allegheny River Mining Co., Kit- 
‘anmiig, Pa., has been elected State di 
‘ctor on the executive board of the 
’ennsylvania Society of Professional Engi 
ers. representing the Pittsburgh Chapter. 


ce] . . . 
U tianager, Pittsburg & Midway Coal 
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K. \. Spencer, vice-president and gen- | 








DELTABESTON 


If it operates in the mines... it has to be tough. And there’s 
no tougher job for apparatus cable than service in the col- 
lieries where they're producing tremendous quantities of coal 
for war industry's seemingly endless demand. Supplying 
continuous power to cutters, loaders and locomotives day in 
and day out, requires a superior cable. That's why mine oper- 
ators insist on Deltabeston. They know from experience that 
Deltabeston “delivers the goods” ... where others might fail. 


Deltabeston Mine Locomotive Cable is specifically de- 
signed for general use in the mines. It is composed of a large 
number of soft, small copper strands to overcome vibration. 
Deltabeston is insulated with felted asbestos, varnished cam- 
bric insert and asbestos braid which resists the action of heat, 
oil, grease, moisture and corrosive vapors. 

If you want to reduce your rewiring jobs to a minimum, write to 
Section Y-231-10, Appliance and Merchandise Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., for a copy of the G-E 
Deltabeston Catalog. Deltabeston Asbestos- and Glass-Insulated 


Cables are distributed nationally by Graybar Electric Co., 
G-E Supply Corp. and other G-E Merchandise Distributors. 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
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Corp KEYSTONE 


BALL BEARING 
END BELLS 


FOR 

YOUR 
OBSOLETE 
SLEEVE 
BEARING 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


We can ship direct to your plant new motor end bells complete 











with Fafnir Ball Bearings to fit standard general purpose AC and 
DC Electric Motors. 


These end bells can easily be installed by your own mechanics. 


Your old motor shaft is used without adapters of any kind. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


KEYSTONE ELECTRIC CO. 


1225 RIDGELY ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 














Look For It First 
In Coal Mining Catalogs 


131 prominent manufacturers have placed 
their recent catalog data in COAL MINING 
CATALOGS to speed your requisitioning 


and purchasing. 





To see how this complete, convenient buying reference saves you 
time, turn to page 140 of this issue. 




















Mining Co., Pittsburg, Kan., ha. been 
elected president. He succeeds his ‘ather, 
who died Dec. 1. The new presidc:!, who 
has been with the company 18 years, also 
is president of the Osage Coal Co.. Otta- 
wa, Ill. He was president of the South. 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Asso. 
cition in 1934. His brother, Haroun H. 
SPENCER, has been named _ vice-pisident 
and treasurer of Pittsburg & Midway. He 
also is president of the Pioneer Co.! Co, 
Pittsburg. 


CampBeLt Watt, formerly salcs engi. 
neer, Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp,, 
Huntington, W. Va., has accepted an 
appointment in the Redistribution Di- 
vision of the War Production Board, 
Huntington (W. Va.) Division. 


WaLLACE WELIS, mine foreman for 
the Consolidation Coal Co., McRoberts, 
Ky., has resigned that position to join 
forces with the Cameo Coal Co., Cameo, 
W. Va. He had been with Consolidation 
for a number of years. 


R. Y. WituiaMs, Pottsville (Pa.) engi- 
necr, has been named operators’ repre. 
sentative on the executive committee of 
Anthracite Industries, Inc., succeeding 
Frank W. Earnest Jr., president. 

FE. P. Wotre, for several years con- 
nected with the Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky., has become general super- 
intendent of the Cameo Coal Co., Cameo, 
W. Va. Before his connection with Con- 
solidation Mr. Wolfe was with the Elk 
Horn Coal Corp. 


Blue Diamond Developing 
Another Kentucky Seam 


At Chevrolet, Harlan County, ken 
tucky, the Blue Diamond Coal Co. 1s 
developing an additional seam of coal 
which is high on the mountainside ané 
will use the existing tipple by installing 
a rope-and-button conveyor and a belt 
conveyor. This additional seam, which is 
now about ready to produce, will gradual 
replace the seam now being worked, 
which is approaching depletion. No in 
crease in production is contemplated. 

C. B. Jackson, Jr., formerly superin 
tendent of the Blue Diamond (Ky.) mine. 
promoted to general manager of leased 
mines of the Blue Diamond Coal Co.. 
also will be in charge of construction 
and preliminary operations of new mines 


Obituary 


W. F. Tans, 60, general manage! 
Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., Tams, W. Va. 
died Dec. 22 at a Beckley hospital 0 
injuries received the day before when 
he was caught in a conveyor chain. He 
was recently elected treasurer of the Wine 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association. Mr. Tams 
and his brother, Major W. P. ‘Tams, own! 
of the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., wen! 
to the Beckley field in the early 1900 
and began work with the late Samut 
Dixon, who organized the New River Cc 
When Major Tams started th« Gull 
Smokeless company, W. F. ‘Tams cnterec 
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the employ of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
When W. P. Tams entered service in 
the first World War his brother became 
genicral superintendent at the company’s 
op‘ ations. 


‘['upor J. Aston, 60, inside foreman at 
Dorrance colliery, Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died Dec. 15 
while walking up a slope in the mine. 
He had been 20 years in the company’s 
employ. 

| mory LrypEN Forp, 67, president, 
Ford Collieries Co., Curtisville, Pa., died 
Dec. 20 in Jennings Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., after a brief illness, following a 
heart attack. He also was president of the 
Michigan Alkali Co. and the J. B. Ford 
Co., and vice president of the Huron 
Portland Cement Co., Detroit. 


Anthracite Cave-In Solutions 
Proposed by Commission 

Six possible solutions of the anthracite 
cave-in problem—including a State Board 
of Control for the hard-coal industry— 
were suggested by a legislative commission 
in session Jan. 26 at Harrisburg, Pa. It also 
asked more time to study a form of subsi- 
dence insurance. ‘The commission, created 
by the 1941 Assembly with instructions to 
report by Feb. 1, received immediate Sen- 
ate approval to extend its work until 
March 15. The House delayed action on 
the matter. 

\ preliminary report submitted to the 
Legislature said the 10-member group “‘is 
studving a plan of subsidence insurance 
under which the General Assembly would 
appropriate a sum of money sufficient to 
inaugurate a form of subsidence insur- 
ance.” 

The proposed solutions which the 
group, headed by Senator George B. 
Stevenson (R., Clinton), said occupied 
its time and attention were: 

1. Enlarge the duties of mine inspectors 
0 cover damage to the surface. 

2. Revive the Kohler-Fowler bill, an act 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature regulating 
mine subsidence which the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional in 1922 as 
interfering with the coal owner’s right to 
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surface support either reserved by the coal 
wner when the surface was sold or ac- 
juired by the coal owner from the surface 
wner. (The Kohler-Fowler Act would 
lave prevented coal companies from min- 
ng under any dwelling or other structure 
nsuch a way as to cause mine cave-ins. It 
alled for a year in prison and a $10,000 
tne for violation. ) 

3. Creation of an anthracite control 
id with power similar to that of the 
\lk Control Commission, vested with 
wers of regulation to control what the 
port termed “‘scavenger” operations and 
‘0 to provide for the safe removal of 
‘he greatest possible tonnage of coal. 

+. Federal aid received under the con- 
‘vation program of the Federal Govern- 
ent 


5 
















\ tonnage payment of about 2c. a 
‘on to be paid by the coal companies and 
itched by the State tc be available in 
ses of damage due to subsidence. 

6. lushing, which was termed “the 
ost widely recommended practice for 
‘le prevention of subsidence.” 
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Ruggedly built for three shift 
production, PSC All-Steel 
Mine Cars are moving maxi- 
mum loads every hour around- 
the-clock. Special types devel- 
oped for underground and 
open pit mining provide unin- 
terrupted heavy duty service 
with minimum maintenance. 

Let our engineers make a 
recommendation on the type 
best suited for your require- 
ments. Bulletin 66 sent on 
request. 


Note the exclusive design feature of this 
Low Height Rotary Dump Car—Com- 
bination flanged side sheet and heavy = 
“Z”’ bar, provide rugged top chord con- \ hy 
struction, with shelf for holding car in a) 
dump. Top leg of ‘‘Z”’ bar is riveted [{ 4 

and bottom leg is welded to side plate. a 





| 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PROFITABLE STOKER:’COAL SIZES 


WITH 


LESS FINES 


Reduces egg and nut 
sizes to 14”, 1", or 34”. Meet 


e the increasing demand 
for Stoker Coal by 
installing this Stoker 

Send Coal Crusher now. 
for PROMPT SHIPMENT 





CAN BE MADE 
Latest 


Bulletin MCNALLY PITTSBURG Cone. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


Main Office and Works General Sales Office Eastern Office 
Pittsburg, Kansas 307 N.Michigan Ave.,Chicago Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EXAMPLE: One opera- 
tor's record showed 
the following: Three 
PLAT-O tables handled 
over 33 tons of sludge 
per hour... recovered 
an averaged 60° 
saleable coal . . 


as 
. 147 


er 7 hour day 
ee a an estimated 
cost of .06 od er for 
handling. Value of re- 
covered coal, $1.65 per 
ton. 











Today, when every extra ton of fuel is vital, 
thousands of tons of good, fine coal are 


being washed into the sludge pond. 


The fuel value in these finer sizes (3/16" x 0") 
can be readily and efficiently recovered on 
PLAT-O Coal Washing Tables, with a mini- 
mum investment in equipment. The normal 
rated capacity is 15 or more tons per hour 
per table. No previous screen sizing is re- 
quired. Separation is always in full view and 
one man can easily handle up to 20 tables. 
Deister engineers, all specialists in wet grav- 
ity separation, will be glad to study your 
material, at our factory or at your mine, 


without obligation. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Do You Have This File 
Of Up-To-Date Catalog Data? 


Your 1942 Edition of COAL,MINING CATALOGS contains 
catalog data from 131 different manufacturers. all specially 


indexed, and arranged for your convenient use. 


@ /f you haven't access to a copy. and would like one. turn to page 


140 of this issue. 















Award Anthracite ‘A’ Flags 
For Cut in Absenteeism 


Nineteen collieries in the Pennsy! ania 
anthracite field have been awarded “A” 
flags for outstanding performance in cut. 
ting down absenteeism. Since last sum. 
mer the Anthracite War Production 
Committee has been setting up these 
incentives for labor-management victory 
production committees at the collieries 
to shoot at establishing better work rec. 
ords by employees. 

“A” flags have been awarded Dial Rock 
colliery, Dial Rock Coal Co., Wyoming: 
Loree, Powderly, Pine Ridge, Miles Slope, 
Marvine and Olyphant collieries, Hudson 
Coal Co.; Jeddo machine shop and 
Highland No. 5 colliery, Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Co.; Lattimer colliery, Lattimer 
Coal Corp.; Spring Mountain colliery, 
Stevens Coal Co.; Coaldale colliery, 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co.; St. Nicholas 
breaker, Little Mine Run and Maple Hill 
collieries, Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co.; Raven Run colliery, Hazle 
Brook Coal Co.; New Castle colliery, 
Repplier Coal Co.; and St. Clair Coal 
Co. 


Industrial Notes 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER Co., St. Louis. 
Mo., has appointed Howard L. Hill as 
eastern representative with office at 10] 
Park Ave., New York City. 


R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., plants at 
Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Calif., received 
the Army-Navy “E” award on Jan. 6. 


COPPERWELD STEEL Co., Warren, 
Ohio, has appointed E. W. Husemann as 
metallurgist in its metallurgical depart 
ment. He formerly was with Republic 
Steel Co. at Chicago. 


Macwnyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., was 
formally presented with the Army-Navy 
“E” award on Dec. 27. 

JosHua Henpy Iron Works, Sunni 
vale, Calif., has purchased the Pomona 
Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., and _ its te 
cently acquired subsidiary, the Westc: 
Pump Division, St. Louis, Mo. Hend\ 
also has purchased the plant and equip 
ment of the Hydril Co., Torrance, Calif. 
to supplement the facilities available at 
Pomona. With these purchases _ the 
Hendy interests now embrace four of the 
major engineering fields: mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic and steam, with 
steam engines, turbines, electric motor 
and generators, flexible couplings and 4 
wide range of pump types, as well as ship 
propulsion equipment and large gear 
duction units. 


Dow Cuemicat Co., Midland, Mich 
has been presented with two Army-Na\' 
“E” flags for production excellence. 

FarrBanks, Morse & Co. plaints # 
Beloit, Wis.; Freeport, Il., an Three 
Rivers, Mich., have been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E.” 


Jonn A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co., Tret 
ton, N. J., has promoted E. G. H irtmann 
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issistant general manager of sales. In 
1941 he was advanced from manager of 
round wire and flat wire specialties divi- 
sion to assist the general manager of 
sales. His entire experience of 20 years 
has been with the Roebling company, by 
whom he was employed in the Chicago 
branch after attending the University of 
Chicago. 


Crane Co., Chicago, and its nearly 
15,000 employees have been cited for the 
Army-Navy “E” in meeting war-time de- 
mands for valves, fittings and piping ac- 
cessories. 

Bascock & Wiutcox Co.’s works in 
Augusta, Ga., has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for outstanding produc- 
tion of refractories, the award ceremonies 
taking place Jan. 22. Previously, the 
company’s Barberton (Ohio) works re- 
ceived the Navy “E,” the Maritime “M”’ 
and the Army-Navy “E.” 


Union Wrre Rope Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been granted a renewal 
of the Navy “E” award for an additional 
period of six months. This grants the 
right to add a white star to the pennant. 


Bucyrus-Erte Co.’s Erie (Pa.) works 
has been granted the Army-Navy “E”’ 
award for production achievement. This 
is in addition to a similar award to the 
company’s South Milwaukee (Wis. 
plant 


Were Kirtsy Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was formally presented with the Armv- 
Navy “E” award on Jan. 13. 


\LLIs-‘CHALMERS Co. tractor _ plant, 
Springfield, Ill., has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for production achieve 
ment 


Roperts & SCHAEFER Co., Chicago, 
elected R. T. Middleton vice president 
ind a director at its annual meeting. 
Wiliam C. McCulloch, preparation man- 


wer, also was elected a director. 


\MERICAN Brake SHOE & Founpry Co. 
has appointed James R. Hewitt as vice 
president of its American Manganese Steel 
Division. 


TENNESSEE Coat, Iron & RarLRoapD 
Co. plants at Ensley, Fairfield and Besse- 
mer, Ala., received Army-Navy “E” pro- 
luction awards on Jan. 26. 


Logan-Mingo Association 
Formed for Welfare Work 


The Logan-Mingo Community Associa 
tion has been incorporated in Holden, W. 
Va., to engage in general welfare work 
ind will sponsor and provide housing and 
ther facilities for social service, charitable 
ind similar organizations such as_ the 
YM.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts and 
itl Scouts. Incorporators, who also are 
hembers of the board of trustees, in- 
Inde Dr. W. W. Curry, Island Creek 
Loal Co. medical department; R. E. Sal- 
itl, vice-president and general manager 
lland Creek; C. McD. England, 

B. Babyak, J. J. Foster, E. F. Clevenger 
nd . §. Flint. Officers named are: 
nt, Dr. Curry; vice-president, Mr. 
ngland; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Cleven 
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MINE SAFETY 








® Use American Brattice Cloth—guarantees 
safe, well-ventilated working places. Closely 
woven construction and special chemical 
treatment renders A B C impervious to fungi, 
flame and shrinkage. 


The cloth is woven from heavy yarn, kept 
uniform throughout, thus reducing air leak- 
age to a minimum. Its extra durable qualities 
and smooth finish present a surface that can- 
not be torn or damaged by passing cars or 
machinery. A B C offers great savings in 
that it can be moved many times; can be 
used again and again. 


Specify American Brattice Cloth—tough—de- 
pendable—costs less to install and maintain. 


AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH CORPORATION 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


Agencies in all Mining Centers 


































































































Ll. the BUCKET that digs the dirt! And 
operators will tell you that A PAGE AUTOMATIC 
DRAGLINE BUCKET WILL OUTDIG ANY OTHER BUCKET 
OF EQUAL SIZE AND WEIGHT. 


Why? Because the PAGE bucket is so shaped and designed 
that it AUTOMATICALLY lands in digging position every time. 
ALL its weight is ON THE TEETH causing it to DIG-RIGHT-IN 
AT ANY DEPTH! 


Result: A PAGE AUTOMATIC DRAGLINE BUCKET eliminates 


waste motion . . . boosts production . . . saves man hours! 
PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY . Chicago, Illinois 


* 
BOOST PRODUCTION 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 















\ T, O Fcc For It Here 


Many manufacturers you deal with regularly file 

_ their catalog data in COAL MINING CATA- 

_» LOGS to make your specifying, requisitioning, 
and buying easier. 


If you haven't readily accessible the 1942 edition of this useful catalog, 
use the coupon on page 140. 




















ger; assistant secretary-treasurer, — \fr, 
Flint. 

Facilities are to be made available. ac. 
cording to Dr. Curry, for mine clésses, 
university extension work, scientific stud- 
ies and health education. As soon as pos- 
sible after the war, construction of a suit. 
able recreation building in the vicinity of 
Holden is to be undertaken. Meantime, 
however, the association will endeavor to 


acquire the best housing facilities vail- 


able and equip them as well as war ‘ime 
conditions will permit. 

Initial activities of the new organiza 
tion are to be concentrated “on the waters 


of Island Creek,”’ where, said Dr. Curty, 
there is a definite need for recreational 
agencies and facilities that will serve a 
character-building purpose. The need, he 
added, is especially acute under present 
war-time conditions. “Immediate activities 
of the association,” Dr. Curry continued, 
‘will not only be of great benefit to the 
coal-mining communities but also will 
further the war effort by improvement of 
workers’ morale.” Initial work at Island 
Creek will be used as a model for similar 
activities in other localities, which will 
be undertaken as soon as funds are avail- 
able. 

With a view to beginning work imme- 
diately, the association is earnestly solicit- 
ing funds, prospective donors being urged 
to communicate with Dr. W. W. Cuny, 
Holden, W. Va. 


Globe Acquires Alaska Mine 
In New River Field 
The Alaska Coal Co.’s mine, at Beelick, 


in the New River field of West Virginia, 
has been acquired by the G lobe Coal 


Co., of Chicago. Walter J. Tuohy, 
of the Globe company, is to be presi- 
dent of the producing company, and 


Owen W. Cox, former president of the 
Alaska organization, has been retained 
as general manager. Development work 
on the new mine had so far progressed 
that production was scheduled to start 
early in January. The mine, a drift oper- 
ation in the Fire Creek seam, is to have 
a capacity of 700 to 800 tons per day 
and ultimately will employ about 150 
miners, 
. 


Pursglove Mine Fire Kills 13 


A fire which broke out in the early 
morning of Jan. 8 in Mine No. 15 of the 
Pursglove Coal Mining Co., Pursglove, 
W. Va., took a toll of 13 lives, 65 others 
escaping. The 13 men who lost their 
lives were isolated in a small section when 
a mine motor caught fire more than 
two miles from the mine entrance. One 
body was recovered a few hours after 
the fire started and eleven more were 
found the following day. Guy Quinn, 
night foreman, who had escaped, Pp erished 
when he returned and made a_ vail 
attempt to rescue the men he knew 
were caught behind the wall of fire. 

Crews working under supervision 0 
federal and State mine inspectors 0 
Jan. 12 began sealing operations in a 
effort to extinguish the fire, direct meth 
ods having failed. 
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Higher Mining Machinery Output Studied; 
Coal-Mine Priority Ratings Raised 


WAYS AND MEANS of increasing the 
output of mining machinery to enable 
the coal industry to meet the 1943 pro- 
duction goals was the subject of con- 
ferences between the Mining Equipment 
Division of the War Production Board, 
the Office of Solid Fuels Coordination 
for War and committees of operators 
and manufacturers in January. The de- 
mand for 1943, according to surveys by 
the Solids Fuels office, is expected to be 
600,000,000 tons of bituminous coal and 
65,000,000 tons of anthracite. Bitumi- 
nous capacity, on the other hand, was 
but 570,000,000 tons at the time of a 
companion survey made toward the end 
of 1942. 

The questions of the industry’s needs 
and what might be done about them 
were canvassed at conferences with oper- 
ator and equipment advisory committees. 
The latter was formally organized as a 
WPB Industry Advisory Committee by 
A. S. Knoizen, director, Mining Equip- 
ment Division, under procedure set up 


by the WPB_ Director General for 
Operations. 

Confer on Requirements 
Invitations for an informal operator 


conference Jan. 5 were issued by Director 
Knoizen Dec. 23, this conference to dis- 
uss problems in the receipt of main- 
tenance and repair items, expansion 
programs in 1943 and the requirements 
for new equipment, how to curtail the 
use of critical materials as far as practi- 
able, the Controlled Materials Plan in 
relation to mine operation, methods for 
loser cooperation between operators and 
the Equipment Division on problems and 
requirements, experience with priority 
ratings as a means of supplying the in- 
lustry’s needs, effects of manpower losses 
ind whether these can be offset by more 
machinery, and the need for employing 


il used equipment possible. 


The agenda for the manufacturers’ 
meetings included, it is reported, their 


needs for materials, manpower and 
perating supplies, as well as repair and 
maintenance items, preference ratings 
eded, the problems of equipping the 
nes for further increased production 


nd conflicts in manufacturers’ plants 
ctween production of ordnance and 
pioduction of essential mining equip- 


ment and repair parts. 
Following the Jan. 5 meeting with the 
perators, a WPB release stated that 
the high priority ratings recently 
canted the mining industry make it 
dossible to avoid a serious curtailment 
' production. Electric motors and con- 
‘ols, copper cable and _ alloy-steel parts 
te among the most needed and most 
‘heuli to get items, in the opinion of 
Operators. ‘Trucks, certain types of 
‘mber and other items in short supply 
4@ months to acquire. The repair work 
one in mine shops is growing materially, 
teasiig the need of the industry for 
p sipplies, welding rod and_ similar 
“ms. Some operators reported the use 
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of second-hand parts and machinery up 
to 25 percent of the cost of an equipment 
job, although available supplies of used 
equipment now seem about exhausted. 
Important increases in equipment are 
needed to materially increase production, 
the operators reported, especially since 
the greatest increase could be obtained 
by mechanizing mines not now so 
equipped. Use of critical materials has 
been cut to the bone. A further meeting 
was scheduled for Jan. 25 and others will 
be held from time to time in the future. 

Operators were urged by WPB to 
strengthen their work in conserving 
equipment and materials and in getting 
the most out of what they have. Used 
equipment must be employed whenever 
possible. Care in asking for additional 
quantities of such especially critical items 
as copper and alloy steel was stressed by 
WPB, which at the same time asked 
that essential requirements be anticipated 
at least 60 to 90 days ahead. 

Following the Jan. 11 meeting with 
the manufacturers, a WPB release stated 
that “production of mining machinery 
could increase at once some 20 percent 
with present plant facilities if manpower 
and materials were available, and within 
six months many plants could increase 
more than 40 percent, it was estimated 
by the Mining Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Advisory Committee at its first meeting 
in Washington. Some further expansion 
of production could be accomplished by 
re-conversion of plants from ordnance 
to machinery.” 


More Equipment Needed 


“We must find ways to make avail 
able more equipment to the highly es 
sential coal, metal and _ non-metallic 
mining industry,” declared Mr. Knoizen. 
“In order that the output of essential 
minerals may not be slowed down by 
equipment breakdowns it may be neces- 
sary to set up WPB control through 
mandatory scheduling of mine-machinery 
production and delivery both for domestic 
use and lend-lease. ‘Through — such 
scheduling we hope to achieve maximum 
utilization of materials, facilities and 
manpower.” Some manufacturers, it was 
reported, felt that such scheduling should 
start at once, while others were of the 
opinion that April 1 would be the more 
desirable. Another meeting of the com- 
mittee was set for Jan. 22. 

Higher priority ratings were granted 
both manufacturers of mining machinery 
and coal mines for the first quarter of 
1943. These higher ratings were first 
announced in December and in January 
this year some of them were revised up- 
ward and the process of applying them 
was speeded up. The December an- 
nouncement covering quotas for the first 
quarter stated that they would carry the 
following ratings: manufacture of new 
mining equipment, production material 
and operating supplies—AA-2X, 90 _per- 
cent; AA-4, 10; material for the main- 
tenance and repair of the manufacturer’s 
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A COAL MINING 
VICTORY 
IN 1943? 


"You can win the all-out fight for big- 
ger tonnage by using the most effi- 
cient mining tools you can get!" 


GEMCO MINER’S HELPERS 


Rail Benders, Car Stops, Rerailers, 
Grease Guns, Car Movers, Mine Car 
Wheels, Special Combination Tools, 
Rail Hoggers, Oils, Grease, Rails and 
Track Fittings, Etc., all are designed 
and manufactured to give you the low- 
est cost performance for the specific 
job for which it is used. ASK FOR 
PROOF AND DETAILS ON THEIR 
GOOD PERFORMANCE RECORDS. 


TOP TONNAGE TOOLS 


RATCHET TYPE-SUPER BENDER 








RAILS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


We have a limited stock of 90-Ib. 
and 60-lb. rails and track fittings 
ready for immediate shipment. 
Are you prepared for tomorrow's 
track requirements? Let us serve 
you now while stock lasts! 











GIBRALTAR EQUIPMENT 


& MFG. CO. 
ILLINOIS 


ALTON, 





plant—AA-1, 100 percent; manufacture 
of repair and replacement parts when 
clearly identified and separated in specific 
columns of Form PD-25A—AA-1, 90 
percent; AA-4, 10 (to be used only for 
such weights of carbon or alloy steel, 
copper or other materials as the mills 
can furnish under their production pro- 
grams; otherwise, for small quantities of 
these materials, the manufacturer must 
use the higher rating and charge such 
quantities against his AA-1 quota); coal 
mines—maintenance and repair, AA-1; 
operating supplies, AA-2X. 

Former ratings were: AA-3 and AA-4 
for materials required by manufacturers, 
AA-2X for mine maintenance and repair, 
and A-l-a for operating supplies. 

Mines having orders for repair parts 
pending with manufacturers were urged 
by the Mining Equipment Division to 
re-rate them at once. At the same time, 
manufacturers whose requirements are 
handled by the Mining Equipment Divi- 
sion were authorized to revise their 
PD-25-A preference ratings for the pro- 
duction of new equipment to the follow- 
ing: AA-1, 50 percent; AA-2X, 40; and 
AA-4X, 10, compared with the previous 
90 AA-2X and 10 AA-4. Ratings for 
the manufacture of repair parts for equip- 
ment were left unchanged at 90 AA-1 
and 10 AA-4. Later in the month it was 
announced that outstanding orders for 
new equipment with ratings lower than 
AA-2X would be re-rated automatically 
by manufacturers in the Mining Division. 
In the case of manufacturers not in the 
division, re-rating can be done only by 
application to and approval of the divi- 
sion. 


CMP Outlined 


As a further step toward instituting 
the Controlled Materials Plan, Regulation 
No. 1 was issued Jan. 12 giving the gen- 
eral details and methods of applying for 
allotments of steel, copper and aluminum, 
and defining the rights and obligations 
of industry under the plan. Regulation 
No. 2, issued shortly thereafter, prohibits 
the acceptance of any controlled materials 
from suppliers after April 1 which would 
result in inventories in excess of 60 days’ 
forward requirements. Six new agencies 


to present claims for critical materials 
were set up, including the National 


Housing Agency, Office of the Rubber 
Director, Ofhce of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion, Petroleum Administrator for War, 
Food Administrator and the WPB 
Facilities Bureau. Authority to allot 
rubber among all claimant agencies, mili- 
tary and civilian, was conferred on Rub- 
ber Director William Jeffers in an amend 
ment to WPB Regulation No. 1. 
January brought an announcement that 
practically all PD-25-A and PD-406 forms 
had been processed and quotas for the 
first quarter issued. It also was announced 
that manufacturers and mining com- 
panies would use a new form of PD-25-F 
in applving for supplementary authoriza 
tions under PRP, and that PD-400 forms 
would be continued for second-quarter 
maintenance quotas for all mines hold 
ing serial numbers under Order P-56. 
PRP, with its complicated PD-25-A form, 
it was indicated, probably would be dis 
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continued, as Ernest Kanzler, WPB 
Director General for Operations, stated 
that it was not contemplated that any 
maintenance, repair and operating items 
would be applied for on this form. 

CMP forms, requesting “Bills — of 
Materials,” were mailed to all concerns, 
including mining companies, who filed 
PD-25-A’s for the first quarter, but min- 
ing company serial number holders were 
advised that they were exempted from 
completing or returning the forms. 

Priorities Regulation No. 3 was te: 
vised to simplify the application of pref- 
erence ratings in telegraphic and_ tele- 
phonic orders. Other materials and price 
actions in January included a ruling on 
Limitation Order L-221 that the Mining 
Equipment Division could approve the 
sale of motors to mines where they would 
not operate at full capacity in cases where 
they are designed to fill a specific require 
ment. Manufacturers producing special 
type motors or generators for use onl 
on machines they build are not now te- 
quired to file production schedules with 
the WPB Administrator of L-221. The 
order also was amended to provide that 
motors and generators must bear ratings 
of AA-5 or higher before being accepted 
by manufacturers or dealers. 

Sales and delivery of electric fuses and 
parts were limited after Jan. 21 to orders 
rated A-1-J or higher. This followed a 
December order limiting sales of metal 
tubes, conduits or raceways for clectri¢ 
wiring unless they also carry a rating 0! 
A-1-J or higher. Used material was ex 
empted. It also was announced _ that 
priorities assistance in the purchase 0! 
boilers would be withheld until ever 
effort had been made to purchase usec 
units. 

Regional WPB offices were authorized 
upon recommendation of district offices 
to issue AA-] ratings, and the district 
ofices up to AA-2X, for emergency I 


pairs providing the priority assistance 
does not exceed $500. 


OPA placed all wooden mine materia’ 
and industrial blocking — produced 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and northem 
Arkansas under the regulation controlling 
prices on these materials produced in the 
\ppalachian region. The amendmen 
became effective Jan. 11. 
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Coal, Though Tighter, Still Meets Demands; 


Use of Fuel Oil Cut Still Further 


Both Commercial and Non-Essential Industrial Oil Reduced Again in 
the East—Oil Flow Starts Through New Pipeline—Tight Coal Supply 
in Some Sizes and Regions Results in Impromptu Control Steps 


WITH the fuel-oil crisis in the East still 
further complicated by the anthracite dues 
trike, a measure of impromptu and un- 
ficial rationing and control of distribu- 
tion of coal made its appearance in Janu- 
iy. At the same time, sharp cuts were 
made in the consumption of gasoline and 
in certain fuel-oil uses, while further meas- 
ies were taken to build up the movement 
of oil into the area and speed conversion. 

Some 2,924 commercial users of heavy 
fuel oil in the East, it was announced early 
in January, had converted to coal, effecting 
a saving of 30,670,493 bbl. annually. An- 
other 4,182, in the process of converting, 
will save 38,088,591 bbl. a vear. In the 
domestic field, however, only 104,000 
burners had been converted with an an- 
nual saving of 5,200,000 bbl. Total do- 
mestic burners in the eastern area have 
been placed at 1,440,000. Approximately 
half cannot be converted. 


Oil Hits Tough Going 


Oil began to strike harder going carly 
in the year in the East, as the shortage of 
transportation facilities plus heavv de- 
mands ran stocks down toward the danger 
mark. The value of coupons for Period 3 
in 17 eastern states and the District of 
Columbia was cut 10 percent beginning 
Jan. 4+. At the same time, Leon Hender- 
son, OPA Price Administrator, gave all 
wners of commercial buildings in the 30 
rationed states capable of conversion to 
oal the choice of so converting or losing 
their fuel-oil rations by the end of the 
month. Local rationing boards were di- 
rected to terminate all rations for apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, theaters, office 
duildings and all other structures except 
private dwellings unless written proof was 
presented that conversion would be com- 
dleted by a definite date in the current 
cating season, or that conversion was im- 
possible. 
Further drains on stocks resulted in a 
in on all pleasure driving in 17 eastern 
‘ates and the District of Columbia on 
7 and a further 25 percent cut in 
‘ie already reduced rations for all non 
widential buildings, allowing these struc 
‘ues about 45 percent of their normal 
ota of oil to make 1,500,000 gal. avail- 
for dwellings. The climination of 
deasure driving, it was stated, probably 
wld continue until the end of the pres 
it heating season. On Jan. 13 it was an- 
inccd that fuel-oil and gasoline resellers 
1d industrial and commercial consumers 
ld ¢ restricted to a 10-day inventory. 
Non-essential users of oil for other than 
iting purposes were cracked down Jan. 
‘wit: an order requiring a 40-percer! 
‘in their consumption. Included in 
‘¢ cxempt from this order were public 
Mmunication services, hospitals, trans 
on services, water-supplv and_ sani- 
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tation systems, food-preservation and pack- 
ing plants, and industrial plants making 
various materials essential in the war cf- 
fort. ‘he new order, applying in 17 east- 
ern states and the District of Columbia, 
is to remain in effect until April 1. It 
does not affect consumers using oil for 
heating purposes. 

With the growth in the oil shortage 
came talk of a priorities list to regulate 
deliveries in accordance with preference 
ratings. Unofficial opinion at the end of 
the month, however, was to the effect that 
the plan had been shelved because it was 
felt that anti-discrimination orders and the 
cuts in non-residential and non-essential- 
manufacturing oil had made such a step 
unnecessary. 

Evidence that government officials were 
determined to put teeth in conversion or- 
ders was afforded by an announcement 
Feb. 22 that 3,000 commercial users of 
oil in Philadelphia would be without heat 
after Feb. 8 because they had failed to of- 
fer any excuse for not converting for coal. 
OPA spokesmen said that oil companies 
would be instructed not to honor their 
coupons. The group represents about one- 
third of all Philadelphia consumers using 
2,000 to 10,000 gal. of oil per season. 

Increased movement of oil to the East 
was one January development, largely as 
a result of more equipment and_ better 
tank-car schedules, plus the effects of pipe 
line construction, relocation and reversal, 
and other measures. In the weck ended 
Jan. 2, daily tank-car movement of petrol- 
cum and petroleum products to the East 
averaged 775,409 bbl. dailv. In the fol- 
lowing week it rose to 822,000 bbl. and 
reports were that the goal of 900,000 bbl. 
daily was in sight, although this still left 
the East short of requirements. 

Oil started moving through the ‘Texas 
Norris City, Ill., pipeline Dec. 31, 1942, 
although it was not connected up until 
Jan. 21, when replacement of a section 





Photo by Office of War Information 
Ceramic grates, one of the new measures 
adopted to meet the eastern oil shortage. 
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PREPARATION RESULTS 





Tuese automatic sam- 
plers enable you to main- 
tain uniformity of your 
preparation sizes — con- 
serve Manpower — prevent 
excessive waste losses. 
Taking accurate samples at prede- 
termined intervals — without attend- 
ance—these electrical machines elimi- 
nate guesswork, permit you to operate 
under control at maximum efficiency. 
Operating on wet or dry material, 
Geary - Jennings Automatic Samplers 
assure your customers uniform blends, 
protect you from costly refuse losses. 


Note these advantages 
1. 


Automatically assures accuracy and regularity. 


2. 


Permits you to maintain uniformity of prepara- 
tion sizes. 


3. 


Warns you against excessive refuse losses. 


4. 


Adjustable as to amount of sample and fre- 
quency of sampling. 


5. 

Operates on wet or dry material. 
6. 

Machine is designed for any plant application. 
7 ¢ 


Pays for itself by eliminating manual effort. 


THE GALIGHER COMPANY 


48 SOUTH SECOND EAST 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





. . 
s . . . 
: Mail This Coupon TODAY : 
_ . 
s Gentlemen: Tell us how your Geary-Jennings Auto- § 
s matic Samplers could be applied to our plant eondi bs 
s tions. We are interested in sampling yur re * 
= fuse ; our coal in following sizes ; 
= at intervals of minutes It would be most ° 
s convenient to locate your equipment (please check) 8 
§ at end of chute iain type conveyor, §& 
: apron conveyor, type conveyor, or §& 
. ° State width con | 
$ veyor or chute . 
. . 
. . 
. . 
s Name 7 
. . 
s on s 
. Title . 
. o 
oo . 

- 
s Company 2 
. . 
. . 
§ Address S 
. = 
7 ‘ 
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Suspended 
MAGNET 
at DUQUESNE 
PAYS FOR ITS 
OPERATION 


This 65" Stearns Suspended 
Circular Magnet above the 
head pulley of the main belt 
conveyor at the Warwick 
mine of Duquesne Light Co. 
recovers enough scrap metal 
to pay for its operation. 

But—the important feature 
of this magnet installation is 
that it protects crushers and, 
eventually, stokers. 

Our many years of pioneer- 
ing experience in profitably 

die applying mag- 








ee netic equip- 
. ge IN ment for all in- 
Nas Tog - dustries should 


pe 2's be your guide 
oY a _.” in the selection 

“\\ of better de- 
signed, most 
for the dollar 
magnetic 
machinery. 


. 
ow 


Spout Magnets 


Magnetic equip- 
ment is a ‘'must"’ in 
modern coal prep- 
aration methods 
whether it be Sus- 
pended Magnets 
(Bulletin 25) Spout 
Magnets (Bulletin 
97) Magnetic Pul- 
leys (Bulletin 302) 
or other types of 
magnetic. separa- 
Suspended Magnets tors (Bulletin 115). 





washed out by a flood in the Mississippi 
was completed. Meanwhile, construction 
of the leg from Norris City to the East 
was pushed. ‘The original line is not ex- 
jected to be operating at capacity for some 
weeks, however, as all the pumping sta- 
tions have not been completed. When 
completed, it is expected to increase the 
movement to the East Coast some 120,000 
bbl. daily by shortening present tank-car 
hauls. 

Construction of a 20-in. “products” 
line from Beaumont, ‘lexas, to Seymour, 
Ind., was authorized by the War Pro- 
duction Board Jan. 26. It is expected to 
add 110,000 bbl. a day to the fuel-oil and 
gasoline supplies in the East. 

While there were no real shortages, a 
growing tightness in coal supply in certain 
regions of the country resulted in some 1m- 
promptu and unofficial rationing and dis- 
tribution control in January. Most of the 
attention centered in the East, where in- 
creased conversion, greater demand for 
coal as a result of lower temperatures and 
the dues strike reduced anthracite supplies, 
especially certain sizes. 

A tight anthracite situation, especially 
in the domestic sizes, was reported as carly 
as Jan. 5 by Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War Ickes, who statcd that dealers were 
spreading deliveries in many communitics 
to provide adequate fuel for immediate re- 
quirements. As the dues strike wore on 
and cost the industry an increasing ton- 
nage, the situation got tighter. On Jan. 14, 
therefore, Coordinator Ickes 
that anthracite shippers had been re- 
quested to concentrate shipments primar- 


announced , 





ily into the eastern states and suspend 
movement to points west of Eric, Pa. 
and to Canada. At that time, he reported, 
the dues strike had cut anthracite « tput 
40,000 tons per day. 

To further relieve the situation, the Co 
ordinator announced that arrangcients 
had been made to increase shipments of 
bituminous coal into the area for domes. 
tic use, at least temporarily. Gen. Brice P 
Disque, assistant coordinator, stated that 
the bituminous industry could supph 
about 200,000 tons per week if necessary, 
and urged: (1) that anthracite dealeis lay 
in soft-coal supplies and (2) that consum- 
ers operate on minimum supplies in their 
bins for the present. Dealers, General 
Disque revealed, had agreed to a sug. 
gestion that deliveries be withheld where 
the customer had sufficient coal for mini- 
mum immediate requirements, meaning a 
seven to ten days’ supply. 

Ending of the anthracite dues strike Jan. 
22, however, was expected to ease the 
situation materially in the East, where an- 
thracite supplies were held to be adequate 
in general, although tightness in certain 
sizes and perhaps temporarily in certain 
areas, it was conceded, might be expected 
from time to time. 

Supplics of bituminous coal likewise 
were held ample to take care of all de- 
mands in the East, including new ones 
growing out of conversion work in such 
regions as New England. No lack of trans- 
portation was envisaged, either. ‘The 
month, however, brought out a growing 
volume of suggestions for the economical 
use of coal, including government pamph 











STEARNS MAGNETIC 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
661 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It's a SCHRAMM 


—and to most Mining Engineers 


that means "Tops" in Compressors 


From the big 420 cu. ft. stationary jobs to the versatile little 
60 cu. ft. Ford powered "Trailbuilder"’ every Schramm com- 
pressor is a compact package of power—always ready to start 
at the touch of a button; yet never ready to quit on even the 
toughest jobs. For complete details on our full line of all- 
weather, water cooled compressors 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG SP 


SCHRAMM 





INCORPORATED 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Jets and leaflets on firing in the home and 
advertisements in New York City news- 
papers by the New York Steam Corp., be- 
ginning Jan. 20. These advertisements 
asked that consumers keep room tempera- 
tures at 65 deg. or less and otherwise take 
steps to reduce heat use to release trans- 
portation facilities and promote the con- 
version of additional structures by making 
it possible to extend service. 

Conservation of all fuels, including coal, 
was the objective of reported plans for ex- 
tending the “dim-out” to the entire coun- 
try. The coal supply, a WPB_ official 
stated, still is in good shape, “but the 
growing shortage in some areas brought 
on by transportation difficulties may neces- 
sitate a cut in the consumption of power 
generated from coal.” 

A tight bituminous situation west of 
the Mississippi River was reported bv 
Howard A. Gray, Deputy Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator for War, in testifying Jan. 8 
before a special Senate Committee on the 
Midwestern and Western Fuel Situation. 
This situation, Mr. Gray stated, arises pri- 
marily out of a lack of mining manpower, 
dificulty in getting materials and supplies 
and heavy war-industry demands for na- 
tural gas, forcing normal users to turn to 
other fuels. It is especially noticeable 
along the Missouri River and in Washing 
ton and Oregon. Heavy increases in ship- 
ments from other states, especially into 
Kansas and Missouri, have been necessary 
to meet demands, as well as from Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana and Canada, and 
even from the Head of the Lakes, to 
Washington and Oregon. More men, said 
Mr. Gray, would go far toward a solution, 
and 1,500 would take care of most of the 
shortage. Consumer storage in the coming 
vear to the limit of capacity also is im- 
per itive, 


Rationing Talk Slackens 


Rationing discussion in Washington 
and elsewhere flowed and ebbed again 
n January. Talk about the prospects 
increased early in the month, presumably 
as a result of the oil situation and the 
dues strike in anthracite, but when fears 
that a coal shortage was imminent died 
out, the discussion more or less died out 
with it. A radio talk by Coordinator 
Ickes may have had something to do 
with the course of events. Stating that, 
if necessary, there were ample supplies 
of bituminous coal to take care of any 
hard-coal deficit and its share of any 
conversions, Mr. Ickes also declared that 
“with respect to this coal problem and 
conversion I want to make three facts 
plain. First, the processes of production, 
of the transportation and local distribu- 
tion of coal have not been disrupted as 
they have been for oil. Second, in many 
instances the claims of an actual or im- 
pending coal shortage have been either 
groundless rumor or mere smoke screen 
tor those oil consumers who cannot or 
will not see the logic of conversion. And 
tnallvy, we in the Petroleum Administra- 
ion for War have repeatedly stressed 
the fact that conversions of  oil-fired 
‘qupment should only be undertaken 
vher. an adequate supply of a suitable 
ubsiitute fuel is assured.” 

R tioning of bituminous 


coal, the 
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National Coal Association declared in a 
statement Jan. 9, is unnecessary because 
of ample supply to meet every present 
need. Consumers with large stockpiles, 
however, were urged to relinquish a por- 
tion of their deliveries, if necessary, to 
relieve any shortages that might develop. 

“The producers of bituminous coal,” 
said the N. C. A. statement, “now ap- 
peal to their large customers to cooperate 
with them in an effort to meet all real 
needs for coal during the next several 
weeks, when transportation facilities will 
be heavily taxed and the demand will be 
very heavy. The industry and the rail- 
roads are now confronted with the 
gigantic task of fueling the nation and 
protecting oil conversions as well as sup- 
plying those plants, industries and_rail- 
roads that did not or could not adequately 
protect themselves because of some phy- 
sical or other limitations on stocking. 

“In order to avoid a dislocation and 
disruption of orderly business during the 
next eight or ten weeks, industrial users 
of coal who have ample stockpiles to 
protect themselves over that period of 
time are being asked to further cooperate 
by voluntarily permitting those who cus- 
tomarily supply them with coal to switch 
at least some shipments to some other 
plants or railroads that are in desperate 
need of coal. 

“A large portion of bituminous coal is 
sold under yearly contracts. The pro- 
ducers wish to observe their contracts. 
At the same time they know that the 
same patriotic spirit of cooperation will 
be manifested by their good customers 
who have ample stocks that was shown 
when the stocks were put in, in order 
that those less fortunate plants and in- 
dustries, many of which are vital to the 
war effort, can be kept going. 

“We must avoid a rationing program 
with all its red tape and disastrous effects 
no matter how well intentioned. As a 
matter of fact, no real system of ration- 
ing could be made effective before winter 
is over. Transportation would be wasted, 
new business relations would have to be 
established. It is urgently requested that 
in order that the entire country may be 
saved further inconvenience, producers 
and consumers of coal cooperate fully to 
the end that all essential industries may 
be kept in operation.” 

Canadian development in January had 
a striking similarity to many of those in 
the United States. On Jan. 6, for 
example, the Department of Munitions 
and Supply stated that no permits for 
further purchases of fuel oil would be 
issued after Jan. 15 unless the applicant 
could prove he was not responsible for 
failure to convert. With the unofficial 
embargo on anthracite shipments from 
the United States, dealers in eastern 
Canada were urged to supplement their 
supplies with bituminous coal and limit 
deliveries only to those domestic con- 
sumers with low supplies on hand. 


Binkley Gets Gundlach Mine 
The Binkley Coal Co. has acquired 


control of the mining property formerly 
owned by the Gundlach Coal Co. at Belle- 
ville, Ill., and will put it into operation. 





ICC Reopens Ex Parte 148; 
Trust Action Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 6 reopened for further hearing Ex 
Parte 148, Increased Rates, Fares and 
Charges, 1942, and scheduled oral argu- 
ments for Feb. 2. The proceedings in 
question authorized, among other things, 
freight-rate increases of 3 to 6 percent 
for the duration of the war and six 
months afterward, with specific increases 
of 3c. per ton for coal rates under $1 and 
5c. per ton for those over $1. The in- 
creases were granted on the representa- 
tion that they were necessary to offset 
the cost of pay rises awarded railroad 
workers Dec. 1, 1941, and at the time 
were opposed by OPA. 

The present action is an outgrowth of 
further OPA action in requesting that 
the increases be cancelled on the ground 
that they are not now necessary to pro- 
vide the extra revenue. OPA was joined 
in petitioning the ICC by James F. 
Byrne, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion; Secretary of Agriculture Wickard; 


Luther Harr, Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumers’ Counsel; and others. 
Anti-trust indictments which were to 


be handed down charging rate-fixing by 
motor and rail carriers were postponed 
until the end of the war at the request 


of the Secretaries of War and Navy 
and director of the Office of Defense 


Transporation, according to an announce- 
ment Jan. 4 by Attorney General Biddle. 
The postponement was agreed upon 
Dec. 30, it was stated, on the ground 
that trial of the cases now would hamper 
transportation systems serving the war 


effort. 
e 


OPA Hikes Anthracite Prices 


An increase in maximum prices for 
anthracite averaging 48.7c. per ton was 
announced Jan. 6 by Leon Henderson, 
OPA Price Administrator. The new 
prices went into effect Jan. 9. They 
were granted to offset higher production 
costs growing out of extending the work 
week to six days and increased costs in 
other directions since October, 1941, the 
period on which previous maximums were 
based. Overtime payments for work on 
the sixth day account for 27c. of the 
price increase, while 21.7c. covers other 
increases in costs. The new and old 
schedules of maximum mine prices are: 

F. O. B. Mine 


New Ola 
Domestic (broken, egg, stove, 

WUGE ce wa eed oraeaanes $7.30 $6.75 
sh eee MOC KE Teer Tere 5.75 5.25 
Buckwheat No. 1.....ccccs 4.20 3.75 
Rice (Buckwheat No. 2).... 3.35 2.90 
Barley (Buckwheat No. 8).. 2.50 2.15 
All sizes smaller than barley 

for fuel or sintering uses* 1.80 


* These sizes removed from general maxi- 
mum price regulation and included under 
MPR No. 112. 


Tells How to Save Fuel 


“Save Fuel for Victory,” a booklet 
published as Circular Series No. 47, by 
the University of Illinois Engineering 
Experiment Station, Urbana, is a group 
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P-G 
Automatic 
TRANSFER 

SWITCH 


ELIMINATES HAND SWITCHES 


It changes the current from 
trolley to reel automatically, 
eliminating shocks and burns 
to the operator. Built for 
250 and 500 volts, for either 
single or double trolley and 
reel service. 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


PV 18) 


PROMOTE 
SAFETY 


THE POST-GLOVER altar ite CO. 


ABLISHED 1892 ¢ 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, 


fo} 12) 





of non-technical articles about insu 
heating-plant efhciency and related sub. 
jects, originally presented as talks o1 
University of Illinois Radio Station \\ ILL, 
All the speakers are members of tl 
of the Department of Mechanical nei. 
neering and the Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois. The 
is priced at 25c, 
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Coal-Mine Accident Fatality Rate 
Registers Slight Upturn 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 104 bitumi 
nous and 16 anthracite miners in Novem 
ber last, according to reports furnished 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines by State 
inspectors. 

With a production of 46,800,000 net 
tons, the accident death rate among 
bituminous miners was 2.22 per million 


tons mined, compared with 1.96 in No- 
vember, 1941. 

The anthracite fatality rate from ac 
cidents in November last was 3.34, based 
on an output of 4,791,000 net tons, 
against 3.39 in the eleventh month of 
the preceding vear. 


For the two industries combined, the 
accident fatality rate in November last 
was 2.33, compared with 2.25 in the 


corresponding month of the preceding 
vear. 

Fatalities during November last, by 
causes and states, as well as comparable 
rates for the first eleven months of 194] 
and 1942, were as follows: 
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WILMOT preparation 
equipment is geared to 
accelerated production 
— helping anthracite 
producers meet in- 
creased wartime de- 


mands. 
WILMOT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Offlice Hazleton, Pa : Works: White Haven, Pa 





A GREAT NAME IN 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


HY¥YDROTATOR 
COAL Prepwruilion UNITS 








DEATHS AND FATALITY RATES AT U. S. COAL MINES, BY CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS* 
January-November, 1941 and 1942 


~Bituminous 


Number 
mille d 
Cause “1941 1942 1941 
ee: 
Falls of roof and coal 529-531 
Haulage. . 178 217 .389 
Gas and dust explosions: 
Ce 2 15 046 
Major...... 58 127 27 
Explosives... 20 17 .044 
Electricity... 37 44 081 
Machinery... 28 39.061 
Shaft...... 7 4 O15 
Miscellaneous... 15 29.033 
nate 5 dl or open- cut po 18 IS .039 
RR ee ae 45 42 .099 


Grand total...... 
* All figures subject to revision. 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN 


1942 


.028 


Killed per _ 
Million Tons 


1.158 1.008 
412 


. 241 


.032 
. 084 
.O74 
.007 
.055 
034 
. 080 


956 1,083 2.092 2.055 








Anthracite Total-- 


‘Nussber Killed per Number Killed 
Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons 
“J941 1942 1941 1942 1041 1942 1941 1942 
96 121 1.911 2.186 625 652 1.232 1.120 
25 33.498 .596 203 250 .400 .429 
9 t sua <i2Z7 30 22 .059 .038 
Mod. tame <a 58 127 .114 .218 
15 12 .299 . 217 35 29.069 =.050 
5 4 .099 .072 42 48 .083 .082 
Dock eee 28 40 .055 .069 
2 2 .040 .036 9 6 .018 .010 
12 10 .239 .180 27 39 .053 =~. 067 
5 4 .099 “072 23 22 .045 038 
16 9 319 .163 61 51 .120. .088 
185 203 3.683 3.668 1,141 1,286 2.249 2.209 


NOVEMBER, 1942, BY CAUSES AND STATES 


——Underground———-———— 
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? @ 2 ek = SS Sse & S = 

State — i mo 3) = a Of i) U - 
Alabama 5 : 2 ran ae 2 1 10 

Arkansas 1 1 a i ire 2 r 

Colorado... Ks 1 3 ‘ ee 4 i 

Illinois. .... ‘ 3 oe 1 : . se 4 ; 

Kentucky... 8 of 5 6 1 ste ] 21 a 

Montana..... 1 1 ‘ ae 2 . 
New Mexico. . ° ] ee 1 
AORN 5 cin 6 6 a ‘ 2 l <a 3 

Oklahoma. l o-° 1 = 
Penna. (bit. Ss J Sha 16 
Virginia é 1 1 ate 5 
Washington... l me 1 
West Virginia.. : 14 11 1 1 1 29 
Wyoming...... l i e. 1 

Total bituminous..... ae ; it} 3 30 9 2 3 100 sion 

Pennsylvania (anthracite). . 10 l 2 1 l 15 1 

Grand Total. . 56 3 31 11 3 3 ) 115 1 A 

— 
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1S" Today these cars, like every other piece of 
mining equipment, are working harder and 
ed per longer than ever. For coal means Power, 
and it takes Power... plenty of it... to 
win a war. 


With machines roaring to the tempo of 
‘“‘more-better-faster’’ wartime production, 
18 = no mining operator can afford the bottle- 
neck of breakdowns, repairs, and delayed 
schedules. 


Quality lubricants designed with Precision 
for your equipment are the best assurance 
of steady, smooth performance. Every one 
of the Cities Service lubricants listed is built 
for a specific operation . .. built to give 


[ATES 


trand Total 


RVC 


a 


Not a Creak in a Carload ! 


maximum service and machine protection. 


Whether your work calls for one or many 
types of lubricants, Cities Service is ready 
to serve you with correct, top-quality 
products and expert engineering counsel. 


Get in touch with your nearest Cities 
Service office today. 
tion, of course! 


There is no obliga- 





Loader Greases Steam Cylinder Oils 


Compressor Oils Cable Compounds 
Car Journal Oils 
Ball & Roller 


Bearing Greases 


Gear Lubricants 


Hydraulic Oils, etc. 















CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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IN THE SOUTH 


“3 ARKANSAS FUELOIL COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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H. A. Groseclose (left), chief electrician out- 

side, and C. Whitehead, chief 

underground, Boissevain colliery, Pocohantas 
Fuel Co., Pocahontas, Va. 


Kelly Sult (left), chief electrician, and J. A. Macom, master 
mechanic, Pocahontas shop, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poca- 
hontas, Va. 


W. B. Coburn (left), assistant superintendent, and N. B. 
Mangus, superintendent, Boissevain colliery, Pocahontas 


Fuel Co., Pocahontas, Va. 


H. B. Turner (left), assistant chief engineer, and L. E. Kelley, 
chief engineer, Red Jacket Coal Corp., Red Jacket, W. Va. 


W. R. Ward (left), chief electrician, Coal Mountain Opera- 
tion, and C. H. Price, chief electrical engineer, Red Jacket 
Coal Corp., Red Jacket, W. Va. 


:, \ A ee 
_ SRN) { 
Eddie Meyers, assistant chief electrician 


W. E. Hutchins and Milo 
Hovey. Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, III. 


electrician (seated); 


| 


Herman L. Seekamp, chief 
electrician, Superior Coal 
Co., Gillespie, Ill. 


Coal Men 
on the Job 


S. P. Tabor, tipple fore- 
man, Boissevain  col- 
liery, Pocahontas Fuel. 


D. P. Belcher (left), general mine foreman, and W. F. Wy- 
rick, superintendent, East and West mines, Pocahontas col- 
liery, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, Va. 


J. H. Edwards (left), associate editor, Coal Age, and J. F. 
Maurice, preparation engineer, Red Jacket Coal Corp. 


O. L. Craven, mine foreman, and J. E. Jones, superinten- 
dent, Coal Mountain Operation, Red Jacket Coal Corp.., 
Wyoming County, West Virginia 








Buck Layne (left), tipple foreman, Elk J. A. C. Haymond (left), division 

Horn Coal Corp., Wayland, Ky., and engineer, Floyd County Mines, 

A. B. Brooke, coal inspector for Elk and Ervin Mullins, draftsman, 
Horn Coal Sales Co. Elk Horn Coal Corp. 


Charles Burnett (left), armature winder, 

Wayland, and S. H. Tucker, Fleming. 

superintendent of maintenance, Elk 
Horn Coal Corp. 


by Editors 


on the J ob R. A. Suppes, superintendent, Floyd County W. W. Goldsmith (left), Charleston, 
Mines (left); Thomas C. Wallace, preparation W. Va., receiver: George Pow, land 
engineer, and Harry B. Crane, of Fleming, agent, and Howard N. Eavenson, 
general superintendent, Elk Horn Coal Corp. receiver, Elk Horn Coal Corp. 


No. 1 or day shift foremen, Wayland County Mines, Elk Horn Coal Corp., Wayland, Ky. (section fore- 
men except as noted): Left to right, standing—Silbert Webb, C. C. Bowling, Ben Layne, James Castle, 
Joe Hicks, E. J. Durand, Virgil Combs, Clyde Wallins. John W. Wallace, Walter Lewis and Arthur 
Kneeling—John Bently (assistant foreman), Sam Rector, Sam Noe, Dewey Sargent, I. M. 
Rector, Willard Castle (foreman, No. 1 shift), and T. H. Whitaker (dispatcher). 


G. S. Fuller, supply manager, 
Elk Horn Coal Corp., Way- 
land, Ky. 

Haywood. 


Morgan Hall, chief electri- 
cian, Floyd County Mines, Elk 
Horn Coal Corp. 


No. 2 or 4 p.m. to midnight shift foremen, Wayland County Mines, Elk Horn Coal Corp., Wayland, Ky. 
(all section foremen except as noted): Left to right, standing—Arihur Kilburn, Bill Brown, Frank Grimes 
(assistant foreman), George Lyons, Luther Allen, Russell Ramey, Delbery Davis, George Castle and George 
Banks. Kneeling—W. D. Conry, “A.B.” (foreman), Fred Saylers, Everette Williams (dispatcher), Jack 
Allen, Hatler Kinney, Dan B. Hicks, Estil Cox (foreman, No. 2 shift), Delbert Webb and Frank Pittman. 


ee | ene tm 





F. H. Colley, general mine 
foreman, Floyd County Mines, 
Horn Coal Corp. 



















































HERCULES 


AUGERS 





Hercules Augers 
The ideal auger for modern high 


speed electric drills—withstands 
whips and torsional strains. Flint 
hard and tough as_ whalebone. 
Drills faster—drills more holes 
with resharpening — outlasts four 
to five ordinary drills. Recom- 
mended for the hardest jobs. Up 


3" 
length. 


diameters—up to 16 ft. in 


Black Diamond Augers 


Carefully made from high-carbon 
crucible grade steel—heat-treated 
to obtain as much hardness and 
toughness as possible, to prevent 


broken tangs and points.  Fur- 
nished up to 2'' diameters—over- 
all lengths, 16 ft. maximum, 


Standard Augers 


Originally developed for use with 
hand drills. These augers work 
best only at hand drilling, drilling 
holes under stumps, and ditch 
blasting. Up to 2'' diameters, 
from oval steel 7/16'' thick, and 
maximum length of ten ft. 


Call on us for any type auger 
you may require in your opera- 
tions. We specialize in manufac- 
turing the better grade alloy, 
heat-treated augers. Write, wire 
or ‘phone for details concerning 
sizes, prices, deliveries, etc. 
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SALEM TOOL COMPANY 


OHIO 


SALEM 














| tons in 1941, 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Leases Sagamore Mine 


Sagamore mine of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Coal & Coke Co., in Armstrong 
County, Pennsylvania, has been leased 
to the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
The mine, which has been in operation 
since 1903, had an output of 433,125 
Frank M. Davis, vice-presi- 


| dent in charge of sales and acting presi- 


dent of Buffalo & Susquehanna, had 
been in the company’s employ more than 


40 vears. 


| Bernard O'Donnell, 


| 


been specially trained by 
| State 


| sored by 


Southern Colorado Starts 
Classes in Coal Mining 


Vocational classes in mining were 
started in Trinidad, Valdez and Stark 
ville, in the southern Colorado field, on 
Jan. +. Subjects being covered are mine 
timbering, drainage, haulage, trackwork, 
explosives and bla isting, geology of coal, 
mine ventilation, mine gases, use of the 
safety lamp, and Colorado mining laws. 
Special emphasis is te be placed on acci 
dent prevention and safety. 

Instructors for the have 
Thomas Allen, 
are: Joe Peduzzi, 
Jerant, Valdez, and 
Starkville. The Trini- 


classes, who 


mine 
‘Trinidad; 


inspector, 


Frank 


| dad and Starkville classes are being spon- 


‘Trinidad Junior College, which 


| will award certificates to all who complete 


courses under its supervision. 


A NEW VERSION New Preparation Facilities 


OF AN OLD TYPE. 





“PENNSYLVANIA” TYPE ‘K’’ 
SINGLE ROLL COAL CRUSHER 


With this advanced design, in rugged 
STEELBUILT construction, far more accurate 
sizing is possible to meet Code requirements 
through quick adjustability, in a range from 
%" to 8". 

Further—real protection is provided by 
improved Safety Toggle Equipment, which 
quickly passes Tramp Iron, and instantly 
returns Breakerplate to crushing position. 

Seven (7) sizes afford a capacity range 
from 50 to 1000 tons per hour. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2006. 


Also,— “PENNSYLVANIA” 
BRADFORD BREAKERS, BRADMILLS, 
GRANULATORS, HAMMERMILLS 


PUT YOUR es | ee PROBLEMS 


NSY Ly. 
NaN 


Liberty Trust Bldg. Philadelphia 


Representatives in Principal Centers. 








3 
wood W. 


SMOKELESS COAL Co., 


Quin- 
Va.—Contract closed 


with 


| Kanawha Mfg. Co. for headhouse equip 


| ment 


consisting of Kanawha heavy-duty 


trip feeder and power rotary dump. 


| Hillman Buys Alicia Holdings 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| lin Coal 


| dent, 


| 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has purchased the Alicia No. 1 coke 
plant, formerly operated by the Monessen 
Coal & Coke Co., in Fayette County, 
having 400 rectangular-type coke ovens 
operating with shipped-in coal, and 
\licia No. 2 mine, in Greene County, 
Pennsylvania. The mine has been idle 
for a number of years. 


Association Activities 


Inpninois Coat Operators’ 


D. W. 


lowing executive board: 


president, Old Ben Coal Corp.; D. H. 
Devonald, general superintendent, Pea 
body Coal Co.; George B. Harrifigton, 


president, Chicago, Wilmington & Frank 
Co.; Hubert E. Howard, 
Binkley Coal Co.; E. 
president, 
‘IT. C. Mullins, president, Northern IIli- 
“on Coal Corp.; ‘T. J. Thomas, president, 

Valier Coal Co.; A. H. Truax, president, 
Truax-Traer Coal Co.; William 


presi 


ASSOCIA- 
110N at its annual meeting elected the fol- 
Buchanan, 


R. Keeler, 
Franklin County Coal Corp.; 


rs 














QUALITY 


METALLIC & SEMI-METALLIC 


“The Packing that gets 
the Repeat Orders" 


For deep mine pumps. Resists acid mine 
waters. Keeps grit out of stuffing box 
Three types. 


e MARLO ALL PURPOSE 
METALLIC PACKING 


Best ever devised. Will not freeze at 70° 
below. Soft, pliant, like fibrous types, yet 
easier to handle. Won't cut, score or cor- 
rode moving parts. 


e"TWIN-TWIST" 


SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 


Metal strands twisted with asbestos. Anti- 
frictional. Durable. Economical. Remark- 
able compressability. Never hardens. For 
temperature up to 550 


e"RED WATER" 
SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 


Most modern — for all hydraulic 
applications. A_ solid-packing vegetable 
fibre combined with metal strands. Retains 
form under any conditions. 


Let us serve you! 


THE MARLO COMPANY 


38 HOWARD ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 





PACKING 


ZF aaeeeess case 











built to stand the gaff. 
to let go with resulting 
and 


will prevent accidents 


haulage costs. 


them on new equipment. 


DROP FORGED SWIVEL 
COUPLINGS 


KNIFE & FORGE CO. 
716 Chateau Street 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SAFETY’S SAKE, 
SUPERIOR COUPLINGS 





Drop Forged Links 


Drop forged for 
Swivel and Single Link Couplings are 


strength, Superior 


No welds 
wrecks. 
Superior Couplings on your mine cars 
reduce 
Order Superior Coup- 
lings for your replacements and specify 
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oug, president, Bell & Zoller Coal & 
\ining Co., with C. W. Peterson, treas- 
wet. George F’. Campbell, vice-president 
in charge of operations, Old Ben Coal 
Corp.. was elected president, and Fred 
§. Wilkey, secretary. 


British National Coal Board 
Plans Work Under Six Heads 


Great Britain’s National Coal Board | 
it its first meeting on Dec. 18 divided | 
its work imto six sections, appointing 

1 subcommittee for each. The board was 

named in accordance with the govern 

ment’s plan to control production and 

consumption of coal described in a White 

Paper (Cmd. 6364) issued June 3, 1942 

Coal Age, August, 1942, p. 46). The 
subcommittees are to handle the fol 

lowing problems: 





1. General planning of production, 
including allocation of district and 
regional quotas, the best means of secur 
ing the highest efhciencyv of the industry, 
ind anv improvements in machinery or 
methods of operation whereby output 


} 
mM 


be increased. 

Provisions of supplies, equipment 
and materials for the conduct of mining 
oper itions. 

3. Matters relating to the mainte 
ance of manpower and labor produc 
tivity, including enrollment of new men 
md the instruction. traming and ad 
vancement of bovs and vouths. 

4. All matters affecting the welfare 
f mine workers, including housing, trans 
port and feeding facilities, questions of 
health and = safetv, and, in_ particular, 
such occupational diseases as silicosis and 
nystagmus, with a view to providing all 
possible preventive measures, — clinical 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

5. Consumption of coal. 
Uhe output bonus scheme. 


1\ 


( 
e 


Armco Buys Colcord Operations 


Secking to expand its coal byproducts 
reserves, the American Rolling Mills Co. 
has purchased the Colcord Coal Co.’s three 
mining operations in Raleigh County, 
West Virginia, which produce an esti 
mated $40,000 tons of coal annually. 
|. B. Miller, of Ashland, Ky., will head 
the new organization, with these other 
wers: Charles Conner, first vice-presi 
dent; F. C. Colcord, second vice president; 
M. B. Brawley, of Middletown, Ohio, 
treasurer, and W. D. Virkis, of Middle- 


secretary. 


Trade Literature 


\uTroMATIC CoNnTROL INSTRUMENTS— 
Dristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Series of 
ulictins covers automatic control and 
recording instruments for industrial fur 
nd dryers, kilns and ovens—bound 
together in loose-leaf form so that addi 
“ons and revisions may be easily inserted. 
The set covers pyrometer recorders and 
mtrollers, thermometer recorders and 
ntollers, humidity recorders and con 
ttollers, draft controllers, control valves 
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This method of welding assures maximum conductivity to maintain 
high voltage at the face. The result is less power loss, and stronger, 





more oxygen--ree welds made possble by an absolute connection 
between the forged steel terminal ana each sizrand of copper cable. 


M8-F ... Designed to permit straight 
line welding. The extra pocket in the 
terminal increases 
15%, lowers resistance and saves you 
money. Can be applied to top or bot- 


tom of rail. 





the welding area 


TYPE M5-F 


M> >... The outer ledge of terminal 
M:-F afiords exira welding area, 
makes welding eas'er and faster. This 
bond can be used on the top of any 
s.z2 ral base. 


Mosebach manufcctures many types of rail bonds. Write for information about 
the type mosi suited to your particular application. 


kek sa: 7-Veu. 


| ELECTRIC 


& SUPPLY COMPANY 


1115 Arlington Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 











WORM GEAR DIVISION 


D & L AN rN L of the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N 


J 
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and accessories; illustrated with halftones, 
application drawings and wiring dia- 
grams. 


Brake ServicE—Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co., Ohio. Bul- 
letin 1041 describes features and opera- 
tion of Bendix-Westinghouse air brakes 
for use on trucks, tractors and _ trailing 
units. Bulletin 1047 tells how to keep 
trucks rolling with the B-W repair ex- 
change service, which permits exchange 
of a worn unit of the air brake system 
for a factory reconditioned unit upon 
payment of a standard flat rate charge. 


Care OF CENTRIFUGAL PumMps—Allis- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Handbook makes specific recommenda- 
tions for putting pump care on war-time 
basis. Tips included describe: How a 
change in liquid can blitz a pump, easy 
ways to find leaks, common mistakes 
in packing stuffing boxes, how tight is 
“too tight” for a gland, how to figure 
head, how to protect pumps against 
cavitation, the vital role of water as a 
lubricant in pumps, quick diagnosis of 
pump ills, and many others. 


Circuir Breakers — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booklet DD-29 060 describes complete 
line of Nofuze “De-ion” circuit breakers 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Consulting Specialists Plant Design 
Engineering Geologists Operation 
Examinations Reports Construction 














ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Opera- 

tion. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 


Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 
Engineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 


McCormack Building Chicago, Ml. 








GEO. S. BATON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Valuation, Mine Mechanization and Coal 
Preparation 
1100 Union Trust Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Penna 


T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engineer 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 


Kanawha V. Bldg Charleston, W. Va. 








COAL MINE MANAGEMENT, 


INC. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, President 
Guardian Bldg Pr. ©. Box 837 
Cleveland, © Denver, Colo. 

Complete co pany management 
Modernizing d mine mechanization 


C. C. MORFIT 


Consulting Engineer 


Mine Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 








EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEERS 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 











7 ‘ Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 
Specialist in examination and valuation f bitu operation. Operating cost surveys and analysts 
minous coal properti Investigations of operating Power surveys and electrifications, Examinations 
conditions, costs and markets; development of min and valuation of coal properties 
eral resources Tees Rata ie 
Private records coveri 4() years of professional 52 William St Hibbs Building 
activity in coal flelds of United States and Canada. vew York Washington, D. C. 
121 N. Broad St Philadelphia, Pa 
EAVENSON, ALFORD L. E. YOUNG 
AND AUCHMUTY Consulting Engineer 
Vining Engineers 
Cast 0 ti Cc —_— MINE MECHANIZATION 
0% yeratio onsulté — 7 . an 
priest an salle tin MINE MANAGEMENT 
Valuations 
Koppers Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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for lighting, distribution and power cir. 
cuits up to 600 amp., available for pane. 
boards, switchboards, built-in applica. 
tions, individual mountings and _ scparate 
inclosures. Principles of the “De-ion” 
arc quenching action are explained with 
quick facts on design and operation of 
each breaker. Special attachments are 
described, including the shunt trip, under. 
voltage release, auxiliary switches and 
bell-alarm_ switches. 


Coat-HanpLinc MACHINERY — Kobins 
Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, N. J. Bul- 
letin 121 describes Robins Mead-\iorzi- 
son coal-handling equipment, including 
bridges, both rope and man trolley sys- 
tems; towers, special rigs, grab buckets, 
car dumpers, car hauls, barge hauls, rail 
clamps and cable railways. 


DustprooFINnG Coat—Johnson-March 
Corp., New York City. Bulletin 100-C 
tells what Coaladd is and what it does, 
its component parts having been formu. 
lated into three distinct compounds to 
meet the varying dust-treating require 
ments of different coal seams. 


Rattway Trackwork—Weir _ kilby 
Corp., Cincinnati and _— Birmingham. 


Catalog H, which supersedes Catalog G, 
shows a variety of standard designs in 
trackwork for use by mines and _ other 
industrial plants as well as railroads not 
confined to their own special plans. The 
catalog is arranged in divisions, each de: 
voted to one product, such as_ frogs, 
switches, guard rails, switch stands, cross- 
mgs, ClC. 


Anthracite Industries Expands 
To Meet New Problems 


Methods of handling the problems 
growing out of the fuel-oil shortage bulk 
large in the scope of work recently an 
nounced by Anthracite Industries, Inc 
Since Nov. 1, 1942, among other things, 
the organization has set up schools to 
show retailers how to handle service prob: 
lems and save gasoline and tires. The 
publicity campaign on how to burn an 
thracite has been enlarged through in 
creased advertising and news articles 
reaching the consumer. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, has been commis 
sioned to handle the organization’s adver 
tising, public relations, marketing and 
educational programs. 

Cooperation with the public and repre 
sentatives of the Federal Government 1m 
assisting New England to meet its fuel 
problems has been a major phase of recent 
activities, including opening the Boston 
(Mass.) showroom to an exhibition 0! 
grates, boilers, space heaters, water heaters 
and available conversion material Jan. 25 
On the same date, an anthracite home 
heating display was inaugurated in New 
York City’s Pershing Square Information 
Center. New customers are being pr 
vided with “Victory” firing charts, and 4 
new folder on anthracite for home fire 
places has been issued for distribution bi 
dealers. In addition Anthracite Industries 
Inc., is working with the armed services 
on the use of anthracite and with govett 
ment representatives on distribution 
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aie a Oilspok’’ Wheels last longer because they situated at the outside of each bearing. The 
wm Te reduce excessive tread wear, caused by churning diamond-shaped spreader, cast integrally with 
+ things resistance of heavy greases. “‘Oilspok’’ Wheels the hub, forces the excess lubricant clinging to 
1001s : rotate freely .. . and one greasing lasts several the axle into the bearing, from which it is 
“ oh years. Lubrication is constant and positive... thrown by centrifugal force back again to the 
05 e : : : ; . pee = 
ne and there is no loss of oil due to bearing pumping storage spokes or reservoirs. ‘‘Oilspok’’ Wheels 
ugh in pressure or air expansion. are made for plain or roller bearings. 

articles Each hollow spoke of *‘Oilspok’’ Wheels has Make sure you get the best in mine car wheels. 

\yer & three ports leading into the hub—one large Get ‘‘Oilspok’’ Wheels and save money. Write 

mms . . . 

Pog ura central port and two narrow rectangular ports, for full information. 
ing and 





CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
repre marae 7 . se 
nd * : CORRECT DESIGN. Hocketismith ‘‘Oilspok’’ wheels are 
on designed with correct proportioning of the tread, hub, and 
its Tue spokes for maximum strength with an ample margin of safety. : ° 
7 Bostor CAREFUL METALLURGY. Cast from a special alloy ; oc ensmiutf 
tion of to insure deep chilling, strength, and toughness. : 
tion * ; s 
er heater SKILLED MOULDING. Cast in machined chills, pro- , * 
| Ja 25 ducing around wheel and smooth tread—little brake skidding ea & Mine Car Company 
+t ~ or rolling friction on the rail. : 
e home aint. prin ; Established 1877 
in Net CONTROLLED ANNEALING. Internal strains are ; —— 
formato! eliminated by carefully controlled annealing in soaking pits . 
ino located in the foundry floors so wheels reach them immedi- PENN, PA. 
a ately after the iron has solidified. 
rts, dad a4 
1ome fire PRECISION MACHINING. Specially designed ma- Z 
bution bi chines insure tread being concentric with the bore, and hubs Long Distance Phone, Jeannette 700 
Industries being machined to exact limits—important steps in the ‘ 
ae manufacture of a good wheel. 
d_ service 











OIL is AMMUNITION, USE 'T WISELY 
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TRANSPORT YOUR COAL 


in large packages ... 


provides maximum capacity 


Here's a low height, large capacity car that may be used 
most economically behind a loading machine. Less time 
is lost through car changes and fewer cars are required. 
Smooth interior offers no pickets for coal to pack in when 
dumped. 


Eight-wheel axless trucks assure better roadability, fewer 
derailments, less wear and tear on track and definite sav- 
ings in power. 





Write for full descriptive bulletin 


Differential 360 horsepower 8 wheel AXLESS Loco- 
motive coupled to 10 ton AXLESS Mine Car... 
more adhesion available for tractive effort and brak- 
ing—pulls longer trains at higher speeds with greater 
ee safety . . . less punishment to track. 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., Finptay, onto} ’ 
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Here is straight talk about the serious- 
ness of eye accidents in coal mines. The action 


1S up to you. 





Every miner who goes to work without gog- 
ges runs the risk of suffering an eye injury which 
will not only be very expensive to the property which 
employs him... but will also help to delay Victory 
y robbing our country of the services of 
1 irreplaceable worker. 

Don’t take a chance of letting eye accidents 
wtike down your miners. American Optical 
_ | Pompany, through Mines Safety Appliances 

| » }ompany, offers you a complete line of goggles 

fat are comfortable to wear. Equipped with 
—“t Buper Armorplate Lenses, these goggles provide 

" aximum possible resistance to impact. Call in your 

LS A. Representative today. ; 


)AL AGE 





‘PRESENTED IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY BY MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


, 
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GOULD KATHANODE’S rew type 


connectors deliver full current load 
















for shuttle cars and locomotives 


YES, copper is scarce—but that’s a problem that Gould 
engineers have licked. The connectors on the Gould 
Kathanode you buy today consist of lead of heavy cross 
























section which delivers the same high voltage and per- WI 
formance as copper. Admittedly not as desirable as mc 
pure copper—the important thing is, they do the job. ov 
If you need a new battery, don’t let the copper short- col 
age stop you. “Wy 

RATED CONSERVATIVELY —Goulds | But first make sure you are getting the most out of 
will equal or exceed in capacity , oth 
any baltery: 6 eile ms your present Gould Kathanode. Its spun glass construc- | 
and cell structure. Buy on proven tion introduced by Gould to American industry doubles aise 
a ii battery life—which means that Gould Kathanode will last aes 
twice as long as ordinary batteries lacking this feature. sta’ 
To 
FREE HELP ON BATTERY PROBLEMS — Your Gould Seruice Man will help you get full service from your present ing 

equipment, regardless of make. No charge, no obligation. Write Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. Ask for FREE 
descriptive literature on any type of industrial installation. fim 

THE BATTERY PICKED 
BY ENGINEERS 
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_| “Harnimoly” just joined up! 


Which is by way of saying that this P&H special purpose 
5 molybdenum electrode won't be back ‘till the war's 
). over. Because its uses were less vital than others, we 





t- could no longer give it a deferment. 





“Harnimoly’s” place in our production will be taken by 
other P&H Alloy Electrodes more urgently needed in PGH-Hansen Square Frame WELDERS 
> ; ' Are Speeding War Production, Too! 

wartime service. These include types for hard surfacing, 
resistance to wear, impact and abrasion; for welding 
6. Stainless steels, 4-6% chrome steels, armor plate, etc. 


To join in hastening the day of Victory, P&H is supply- 


A New Star Has Been 
Added to P&H’s 


, lg Army-Navy “E”, 
ing electrodes in unprecedented volume to vital war- ’ . 











time industries. 





General Offices and Factory: 4540 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TION x 


ELECTRIC CRANES » ARC WELDERS - ee 












CORP 
\__ WELDING ELECTRODES + MOTORS « «sts GED 




















Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd. 
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Increase Haulage 





Wes tinghouse 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 



































Quicker stops and slow-downs than with hand brakes. 
Instant response, effortless manipulation, ample power. 


More loaded cars kept rolling. more trips made. 
Available braking for heavy loads, higher speeds. 


Quicker spotting of cars at mechanical loaders. 
Fast, flexible action permits quick stops and starts. 


Time-saving descent on all grades with uniform safety. 


Adequate braking on tap safeguards freer running speeds. 


Less time out for maintenance. greater availability. 
No need for motor ‘‘huckin§g’’ or dragging brake shoes. 


Tandem operation of locomotives is facilitated. 
Brakes on hoth controlled by valve on leading unit. 





This equipment is a simple, compact system easily installed 
on small locomotives, new or old. 





Complete information and prices furnished upon request. 





sting! “oe | Industrial Dis 


PITTSBURGH, PENNS “ 





Capacity of Small Locomotives 
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PULLING WIRES 


Mile after mile of wires 
speed the war effort and to hasten peace. 


are being processed to 


Day and night, the finest of steel passes through 
scientifically-controlled patenting furnaces, steaming 
vats that clean and coat, and baking ovens that dry 
and degasify. 
jewel-like precision, it is drawn down to wire. 


With scarcely a pause, spools of it in great numbers 
are cradled in the awesome whirr of robot-like strand- 
ing and laying machines. There, just as steadily as 
they were drawn down, wires are laid up again, first 
into strands and then into rope. In ee process, 
strength is gained to supply tough, flexing sinews for 
machines which multiply and quicken man’s 


capacity 
ten thousandfold. 


SEND FOR ROPE DOPE e Tells how to make wire 


rope last longer—how to handle and install it—how to 
and a wealth of other helpful informa- 


mn. Engineering information supplied without obligation. 


socket or splice 


VHEN YOU NEED PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


SPECIFY union-formed 


AGE February, 1943 


With unrivalled skill, through dies of 


ont 
rat $. 


cocncerreonenensennnNrenae 


WAR PRODUCTION 
EXCELLENCE WILL BRING 
POST WAR PLUS VALUE 


FOR PEACE! 


As never before, with ever-increasing skill, our crafts- 
men are producing iough steel tendons for fighting 
machines. Before there can be war machines, however, 
ores, oil, coal and stone must be mined. Steel and metals 
must be made, lumber logged, war plants constructed 
and fitted. Then there must be highways, seaports and 
airports hewn out of the earth onl the globe. 

Think! Try to imagine what a ieatibeen, hopeless, 
man-killing job it would be without modern wire rope 
to do die digging, shoveling, 
other burdensome tasks. 
wire rope with great care. 
UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 

2130 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Tulsa © Houston @¢ Sale — ‘ua © New Orleans 
Monahans * Ashland, K e Atlanta 


countless 
Then resolve to use your 


hoisting and 


Chicago « 
Portland 
C-43 


"THE ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 

















Enlarged reproduction free on request 


Servant of Freedom 


Mighty servant of all America is 
the Construction Industry. Its 
strength is the strength of our 
great quarries, mines and forests. 
Its driving power comes from our 
extensive oil wells and factories 

.and from the minds of men who 
dream of making an ever better 
world. 

Now during war, Construction 
marches only against the enemy... 
but with Victory, Construction will 
again bring progress in its train. 

Already the Construction Indus- 
try has brought us vast networks 
of highways, bridges and airports 

to help free men from barriers 


of distance, time and transporta- 





tion costs massive dams are 
making low-cost electricity avail- 
able to more and more millions, 
lifting old burdens . . . vast aqua- 
ducts and sanitation systems are 
contributing to our people’s health. 

Vith the return of peace, Con- 
struction will bring in its train ever 
new and greater contributions to- 
ward the better life for all. 

* * * 
Wickwire Rope is proud of the 
privilege of helping the Construc- 
tion Industry in its engineering 


accomplishments . . . in quarries, 


on highways, in the building of 


dams, bridges, and structures of 


all kinds. 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Worcester, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Chattanooga, Houston, Abilene, Texas, Seattle. Export Sales Department: New York City WwW [¢ 








A CHALLENGE 


The present shortage of steel, and 
of wire rope, challenges each 
member of the Construction In- 
dustry to make each length ot 
wire rope now in service last 
longer than ever before. Every 
man who uses or handles wire 
rope can help. 

We will be glad to furnish free 
copies of the helpful book ‘Know 
Your Ropes,”’ which pictures the 
right and wrong ways to use wire 
rope. TAKE UP THE CHAL- 
LENGE—WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY—AND MAKE SURE 
ANY NEW MEN KNOW THE 
RIGHT WAYS. ... Address 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| Hheee is Why the Belts You Use 
Should be Built with the 


CONCAVE SIDE / fame 


A very simple test (pictured above) will show you the great importance of 
the Concave side. To make this test, take any V-Belt and bend it as it bends in 
going around its pulley. With your fingers, grip the sides of the bending belt. 
You will feel those sides change shape. Fig. 1, (on the right) shows what this 
shape-change does to a straight-sided V-Belt. Note the out-bulge of the sides. 




















Now look at Figure 2. There you see how differently the same shape-change 
affects a V-Belt built with the patented Concave side. The Concave side merely 
becomes straight—and this makes the bending belt exactly fit its sheave groove. 
There is no side-bulge. This means that wear is distributed evenly over the whole 
side of the belt—insuring longer life! Also, the whole side of the belt uniformly 
gtips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads are carried without slippage— 
a real saving in belts—which conserves one of the nation’s vital resources—rubber! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ES” .o: DRIVES 









AT 


Chicago, New York City Atlanta, Georgia Los Angeles, Cal. Denver, Colo. 
549 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 2240 East Washington Blvd 999 South Broadway 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 1090 Bryant Street 
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More tonnage of better-broken coal 
HERCULES PERMISSIBLES 





Even in the middle of a drive for more production, it’s 


HERCULES PERMISSIBLES 


worth while to check up and make sure you're using the 





ieee : ° : : : Approximate No. of Cartridge 
permissible that will give you the most coal in the right sizes. a" = 9 Cantdions Strength 


per 100 Ibs. Percent 





Whether you want more lump cr more fines; whether 





For Lump Coal 


you're shooting for hand loading or mechanical loading; Red H*C 276 | 29.5 
ee maniac ia Soas ‘ = it) ig a Red H* D 316 22 
there is a Hercules Permissible that will shoot your coal Rai H*F 386 135 

: . —_ F £07 

the way you want it. Hercoal* C-1 400 Less than 5 c, 

ae Hereoal* D 450 About S98 > idge 
° ‘ ; F . . srcoal* F-] 500 8 reng 1 
Our advice and assistance in selecting the permissible Hercoal outed medio: 




















best suited for different veins has increased the tonnage For Rock or 
o) Fine Coal 

of properly-broken coal in many mines. The table, at right, Red H*B 280 32 

. . ; : : 5 > Collier C* 320 21 
will give you a general idea of the types of Hercules Per- 

se . ‘abl \ if ; a duet For Wet Work 
missibles available. word from you will bring more eecenil* A 200 18 
detailed information. Hercogel* 2 210 16 





B-40 





HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


936 KING STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





—— 
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% As America’s precious production hours 
tick away, make each count to its fullest in 
stoker coal tonnage. The American Rolling 
Ring Crusher splits the coal, assuring uni- 
form sizes for either stoker or pulverized 
coal burning. You get greater range of reduc- 
tion, extreme simplicity of operation and a 
reduction in power requirements. These 
crushers serve for years with negligible re- 
placement and maintenance costs. 


The American Rolling Ring Crusher is built 
in many sizes and each unit is arranged to 
meet the particular requirements of each 
application. Compactness is an installation 
advantage—external adjustment, easy accessi- 
bility, and exceptional power are production 


advantages. Investigate now. 





AMERICAN PULVERIZER 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Why you get 
Splitting Ac- 
tion Instead of 
Crushing 


@ Patented revers- 
ible manganese 
steel SHREDDER RINGS are found only in the 
American Relling Ring Crusher. 





The Rings have twentv cutting edges or teeth and 

are designed to maintain their outward position 

by centrifugal force at specific speeds. In contact 

with solid metal the rings are 

momentarily dflected from their 

"%y usual course because they are free 

tt, to swing back out of position. No 

shear pins or other safety devices 
that require attention. 


eer 
» ®ve 
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ye Wag 
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OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
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To Speed Production and 


Cut Costs —4 Ways! 
the 


WEIGHTOMETER — 


Merrick Weightometers are used by leading tonnage pro- 
ducers to speed up as they 
—weigh all coal from mines to washing plants 
—weigh coal after cleaning 
—weigh waste and rejects 
—check tonnage payments. 


You can apply WEIGHTOMETERS to existing belt con- 
veyors —or obtain WEIGHTOMETERS complete with 
short pivoted conveyors for use where space is limited. 





For increased handling accuracy and speed—at less cost— 
investigate Merrick Weightometers NOW. 


os BULLETIN CA-375 UPON REQUEST 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., PASSAIC, N.J., U.S.A. 























Makes A Mailing CLICK ? 


Advertising men agree—the list is more than half the story. 








McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing power. They offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of major markets, including new personnel and 
plants. Selections may be made to fit your own special requirements. 


New names are added to every McGraw-Hill list daily. List revisions 
are made on a twenty-four hour basis. And all names are guaranteed 
accurate within two per cent. 





In view of present day difficulties in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market coverage you need and want, 
Ask for more detailed information today. You'll probably be sur- 
prised at the low over-all cost and the tested effectiveness of these 
hand-picked selections. 

} 








"Me GRAW- HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 








Direct Mail 
Division 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. | 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Slit It Open 


and SEE 
the Difference 


Cable for the internal wiring of mining equipment looks 
pretty much the same, but there are several sound reasons 
why Rockbestos A.V.C. Mining Cable gives permanent per- 
formance in cutters, loaders and locomotives—reasons why 
it won't bake out and crack under overloads, high ambient 





temperatures, or vibration—reasons why it won’t bloom, 
swell, flow or rot from contact with oil, grease or alkalies— 
reasons why it won’t ignite, burn or carry flame. 


A jack-knife and a sample of the cable are all the equipment 
you need to see for yourself why Rockbestos A.V.C. Mining 
Cable has been increasing production and reducing unnec- 
essary maintenance ever since we introduced it to the coal 
mining industry almost 14 years ago. Send for a sample and 
dissect it yourself. Rockbestos Products Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1102, New Haven, Conn. 


ORDER FROM THESE JOBBERS— SPECIFY "ROCKBESTOS A. V. C.” 
BECKLEY, W. VA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Beckley Mach. & Elec. Co. Banks-Miller Supply Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LOTHAIR, KY. 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. Mine Service Co. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. MIDDLESBORO, KY. 
Superior-Sterling Co. Rogan & Rogan Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Upson-Walton Co. Upson-Walton Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. 
Evansville Elec. & Mfg. Co. SCRANTON, PA. 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. Penn. Elec. Engineering Co. 
Fairmont Supply Co. WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 
Williamson Supply Co. 


ROCKBESTOS A.V.C. 


The Cable with Permanent Insulation 


122 different 
permanently insulated 
wires, cables and cords 


developed by 
Rockbestos for industries 


Ve 
(ia | 
a nor eacetos 


iy \ . 
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Severe operating conditions 
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A Take a sample of Rockbestos A.V.C. Mining Cable, slit 
open the slick- finished, heavy, heatproof, fireproof asbes- 
tos braid (a) which is resistant to moisture, oil, grease, 

alkalies, and accurately diametered to fit bushings, and you’ll find beneath 

a firewall of felted asbestos (b) a permanent heat-barrier against high am- 



















bient temperatures. 








Then cut through this felted asbestos wall (b), peel it 
back, and see the Shigh-dielectric moisture-resistant 
varnished cambric tape (c) it protects from heat, flame 
and oxidation. Notice too, the uniform coverage of the tapes, helically 
applied like the felted asbestos to assure perfect and permanent centering 
of the conductor in the insulation. 












Now unwind the varnished cam- 
bric tapes (c) which will peel easily, 
and you’ll see the obvious advan- 
tage of multi-layer tape application 
not one thickness, but many. An 
under the tapes you'll also see a 
second felted asbestos wall (d) the inner heat-barriet which completes the 
protection of the varnished cambric. 








Finally, slit and peel back 
this felted asbestos wall (d) 
which prevents conductor- 
heating overloads from 
breaking down the varnished 
B cambric and won’t burn even 

when exposed to copper- 
melting arcs, and you'll see 
the paper separator (e) that keeps the conductor clean of insulation and 
makes stripping easy. And that completes the story of Rockbestos A.V.C. 
the cable with permanent insulation. 
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(— Shaking Screens Coal Washers 


Car Hauls, Picking Tables Bins, Bin Gates 
Car Retarders Loading Booms, Loading Chutes 
Settling Tank, Grizzlies Revolving Screens 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Flanged Lip Screen Plates 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
Sand and Gravel Screening and Washing Machinery 





MANUFACTURING CO. - WELLSTON, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 25 YEARS 





alll Kyle aed Cab Halling Equine 


























SEE ey 


PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS 


Manufactured exactly to your specifications 
Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 
wanted with any size perforation desired. 
Wecan promptly duplicate your present screens at lowest prices. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 West 21th Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Canal 1459 


















BLACK DIAMOND COAL CRUSHERS 





McLANAHAN BUILDS A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY COAL 
CRUSHING REQUIREMENT! WRITE FOR DATA. 


McLANAHAN AND STONE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1835 HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 
























it PUMPS 24 hours a day 
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The keynote of the dependable 
G & R Mine Gathering Pumps is 
the word "simplicity". Because of 
greater simplicity (only one moving 
part—the impeller), these Self- 
Priming Centrifugals will pump 
more water, more continuous hours, 
per dollar invested than any other 
type. No valves to clog; no cylin- 
der liners to be cut out; no gears, 
cams, levers, etc., to wear, break, 
or cause trouble. Pumps operate 
at motor speed. Capacities up to 
220 GPM; heads up to 125 ft. Our 
engineering department will survey 
your requirements and make recom- 
mendations or write for Bulletin 
MP-2. It's free. 


See our catalog data in Coal Mining Catalogs 


THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 


with no ‘shut downs" 






IN WEST VIRGINIA 


the Koppers Com- 
pany are replacing 
old pumps as they 
wear out with G & R 
self-priming centrifu- 
gal mine gathering 
pumps. At the Helen, 
Stanaford, Kimball, 
Stotesbury and Kop- 
perstown Mines 36 
G & R Pumps of 
varying capacities 
are daily proving 
their simplicity and 
dependability. 































Distributors in all 
principal Mining Areas. 





MANSFIELD, OHIO 





MAN-power..... “MP” 


It takes Man-Power to make modern organization 
and equipment effective. The Man-Power of the 
industry served by COAL AGE is the experi- 
enced personnel included among the 12,000 sub- 
scribers of this paper. If your organization needs 
MAN-power, you can locate the best man, or 
men, available through a Position Vacant Ad- 
vertisement in the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
of COAL AGE. 


































7) HENDRICK 

See Carbondale 1600 

NS}}) ee P 

NYS) \)))) wid 

NS) PERFORATED PLATE 

ILS ~ . 

Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 
Any perforation 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. ar 
4] DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. hi 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Please Consult Telephone Directory. 
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The greatest help a coal mini 


* YOU want to make sure of getting your certificate. of compe- 
tency—sure of winning a bigger job with bigger pay, get 


man can have— 


Beard’s great books today and put them to work for you. 


In these three books you have a practical, always-on-the-job 
guide that will help you solve the problems you face every day, 


show you what to do, tell you why it should be done. 


Beard's 


Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers! 





? 
d 


volumes — $7.50, 


payable in 


monthly payments 





SHESE 


books 


explain 


what a 


must know in 
become a mine inspector, a mine foreman, assistant foreman, 


man 


order 


fireboss, hoisting engineer, safety engineer, shot-firer, etc. 


to 


They give you complete and authoritative information about air 


and 


gases, 


explosives, 


safety 


requirements 


and methods, 


me- 


chanics, engines, hoisting, drainage, pumping, ventilation, timber- 
ing, instruments, and every other detail that the practical mining 


ma 


er 


WI 


} 


cor 


n must know. 


Can you answer these questions— 


rived from such 

thods ? 

a miner live in air 
which the oxygen 
ntent is reduced to 

7 per cent? 

duties imposed 
foremen by 


five 
mine 
wats 


time can an 
gine of 40 effective 
. pump 4,000 cu. ft. 
water from a shaft 
60 feet deep? 
t are the 
nd disadvantages of a 
soline pump, an air 
mp and an electrical 
mp 


what 


advantages 


is the estimated 
nnage per acre, per 
tt of thickness, for 
tuminous coal? 


ese are but a few 
the more than 2000 
iestions given in Beard’s 
ks together with full 
rect answers. Hundreds 
men have used this 
hod to prepare for 
higher, better jobs. You 


met 


Cal 
B 
use 


Th 


Car 


al 


ions but as 


too, if you have the 
ird books and plan to 
them systematically. 
y are the best invest- 


ment that a mining man 


make—not only as an 
tor passing examina- 
practical 


reference volumes on 


ey 


V 


/, McGRAW-HILL 
ON- APPROVAL COUPON 


COAL AGE - 


ryday mining 
problems. 


opera- 


is meant by splitting the 


“aN: 


t 


INE 


AMINATION 
Questions 


AND 


ANSWERS 


air current and what are the advantages 












Examine these 
books for 10 
days on 
approval 


No expense— 
No obligation 


Small monthly 
payments if 
you keep them! 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Beard’s Mine Examination Questions 


Send m 

ind Answers, 3 \ 
ll pay $7.50 at the 
ot wanted [ Ww 


*OSitiol 





e, charges pre 


paid 


olumes, for 


10 days’ 


three 


February, 1943 


examination 


f $1 50 in ten days and $2 


If satisfactory 
00 per montl 


volumes postpaid 
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A Sand Pump is only a link in a chain ina 
coal washing plant, but it can be a strong link 
if it embodies the following features as does 
the Goyne: 


1. Ease of inspection of all wearing parts. All in- 
ternal portions are immediately accessible after 
removing only the rear head of the pump. No 
suction or discharge piping is disturbed. 


2. The one packing box of the pump is subjected 
only to suction pressure and is readily kept clean 
by a low pressure clear water line. Long packing 
and shaft sleeve life is assured. 


3. Impeller clearance is adjusted while the pump 
is running, insuring constant pump capacity so 
essential for uniform washing. 


4. There are twenty-eight possible nozzle assem- 
bly combinations for each standard pump. Wash- 
ery designers like this “‘adaptability feature” as it 
helps them out of tight places and simplifies 


piping. 
5. We carry the spare parts stock. Order your 


replacements when needed. Reduce your in- 
ventory by using Goyne Process Pumps. 


All inquiries receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


THE GOYNE STEAM PUMP CO. 


ASHLAND, PA. 

































BELT LACING 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 





“JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT" 


ALLIGATOR 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

| 

| STEEL BELT sega 

| World famed in general serv- steel, ““Monel Metal’’ and non- 


ice for strength and long life. A magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


| FLEXCO | Ei) _ 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts magnetic and abrasion resisting 





















A U-bolt firm- 
















lv ocks ve > of all thicknesses, makes a tight alloys. 
: lock together butt joint of great strength and By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
the body and bonnet of durability. Compresses belt ends damaged conveyor belting can be 
ee Sane ‘ between toothed cupped plates. returned to satisfactory service. 
Fairbanks U-Bolt Gate Valve Templates and FLEXCO Clips The extra length gives a long 
' , a i speed application. 6 sizes. Made grip on edges of rip or patch. 
making a pressure-tight joint and add- in steel, ‘Monel Metal’, non- Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
; fa é are used. For complete 
ing strength to the body. By removing only : information ask for 


Bulletin F-100. 


two nuts the valve can be easily and quickly Sold by supply houses 








everywhere 





taken apart for inspection or cleaning. ; 
To prevent freezing or clogging above bonnet e: > of FLEXIBLE STEEL 

threads and permit draining back into body, | . _f* LACING CO. 
it has relief slots in bonnet bushing. 4638 Lexington St 
exington St. 


To insure a tight seat and permit repacking | Chicago, Ill. 


under pressure without leakage, seat is above —_——— 







































stem threads. This also prevents sediment reach- 
ing and scoring seating surfaces. | 
| 


Mathematics made plain 


The heavy rolled-bronze stem has more than | —gnd easy to learn—and amusing 


five full-cut Acme threads always in contact with 











bonnet. Body and bonnet are made of high-test HAT is the purpose. completely realized. of this new mathematics text. 
° . ae | The authors begin (with a humorous story) right on the edge of the 
Iron with an average strength of 38.000 lbs. per | Unknown where arithmetic can no longer show the way. After a thorough 
. | course in algebra they take vou on a survey or the highlights of trigo- 
8q- | nometry. analytic geometry. more advanced algebra. and calculus, with a 


seasoning touch or the theory ot numbers. The style is light, the expla- 


Double-taper wedge, with knife edge, cuts | nations are detailed and the book makes highly interesting reading. 
wou tor tot ont tint LIWENG MATHEMATICS 
| 


These are but a few of the By R. S. Underwood and Fred W. aa ty 
advantages of U-Bolt Valve 0417. 2 if 
Made for 150 lbs. steam, 225 Ibs. 






Sparks, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 365 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


gas and liquid pressures, in sizes ERE is just the book for: Those who 
1’ ” ~ Ee . : have met with initial failure in trying 
5 to 4”. Sold by distributors to master the intricacies of the subject; 


-vervwhe | and now, as adults, can be expected to 
ony where. make real headway when the subject is 
ae 4 | presented as a fascinating pastime. 
Write for booklet No. 30. Those who ‘took to it’ readily when first 


presented; and now wish to pick up the 
The Fairbanks Compan 


threads and go on to higher mathematics,— 
388 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. | 


the calculus and number. theory. 

In this book you will find drama, zest, 
humor, surprise, challenge and human in- 
terest. 


10 DAYS TRIAL—SEND THIS COUPON 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Underwood and Sparks’ Living Mathematics for 10 days’ examination oD 
approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage raid on cash orders.) 


_FAIRBAN es Bi cas enon anette Tee 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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They called it 

“Devils Water’... 
but it didn't harm 
this MORRIS Pump 


See any wear on the impeller or casing of this 
MORRIS Pump? 





The photograph was made on | 


opening the pump after 19 years of handling acid | 


mine water... “the worst in our section of Pennsyl- 
vania’’, said the mine superintendent. No repairs or 
replacements were needed anywhere on the pump. 


This is the kind of performance that MORRIS Pump 
users are accustomed to, even in difficult operating 
conditions, for MORRIS Pump construction, like 
MORRIS Pump design, is based on 78 years of ex- 
perience in building for the “hard-to-handle” services. 





Another Morris Pump type... . 










MORRIS MACHINE BALDWINSVILLE 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


COAL AGE February, 1943 


Heavy Duty Material-Handling Pump | 











LUBRICATE YOUR 
MACHINES while 


they are running! 


LINCVLN 
Centro-matiC 
LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


lubricates all bearings 
from a single source 


UT production delays and lower your lubrication and 
maintenance costs by equipping your machines with 
Lincoln CENTRO-MATIC Lubricating Systems. 


These modern lubricating systems are easily install- 
ed on new or old machines. They make it possible for ali 
bearings on a machine to be lubricated from a single source, 
and machines can be run day and night without taking 
time-out for lubrication service. 


A Centro-Matic System is a centralized system consist- 
ing of a number of Centro-Matic injectors—one for each 
bearing —and a suitable Lincoln pump for delivering the 
lubricant under pressure to the injectors, 


The injectors may be grouped at one location or mount- 
ed separately at each bearing. In either arrangement only 
a single lubricant supply line is required. 


The lubricant pump may be hand or power operated. 
Power operated systems may be semi-automatic or full- 
automatic. 


In an installation of the type illustrated above, a man 
can stand beside a machine, pull a lever back and forth a 
few times, and a predetermined amount of lubricant will be 
delivered through a centralized system to each bearing on 
the machine. Write for Bulletin No. 888. 


ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 


for high achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment has 
been conferred upon the Lincoln 
Engineering Company. It serves 
as inspiration toward greater and 
greater accomplishment until the 
time of finaland complete Victory. 
142-22A 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
BUILOERS OF LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LINCOLN 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


EMPLOYMENT e¢_ BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


2 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. 
See § on Box Numbers.) 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time “ 
the 


salaried Y 
above rates. 
PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 


vidua employment only), 


°° OPPORTUNITIES ° 


INFORMATION: 
BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 
DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


The advertising rate is $6.30 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7 inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. February 26th will appear in the March issue, subject to limitations of space available. 








POSITION WANTED 


FOREMAN 





desires position in Non Gaseous 


mine in Ohio, 20 years experience as miner 

also experienced in mechanical mines, Ira 
Hill, R. I. Martine Ferry, Ohio. 
FREE BULLETIN 

“TRADING POST” (January issue) 24 pages, 


4 x 9, indexed listing of over 70 kinds of 
ndustrial, structural and transportation used 
material and equipment including over four 
pages of items wanted. Write Iron & Steel 
Products, Inc., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.) Ill. 


WORK WANTED 





LARGE CREW of the best working men. Been 








working coal mines for many years before 
looking for steady work. Go anywhere, high 
references furnished Write Mancuso, 646 
Hegne Place, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFERED—WANTED 
Selling Agencies—Sales Executives H 
Salesmen—Additional Lines 

















OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 





HIGH GRADE bituminous coal Salesman. Man 

that can take full charge of sales of operat- 
ing company. Experienced in and familiar with 
es of Pittsburgh District coal. SW-204, Coal 
Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








FOR LEASE, on tonnage, stripping coal, sev- 
eral hundred acres, all or part, Coal is high 
grade by product type, having analysis as fol- 


lows: Moisture 1.5, Vol. 29.7, Car. 61.6, Ash 
7.2, Sulphur 0.8, Phos. .008 Fusion 2900°F. 


Property has been completely tested. Location 
near Connellsville Region. Write BO-660, Coal 
Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





180 H. P. FAIRBANKS MORSE Diesel engine. 

Direct connected to 125 K. W. 250 Volt D. Cc. 
Westinghouse generator. With all starting and 
switchboard equipment, including an I, T. E 
Automatic reclosing circuit breaker, A-1 condi- 
tion. Olin Abbuhl, North Webb St., Ext., Alli- 
ance, Ohio—Phone 8-1591. 


GOODMAN ar 





d Jeffery Cutter and Locomotive 


Parts, Joy Loader, Bradford Breaker Outfit, 
our 12 Cubic Yard Sidedump Railroad Cars, 
Two Skips or ages, Hoisting Engines, Steel 
Headframse With Sheaves FS-205, Coal Age, 
30 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














DIAMOND CORE DRILLING, 
More than sixty gasoline, 
drills, suitable for any job. 


for any mineral. 
steam and electric 
OUR SPECIALTY— 
Satisfactory cores 
reasonable. 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING CO. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. Est. 


testing tituminous coal lands. 
Prices very 


| 
| 
| 
| guaranteed, 
| 
| 






ELECTRIC SHOVEL 


rucks 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 years’ experience 
13484 S. Brainard 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEI 


PI 


A REAL PURCHASE OPPORTUNITY! 


614-71 yard, Bucyrus 320-B; R. R. 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WE LOOK INTO THE 


By using Diamond Core Drills. We 
drill for Limestone, Gypsum, Talc, 
Fire Clay, Coal and all other min 
erals 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Sale 


LOADING MACHINE 


Two 250-Volt, DC, 35 H.P., 
Reliance Motors for 5 BU 
Machines 


S. A. Dobbs, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. Co 
808 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


265-J 


Joy Loadir 





irame 














WANTED 


seeeeeneeenene 

















STATION M 











—-TRANSFORMERS- 


TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


in operating condition or burnt out. 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition. 
We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE 
We invite your inquiries 
THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 


Mail us list 


YEAR 


Since 1912 CINCINNATI, OHIO 








WANTED! 
16, 20, 24 or 30 cubic yard 

AIR DUMP CARS— 
Any quantity, type, make or location. 
Also 10 to 30-ton Gas or Diesel Locos. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

38 years’ experience 

13484 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, Iinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


Wanted 


GENERATOR SET 


Steam Engine Generator 
pounds steam pressure. 


W-201, Coal Age 


set, for 1 


700 KW, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 vol 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


It, 
20 








HIGH PRICES 


Send us your list of machine tools, 
electric motors or other idle equipment 
for prompt action. 

GEORGE GALES 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 


replaced equipment. 


AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING 
& RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Complete plants or surplus and 




















~ Tel——-CHelsea 3-3600 100 West Monroe Street 
CULM BANK with approximately 20,000 tons ' San 2. 22 
f24« coal, about 9% ash. One-half mile 
R. R. Siding. Joe Pulici, Hawley, Pa. 
ae oleae ey ae Wanted ‘ S299 oe . 
ee ‘Opportunity” Advertising: 
WANTED i 
LOADER Think 
oie ‘ One used 24” to 42” gauge mine pit car 
COAL MINES—Wanted by strong financial loader similar to the Je ffrey 58c. “SEARCHLIGHT” 
4 participation in developed properties . 
ydernization or increase of prody ti rn. | W-202, Coal Age Fi 
oke < be = Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St., | 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. irst 
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REBUILT EQUIPMENT—READY TO SHIP 


MINING — 
Cr-6 Sullivan 250 v. 
CE-7 Sullivan Shoriwall’ 250 v. 6’ bar 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
6 ton Atlas 220 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 36” ga. 

10 ton Milwaukee GASOLINE 
ROTARY CONVERTERS 
1—500 kw. G.E., type HC-8, 600 volt, 900 

rpm, complete with transformers and 
switchboards 
200 kw. G.E. 275 v. DC 900 rpm complete 
with transformers. 
TRANSFORMERS—1 ph. 60 cy. 
3—-1500 kva, 22000, 6600 Pgh. 
3—-150 kva, 22000 Ry _ 


1—100 kva, £200, 220/110 West. 
2—-75 kva, 2200, 220 Burke 3 ph. 
2—50 kva, 2300, 220/440 G.E. 1 ph. 
3—50 kva., 11430/6600, 550 Al. Ch. 
3—50 kva, 6600, 575 G.E. 
1—59 kva, 2200, 220 Burke 
3—50 kva, 2200, 110/220 West. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
1—3 HP. Farrel-Herringbone double re- 
duction ratio 6 to 1. 
1—5 HP. Boston single reduction ratio 


17—8 HP. Tate Jones worm gear 36 to l 
ratio. 
3 a = D.QO. James spur gear 840 to 30 








T- 10 ‘HP. Horsburg double reduction ra- 





tio 6 to l. | 
2—20 HP. Sturtevant ratio 14.5 to 1. | 
5—60 HP. Poole Eng. Co. 5% to 1 ratio. 
1—150 HP. Falk Co. ratio 7.31 to 1 


1~450 HP. Kerr Reduction 3800 to 720 





rpm 
1—150 HP. R.D. Nuttal ratio 1.6 to 1. 








M. G. SETS—SYNCHRONOUS SLIPRING MOTORS—3 ph. 60 cy. 
~ ™ West. 600 v. DC 600 rpm, 220/ 
. No. HP Make Type Volts Rpm 
190 ke, West. 275 v. DC 600 rpm. 2300/ 1 1500 * Allis. Chal. ANY 2200 485 
or - ~ 46 1 700 G.E, MT-432 2200 393 
“ae ee ee 400 West CW 2200/550/2-0 435 
a 1 400 West CW-967A 220-440 1170 
A.C. GENERATOR—3 ph. 1 300 G.E I-M 220--440 600 
60 cy. 1 260 Bur EMV-65 220-440 600 
219 kva. G.E. 2200/440/220 v. 200 rpm. 3 250 G - I-M i 550 600 
HOISTS 3 250 G.E I-M 2200 /220/440 600 
25 HP. Thomas 18” face 20” dia. 3 200 G.E I-M 2200/220/440 600 
40 HP. Single drum AC 220/3/60. 1 200 G.E I-M 2200 514 
100 HP. Lidgerwood 2 drum AC or DC 1 200 West CW-956A 2200 690 
senee ; 1 150 GE I-M 220/440 900 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 1 100 West Cl 220/440 1750 
4x3 Harris, 320 rpm. 1 75 West. Cl 220/440 860 
4x4 Weinman, 500 gpm. 
6x6 Gould, bronze, 1300 gpm. | 
8x8 Weinman, bronze. } SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS—3 ph. 60 cy. 
5x6 Hayton, 750 gpm. | 
= —— 7 o- . HP Volts Make Type Speed 
6x6 American, 1000 gpm., bronze. a o« , -_ me 
AR Wei - eur 500 2200/440/220 West. Cs 720 
baaaeieaton esr cider tienen - 400  2200/440/220. West. cs 500 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 450 2200/440/220 West. cs 60 
50 kw. 250 V. D.C. Generator direct con- 400 2200/440/220 West. cs 606 
, gg = to py prnigre eee _— 350 2200/440/220 West cs 450 
50 kw. West. 220/3/60 Ames STEA ; poe aa Sree ai 2 
75 kw. G.E. 220/3/60 Bessemer GAS. 300 = 2200/440/220 West. oS 400 
75 kva. Allis Chal. 220/3/60 dir. con. 200 2200/440/220 West. cs 250 
14x14 Steam Engine 200 220/440 West CS 580 
80 kw. West. 250 V. Belted 110 Bessemer 200 2200 West. Cs 870 
GAS. Pee .E = 575 
225 kw. Elec. Machy. 2300/3/60 Ideal 150 550/220/440 —< KT-562 “a 


TURBINE 
l1—Kerr Steam Turbine 450 BHP 3800 


} 
STEAM. é | 150 220/440 
rpm., 5” intake 12” exhaust with Kerr | 


Reduction Unit 3800 to 720 rpm., 115= | g air. Morse #11% 3 

pressure. | x 215 i 
1—1000 kw. G.E. Turbo 6600/3/60 150# | . oo 

Pres 9 


SCALES 


— 
beams (2—2002 ea. 1—50 lbs.) platform 16% 


-Howe Scales 3 beams—platform 14%4x22. 


_ DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. . . . . PITTSBURGH, PA. 













30—Arch Bar Sides 


FOR SALE 


30 ORE CARS 


CAPACITY 100,000 POUNDS 


Wrought Steel Wheels 


Recently removed from service 








20—M.C.B. Equipped 





AVAILABLE FOR 


iwc.| DULIEN 





Steam and Electric Locomotives; Passenger, 
™| Baggage, Mail and Freight Cars; Snow 
Sweepers; Locomotive Cranes; Rail and Rail 

a =) 


Accessories; ete. 


7 ) 414 First Avenue South Seattle, Washington 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


500 KW WEST. SYN. 275 V., 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, Pedestal type, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 

300 KW G.E. SYN. 575 V. HCC, 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 
1200 RPM, form P, 2300-4000 V. Transformers. 

200 KW AL-CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, Pedestal type, 2300/4000 V. **Translormers. 

150 KW G.E. SYN. 275 V. HCC, 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 
1200 RPM, form P, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 

150 KW WEST. SYN. 275 V., 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 


MOTOR GENERATORS 


300 KW G.E. SYN., 275 V., 2300/4000 V. 3 Ph., 60 
Cy., 720 RPM, 80% P.F. Manual Switchgear. 

250 KW G.E. SYN., 275 V., 2300/4000 V. 3 Ph., 
60 Cy., 720 RPM, 80% P.F. Manual Switchgear. 

200 KW G.E. IND., 600 V., 2300/4000 V., 3 Ph., 
60 Cy., 1200 RPM. Manual Switchgear. 

200 KW R.W. SYN., 275 V. 2300/4000 V., 3 Ph., 
60 Cy., 900 RPM, 80% P.F. Manual Switchgear. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


10-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 907-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga. 
10-T WESTGHE, 500 V., 907-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga. 
10-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 917-C Mts., 36"-44” Ga. 
10-T WESTGHE V., 917-C Mts., 36"-44” Ga. 
s-T JEFFREY, » MH-85 Mts., 24”-36" Ga 
8-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 906-C Mts., 36"-44” Ga 
8-T WESTGHE, 500 V., 906-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga 
6-T JEFFREY, 250 V., MH-88 Mts., 36”-42” Ga 
6-T JEFFREY, 500 V., MH-88 Mts., 36”-42” Ga. 
6-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 904-C Mts., 36"-42” Ga. 
5-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 902-B Mts., bn Ga. 
4-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 902-C Mts., G. 

4-T GOODMAN, 250 V., 42-1 Mts., 40". 44” Ga. 


Each unit listed above is owned by us and 
is available now for immediate purchase. 


WALLACE £. KIRK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


501 Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











GENERATORS 


-KW G. E. M-G set, 500 volt 
KW Steam plant, 250 volt 

KW Ridgway M-G set, 250 volt 
'-KW West. M-G set, 250 volt 


LOCOMOTIVES 
13-Ton Goodman, 250 volt, 48” Gage 
8-Ton West. 65, 250 volt, 42” Gage 

- 6-Ton West. 904-C, 250 & 500 volt, 
4 


6-Ton G.E, 823, 250 volt, 44” Gage 








* MINING EQUIPMENT READY FOR DELIVERY * 


Many other items in stock. Let us know your needs—We buy, sell and trade. 


ALL-STATE EQUIPMENT CO.. Ine. 
x LOGAN, 


CUTTING MACHINES 
2-CA Goodman, 250 volt 
2—12-AA Goodman, 250 volt 
CE-7 Sullivans, 250, 500 & 220 volt 
16— 12-G3 Goodman, 220 volt A. C. Motors 
6—212-G3 Goodman, 220-440 volt, A.C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
" Scotdale Double roll coal crusher 
Pack coal tipple complete with all ma 
chinery, motors and magnetic starters just 
i as rele ased from service. First class con- 
42 & dition. 
D.C. Motors % to 50-HP. 
A.C. Motors 1 to 2s0-HP 





W. VA. PHONE 884 * 

















February, 1943 


LOCOMOTIVE 


I—American 41 ton, standard gauge, 
saddle tank, cylinders 14 x 22, steam 
brakes. 


ROLL CRUSHER 
I—Link Belt 24 x 24 single roll coal 
Crusher, new condition. 


DRYER 


I—Vulcan 7' x 55' single shell Dryer. 
A. J. O'NEILL 
Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Philadelphia Phone: Madison 8300 


ITT 
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6 YD. STRIPPER SHOVEL 


200-B Bucyrus 6 years old. 75 
ft. Boom, 60 ft. Dipper stick, 
6 yd. Dipper Steam Shovel. 


LIGHT PLANT 
4 KW Kohler 120 V—Gasoline Lighting 


nt. 
° DIESEL DRAGLINES 


3W 4W & 5W Monighan Walkers, 90 
to 110 ft. booms. 

3 Yd. P.&H. 800, 97’ boom. 

2¥%2 Yd. 48B Bucyrus 80’ boom. 

2 Yd. 750 Lima, 60’ boom, 

AIR COMPRESSORS: 


(7) Steam 66 ft., 300 ft., 600, 1000 & 1940 ft. 


(12”) Belted, 360, 67 870, 10000, 1300 ft. 
(12) Diesel 105, 315, 520, 676 & 1000 ft. 

(6) Electric, 1300, 1500, 2200, 2600, 5000 ft. 
(14) Gasoline, 110, 160, 220, 310 & 370 ft. 


COAL CRUSHERS: 

Jeffrey Single Roll 18x18, 24x24 & 30x30 

Link Belt 26x24 Double Roll Crusher 

HYDRAULIC CARWHEEL PRESSES: 

100 Ton, 150 Ton, 300 Ton, 300 & 400 Ton Cald- 
well - Niles - Wood - Watson Stillman 

RUBBER CONVEYOR BELTS: 

1000’ 60”, 600’ 30”, 300’ 20”, 1600’ 42”, 900° 48”, 

1450’ 36”, 1200’ 24”, 900’ 18”, 600’ 16”, 350’ 14”. 

CONVEYOR PARTS: 

Idlers, Heads & Tail Pulleys, Steel Frames, Trip- 


per, etc., 14 In., 60 In. Large Stock here. 

SYNC. MOTOR GENERATORS & ROTARYS: 
100 KW Ridgway 1200 RPM 3/60/2300/250-275 
150 KW G.E. 1200 RPM 3/60/2200-250-275 
200 KW Ridgway 900 RPM 3/60/2200-250-275 
3—100 KW G.E. 275 v. 1200 RPM Rotarys 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Whitcomb 24 ga. New Batteries 

2—4 ton G.E. 30 in. ga. 


3—5 ton Mancha 30 in. ga. 

4—5 ton G.E. 36 in. ga. 

3—T7 ton Goodman 36 ga. Battery & Trolley 

8—6 ton Baldwin Westgh. 42 ga. & 36 ga. 

TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Westinghouse 24 ga 

i—6 ton & 3—5 ton Goodman, 36 ga. 

3—6 ton Goodman 30 ga. 

4—6 ton Goodman 42 ga. 

5—6 ton Westinghouse 42 ga. 

2—8 ton Goodman 36 ga. 

10 ton Goodman 42 ga. & 13 ton Jeffrey 

VIBRATING SCREENS: 

9 Tyler Hummer 3x6, 4x5, 4x8 & 4x10 

2 Robins Gyrex 4x8 44 

4x12 Niagara, 3x8 L. B., 5x6 Simplex 

CARS: . 

120—4 ton 42 ga. S.D. Mine Cars 
60—Western 16-20-30 yd. Side Dump 

SHOVELS, CRANES & DRAGLINES: 

3 W 90’ Boom, 6 & 160’ Boom, Model 6150, 175’ 
Boom, Diesel, Monighan Walkers 

1 yd. K 30 Link Belt 50’ Boom Crane 

2 yd. Page 70’ Boom Diesel Dragline 

1% yd. Marion 450 Elec. Shovel 

1% yd. Lima Diesel Shovel & Dragline 

2 yd. Link Belt Elec. Shovel & Dragline 

25 ton Browning 50’ Boom Loco. Crane 

7 Conway 20A, 30A, 50A, 60 & 75 Muckers 

MINE LOADERS: 

Junior Joy 36 ga. Low Pan 

Conway 20 Mucker 

3—5 BU &7 BU 36 or 42 ga. Joy 

9—Goodman 200 & Jeffrey 441 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

5’x160’ Traylor Rotary Dryer 

100 HP G.E., 3/60/440 v.-900 RPM Elec. Motor 

6—Goodman 12CA & 12DA 6 ft. Cutters 

9x8 Sullivan Mine Compressors 

Clamshell Buckets %, 1 14% & 2 yd. Cap. 

30 ton & 12 ton Vulcan Std. Ga. Gas. Loco. 

WANTED TO BUY: 

Complete Mines—M.G. Sets, Locomotives, Com- 
pressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Crushers & Rotary 
Converters. Also Rails, Screens, Pumps, Cars, 
Mine Loaders & Mining Machines. 


Tidewater Equip. & Machy. Corp. 
305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
306-7 Beasley Building 


JOY LOADING MACHINES 


15—5-BU Joy Loading Machines, 250 volt. 


Just taken out of service and in excellent 


condition. Have been loading 450-ton of coal per shift. 


STEEL MINE CARS 


100—214-ton, 42” gauge, rotary dump mine cars in perfect operating condition. 
38”, length 122”, width 6132”, 


overall 


and cable reels. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


4—Goodman 15-ton Tandem Locomotives, type 132-O-4-T, 250 
Equipped with equalizers and 
42” and 44” 
25—6, 8, 10 and 15-ton completely rebuilt Jeffrey, Goodman 

General Electric and Westinghouse Locomotives. 


volt ball bearing motors. 


contactor control. Completely rebuilt. 


gauge. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Steel Tipples, Electric Hoists, Motor Generator Sets and Rotary 


Converters, all sizes. 


We Specialize in Buying Complete Mines That are Going Out 
of Business or From Receivers in Bankruptcy, Administrators 


of Estates, Etc. 


L. D. Phone-34 


Height 


length of body 98”, 90 cu. ft. level full, 4 
16” Timken Bearing Wheels, link and pin couplers, 4-wheel brakes, equipped with i 
car haul bracket on bottom, Toncan Copper Bearing Steel used in sides and ends. 


SHORTWALL MINING MACHINES 
15—Jeffrey 35-A, 50 H.P., 250 volt DC, 7%’ cutter bars. 
7—Sullivan CE-7 AC Shortwall Mining Machines, 714’ cutter bars, self-propelled trucks 


gauge. 


36” to 48” 





Frank J. Wolfe 


Terre Houte, Indiana 








LINK-BELT UNLOADING TOWER 





SUITABLE FOR COAL OR ORE 


GANTRY TYPE @ 


CAPACITY 750 T.P.H. 
RAIL SPAN 44° @ OVERALL HEIGHT 114° WIDTH 166' 
COMPLETE WITH WIRING AND 8 SELF-CONTAINED 


3 PHASE MOTORS AND BUCKET 


ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











PIPE—MACHINERY—GAS ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS — DIESELS—PUMPS 
Some Steam Engines and Boilers available only slightly above the metal price 


BRADFORD SUPPLY COMPANY 
WAYNE, WOOD COUNTY, OHIO 


Near Toledo 

















FOR SALE 


Model 125 Marion Electric Dragline, 
110’ boom, 4 yard bucket, 2300 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles. 


1—75A Lorain 114 yard gas shovel. 
1—Model 600A 1 yard P & H Combina- 
tion gas shovel with 50’ dragline 
boom and | yard Page drag bucket 
1—Model 480 Marion 2 yard steam shovel. 
1—Lima 60! 1% yard shovel front. 


1—4 yard Medium weight Bucyrus-Erie 
dragline bucket. 


Frank Swabb Equipment Company 
Hazleton, Pa. Telephone 3906 











Coal hopper with weigh pan and scale 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 


P. O. Box 1647 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Standard & Universal. 
AC & DC Rebuilt & Guaranteed. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


5 to 20 ton. 
STRIPPING SHOVELS 


M. G. SETS & ROTARY 
CONVERTERS 


PUMPS and FANS 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Hydraulic Wheel Presses 


Will buy, sell or exchange. 
What do you need? 


Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IRON and STEEL PIPE 
New and Used 


Large stocks, all sizes 
attractive prices 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








New and Guaranteed Tested Reconditioned 


STEEL PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


In Light Weight, Standard or Heavy 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
NAT'L STOCK YDS (ST CLAIR CO) ILL. 











150 Ton-Caldwell Hydraulic Wheel Press 
38" between Tie Bars 
2 Plunger Pump 








First Class Condition 
ARTHUR S. PARTRIDGE 


Ts 





February, 1943 + 





415 Pine, St. Louis H 


COAL AGE 
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Chain and #11416, 


MINING MACHINES 


both with cables. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Battery) 


5 T on Jeffrey 


storage battery 42 to 44” Ga. 





2—-12 G3 Goodman 220/3/60 AC 6’ Bar. > 
3—-12 AB Goodman 250 V. DC 6’ Bar. = ——. ott oe 
2—-35 B. Jeffrey 250 v. 6’ Bar #18972 with Bowdil ius ae . ve 


HIGH TORQUE WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 
(Wound Rotors) 


5 Ton Ironton Type E2, 36” Ga. oP K Make iy. Speed 
4 Ton Jeffrey 44” Ga. 200 (5) G.E. 00 600 
gi 150 (4) G.E. 2200 600 
(Haulage) 125 (1) GE 2200 600 
13 Ton Jeffrey 250 V. 40” 42” Ga. M.H. 110 Motors me 
8 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 36” Ga. SLIP RING & SQ. CG MOTORS 
6 Ton Whitcomb 250 V. 40/42” Ga. (3 ph. 60 cy.) 
MG SETS 3 ph. 60 cy. (Syn.) eo a“ 
, OF . 96 , : P Make Speed Wdé Type 
150 KW Ridgway 250 V. DC 2200 V. AC 900 RPM. Yh 205 . 2° 
150 KW West. 350 V as pa t 700 3.E. 393 S.R. MT 432 
»5 DC 2200 V. AC-1200 RPM. 400 West 500 sc Cs 
100 KW G.E. 550 V. DC 2200/3/60 AC 900 RPM. | 399 GE. 600 SR IM 
90 KW Al.Ch. 250 V. 2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 200 GE. 250 SR. MT 412 
ROTARY CONVERTERS 200 Al. Ch 600 ee 
1—-150 KW HCC-6 Gen’l Elec. 275 v. 1200 RPM 150 3.E. 720 8.R. IM 
with switchboards and Transformers 2300 or 4000 150 West. 580 8.C. Cc! 
v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 150 3.E. 600 S.R. IM 
1—500 KW HCB Gen’! Elec. 275 v. with switch- 125 Al. Ch. 435 S.R. 
boards and Trans. 6600 or 3800 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 100 G.E. 500 S.R. MI-25 cy. 
165—KW G.E. Type HCC 6—2! 50/125 > ve. 1200 100 aS Ch 900 oe 
RPM with 3—75 KVA G.E. Trans. 2300/400 v. 75 865 





Prompt Shipment From Our Warehouse 


SYN. MOTORS 3 ph. 60 cy. 


HOISTS 


75 HP Lidgerwood sgl. fr. drum 
50 HP Diamond 2 drums same Shaft 


30 HP Clyde sgl. 
15 HP Lidgerwood sgl. dr. 


© 
¢ 


_ NOS 
Wee mOtIw § 


100 KW 250 v. 
25 KW 125 v. 


drum AC Motor 

AC Motor 
400 TRANSFORMERS 
(Westgh. & GE 1 ph.) 


KVA Pri. V. Sec. V. 
1 2080/2200 115/230 
» “ “ 

5 : 
7% e 
10 “ 

0 . “ 

37 Rotary 4400/185 . 
50 2300 230, /460 
100 ea 

3 Phase 
150 : 230/460 


ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
DC Westgh.—Skinner Engine 
Sturtevant—410 HP Turbine. 
D. C. MOTORS 


1 to 125 HP, all speeds. 


MOORHEAD- REITMEYER co. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


INC 














3 phase. 





Shovel mounted on trucks. 
4 wheel equalizing type truck of heavy design 
under each corner of base four double flanged 
wheels which are all drivers. 


For inspection contact 


Phone Blue Island 2700 


electric driven, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
POWER SHOVEL— 


80-B Revolving shovel, 
BUCYRUS-ERIE with AC current,, 60 cycle, 440 vol, 


2-yard 


Boom 48’ long. Dipper handle 32’ long. Dipper 
2 cu. yd. with Manganese steel dipper teeth. 


Arrangement one— 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


139th & Western Avenue 


Blue Island, Ill. 


Phone Commodore 1420—Chicago Exchange 


TRANSFORMERS 
Single Phase—60 Cycle 
3—150 KVA Pgh. 2200/220/440 V. 


2—150 KVA Pgh. 6600/220/440 V. 

1—125 KVA Pgh. 6600/220/440 V 

3—100 KVA G.E. 6600—13,200 V H.T. 2200 V 
3—100 KVA G.E. 2200 V. H.T. 440/220/110 V 
2— 7 5 KVA West. 2200/110/220 V 

2— 75 KVA West. 6600/220/440 V. 

I— 50 KVA Pgh. 2200/220/440 V 

2—37% KVA Pgh. 2200/220/440 V 


A. C. MOTORS—3 Phase—60 Cycle 


1—-185 HP Burke Sq. Cg. 2200 V. 1150 RPM. 

1—150 HPG. E. Type I, Form M, 440 V, 690 
RPM 

1—150 HP West. Type CW, 2200 V, 580 RPM 

1—100 HP G. E. Type KT, Sq. Cg. 2200 V, 1800 
RPM. 

1—30 HP G.E. Type KT, Sq. Cg. 220 V, 12006 
RPM 

1— 15 HPG. E. Sq. Cg. 440 V, 1800 RPM. 

—7% HP G. E. Type I, Form M, Slip Ring, 850 
RPM 


D. C. MOTORS—230 Volt 
1—60 HP G. E. Series Wound, Type CO, Frame No 
2007, 500 RPM. 
1—30 HP G. E. Type RC, 1150 RPM 
—25 HP West. Type HK, series wd. 600 RPM 
1—20 HP G.E. Type CD, 1200 RPM 


1—10 HP West. Type SK, 850 RPM 

1—10 HP West. Type S, 1325 RPM 

a 7% HP GE. Type CY-2 Crab Reel Motor 
5144 HP West. Type SK, Frame No. 70, 800 
RP M total enclosed 

1—5 % HP West. Type HK, Frame No. 2, 850 
RPM. 

1—5 HP G.E. Type MC, 1150 RPM 

MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
1—6 ton G. E. with HM 819—250 V motors 
2—5 ton G. E. with HM 825 motors and reels 


CUTTING MACHINES 
1—12AB Goodman 250 V Shortwal! 
1—29B Jeffrey Arewall 
1—12G3 Goodman AC Shortwall 

—35B Jeffrey Shortwalls. 
1—Sullivan Bit Sharpener 
1—36 x 36 single roll coal crusher 


TIPPINS MACHINERY COMPANY 


3530 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SU 





IPE 


Inc. 
h, Pa. 
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tioned 
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Press 





Low Prices 


Immediate Shipment 


NEW 
UBBER 


Guaranteed 


High Grade 





; CONVEYOR and TRANSMISSION BELTING 





CONVEYOR 
BELTING 
ABRASIVE 


| TRANSMISSION 
BELTING 
HEAVY-DUTY 

















ENDLESS “Vv” 
BELTS 








: . “A” — WIDTH — All Size: 
RESISTANT COVERS WIRCTEES SURFACE _ | 2, Tn sao 
__ | Width Ply Width Ply_Width Ply | BY ee eee 
Wir dth _ th Ply _ Top-Bottom _ _ Covers 18”— 6 10”—6 6”—5 Cc” — WIDTH — All Sibes 
i" =. =F = 14.” — 1/16” | 16"°—6 10’ — 5 77 5 | “DD” — WIDTH — All Sizes 
we 5 i liye | 147 — 6)” 6) 4” — 5 | “E” — WIDTH — All Sizes 
36 —6— ” — 1/16” | 12” —6 8” —5 47°—4 Sold in Matched Sets 
su" —S6—%” =—— 1/16" | 12” —5 6” — 6 _ 3” —4 
307 —5§ — K%” — 1/16” : = 
2" — 5 — age = 13a” | ELEVATOR BELTING RUBBER HOSE 
24” =a fae Ye 4/8 HEAVY DUTY Nes 
2" — 5 — Igy = 1/39”! RUBBER COVERED ALL SIZES FOR 
207 — 4 ae 1 — 1/32” | Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers ATR — WATER — 
- _ ‘ —-%” 1 32” 12” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16”| STEAM — SUCTION — 
67 — 4— Ke” — 1/32”) 14” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” IRE — WE 1G 
14” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32” | 16” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” a Bh a 
In” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32”1 18” — 6 — 1/16” — 1/16” ETC. 
a Inquire For Prices :—: Mention Size and Lengths 





66 PARK PLACE 


STITT 








. Louis 
ro come ammener® 


iL AGE 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., 


Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 








MINE HOISTS 


1—Diamond 12” Drum 20 HP electrical 
equipment. 

1—Vulcan 30” Band Friction 
HP electrical equipment. 

1—Connellsville 54° Drum Haulage 
Hoist with 100 HP electrical equip- 
ment. 

1—Lidgerwood 42” Drum with 150 HP 
electrical equipment. 


with 50 


1—Lidgerwood Cylindo-Conical Drum 
200-1%4 with 350 HP electrical equip- 
ment. 


And other hoists to suit 
conditions 


Jones Mining Equipment Co. 


541 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


all mining 








COAL AGE - 





February, 1943 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman: All 7: volts, 
1—10 ton, 31-1-4-T 
1—6 ton, 20B, 48” 1—5 ton. 
1—5 ton, W-1-2, 36” 
Westinghouse: All 250 volt. 
1—4 ton, 902, 48” 1—18-ton, 102, 42” 
1—904 c. 44” 500 volt. Also 906 motors. 
1—10 ton, 915 
G.E.: All 250 volt, 5 ton 825, 44” 
6 ton 803, 44”, asis 4 ton 1022, 41, as is 


6 ton 823, 44” 8 ton 839 motors. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS * HOISTS * PUMPS * MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * BOND WELDERS * RESISTANCE * ae og ge a DUMPS * SPEED REDUCE 
FIELD FRAMES * ARMATURES * GOODMAN HYDRAULIC SHGVELS * MOTOR STARTERS AND or eee ce 
29B and 29C * MINING MACHINE TRUCKS * SWITCHBOARDS * CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC 

”, single roll 30%x30” 24”x24” and 18”x16” * Sullivan BIT SHARPENER * TURBO-GENERATOR S00, K. W. 275 volt DC * ROPE & BUTTON CONVEYOR 
SHAPERS * LINK BELT * ELECTRIC 9 ee DUMP * SWITCHES to 85+ and 1004, — POWER PLANT, 2 


long LATHES, 


volt, | Clam shell bucket 134 cubic yard, 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY, Logan, W. Va. 





i—Figure 8 


Jeffrey: 6 ton, and 4 ton, all gauges, 250 volt 
2—Jeffrey MH 110 Locomotives 
MINING MACHINES 
Jeffrey, 35B, 29B, and 4—28A, 
29C with drop bar support. 
Goodman, jt? 2A, 12AB, 12A‘A, 
1—12G3 250 volt and 2—112 
2—Permissible Type 12CA. 


CE9, 


250 V. 2— 


12G3A, 34B 
DA, 5400 volt. 
10—112AA 


Sullivan, CE7, CE10, CR10 Low Vein 


drum. Coal Crushers— 18x16—24x24 and 30x30 





HM, 


SUBSTATIONS—275 volts, D. C 
2—200 KW GE Rotaries (600 volt) 
1—200 KW Ridgway M.G. 
1—200 KW G.E, Rotary Converter. 
1—150 KW West. Rotary. 

2—150 KW, 
1—150 KW Ridgeway Rotary 
1—150 KW West. Rotary converter. 


Set. 
2—100 K Ridgeway M-G Sets 


RS 
Cc * DROP BAR SUPPORTS (Goose. 
* CONVEYOR On OIsTS © COAL CRUSHERS (double 
$00’ 
2 Boilers 2 turbo-generators, 2300 











FOR SALE 
BOILERS, ENGINES and 
MINING anki peey ll 


150 Kilowatt Ridgway Steam Engine Generator 
Sets. 1—200 Kilowatt Steam Generator Set. 2 

Double Horizontal Danville Hoisting Engines, 6’ 
drum, 125# steam pressure. 5 Boilers, 150 HP, 
size 72”x1s8’, 125# steam pressure. Coal Crusher, 
size 48x36, capacity 200 tons per hour. 1 Jeffrey 
Arcwall Cutting Machine 29-C, serial #16238. 
1 Jeffrey 44-D Loading Machine. 2 Jeffrey 6-ton 
locomotives, type 288. 1 Goodman 10-ton loco- 
motive, type 35-B, serial #2274, for 42” track 
gauge. 2—-3-track wood tipples, 1500 and 500 tons 
daily capacity. 2 Loading Booms, 48” wide, 30’ 
long. 1 Apron Conveyor, 48” wide, 30’ long. 1 
Picking Table and Loading Boom, 60”x47’. 1 Pick 
ing Table and Loading Boom, 487’x56’. 1 mine 
car scale 


THE GEORGE M. JONES . 
GLOUSTER 


9 




















All around LATHE For General 


. 

Maintenance 
36” x 22’ McCabe Screw Cutting Engine Lathe, 
can be motorized, standard change gears. Triple 


Geared type Headstock. 
ers and milling machines 
quiries to 

Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Company 
217 E. Second St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Also, other lathes, shap- 
Write or wire your in 
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4—One 











FOR SALE 


One NORDBERG Hoist No. 06392, 
4 ft, drum, hydraulic brake direct con- 
nected 150 h.p., GE motor AC, 440 
v. 3 ph. 60 cycle, speed 585, complete 
with panel board and ammeter. 


3—One POMONA Vertical Pump, 75 h.p., 
AC, 250 v. 60 cy. 3 ph. Westinghouse 
motor, together with — starting 
pensator, capacity 1000 gal. 
200 feet head. 


ALLIS CHALMERS Pump, type 
BS 13406, 100 h.p., motor AC, 220 v. 
60 cy., 3 ph., capacity 1000 gal. per 
250 feet head. 


com- 
per min., 


min., 
Ail of the above equipment in first class 
operating condition 


FS-200, Coal Age 
20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 








FOR SALE! 


C. W. & F. THAYER TIPPLE AND 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


We are now in process of dismantling old Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Thayer mine located at Thayer, 
Illinois. The tipple, equipment, and parts and supplies 
are complete and in excellent condition. 


Equipment consists of Tipple, Rescreener, Hoist, Fans, 
Engines, Pumps, Motors, Plates, Structural Steel, Flues, 
Valves and Pipes. For full description contact: 


Merchants Steel & Supply Company 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Jacob Cohen Sons - - Jacksonville, Illinois 
or Manager at Thayer 


Seeneeneney 


nl 


























RAILS—CARS 


All sections of rails and good serviceable second 
hand cars, all gauges, also spikes, bolts, frogs, 
switches and ties. 


M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RAILS and ACCESSORIES 
RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recon- 
ditioned—-not ordinary Relayers. 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts 





Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories. 
Phone, Write or Wire 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





DRAGLINES—CRANES 
5 Large 8-Yd. Steam 175’ Boom 
STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Rent, Sale, or Contract 


LEWIS-CHAMBERS CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1402 Carondelet Bldg., 


INC. 
New Orleans, La. 








FOR SALE 
Myers Whaley Loader 
Cutters—G, E. Battery 
tives—500 HP 1752 
Stokers. 


AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING 
& RESEARCH CORPORATION 


100 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Sullivan Shortwall 
& Trolley Locomo- 
Vogt Boilers and 








Ten—5 BU JOY LOADERS 
caterpillar type 
250 volts D. C. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13484 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 











NEW and REBUILT 
STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1% to 10 Ton — 18” to 56” Track Gauge 
GREENSBURG MACHINE CoO. 
Greensburg, Penna. 











New “SEARCHLIGHT” 


Advertisements 
received by February 26th will 
appear in March issue, subject to 
space limitations. 
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Departmental Staff 
COAL AGE 


330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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SQUIRREL CAGE 
220/440 VOLTS 


i— HP GE IE I5K 1200 
|—200 HP WEM CS 1200 
i—100 HP GE KT 900 
i—100 HP Allis 900 
3—150 HP GE IK 1200 
i—150 HP WEM CS 1200 
i— 75 HP WEM CS 580 
|\— 75 HP GE IK 690 
|\— 75 HP GE IK 600 
I— 50 345 

100 HP WEM CS 700 
i— 50 HP GE IK, 3 bearing 490 
3— 50 HP GE IK 1200 
2— 75 HP GE IK 1200 
i— 75 HP WSM CS 1200 
i— 40 HP GE KT 1200 
|\— 40 HP GE KT 690 
i— 40 HP WEM CS 1160 


MOTORS @ TRANSFORMERS @ GENERATOR SETS ® ROTARY CONVERTERS 
ALTERNATORS @ PUMPS @ HOISTS #© COMPRESSORS 


Approximately 4000 other AC-DC — Motor Generator Sets — 
Transformers—Pumps—Fans—Compressors—Hoists, etc. 


PENN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


517 ASH STREET, SCRANTON, PA. 





NOTEWORTHY EQUIPMENT 


SQUIRREL CAGE 


2300 VOLTS 
1—200 HP GE I-K 1800 
I— 75 HP Allis 1800 
1—150 HP GE I-K 720 
2— 50 HP GE KT 600 
I— 40 HP GE KT 1200 
I— 40 HP Electro Dyn. 1800 
I— 30 HP F. B. Morse 1200 
I— 75 HP GE KT 600 
I— 60 HP GE IQ 2 ph. 690 
2—300 HP GE IE 1800 


NEW 230 VOLTS SK 


1—30 HP SK 93 1750 CP 
1—20 HP SK 100-L 900 CP 
2—25 HP SK 100-L 1150 CP 
1—20 HP SK 93 1150 CP 
I—10 HP SK 60-L 1150 CP 


I1—Goyne Pump Co. 12" volute acid re- 


1—Scranton, 6" two stage acid resisting 


|—Barrett-Haentjens C.|. bronze fitted, 


I1—Worthington, 4" C.l. bronze fitted, 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


sisting bronze 1200 RPM, 6000 GPM, 
205 ft., head on base, ready to re- 


ceive driver. 


bronze 1200 GPM, 160 ft. head, 1200 
RPM. on base, ready to receive 
driver. 


850 GPM, 210 ft. head, 1750 RPM, 
with 40 H.P. Westinghouse CS, 440 
V, 60 cycle, 3 phase, squirrel cage 
motor. 


600 GPM. 186 ft. head, with 50 H.P. 
G.E. KT., 440 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 
1750 RPM. 











MINING EQUIPMENT 


1—100 KW, 250/275 volt, D.C., G.E. 
Rotary Converter with 2300 volt 
Transformer and manual switchboards. 

1—200 KW, 6 phase, 60 cycle, General 
Electric Rotary Converter. 

1—Motor-Operated Brush Raising Mech- 
anism for Rotary Converter. 

3—165 KVA, 6600-445 volt G.E. Rotary 
Converter Transformers. 

3—100 KVA, 2300 volt, G.E. Rotary 
Converter Transformers. 


3—55 KVA, 2300/4000Y, G.E. Rotary 


Transformers. 


1—Ingersoll-Rand Portable Air Compres- 


sor with texrope “V” belt drive. 


3—Oxide Film Lightning Arrestors. 
: Motors, 3 to 50 HP, AC & DC in stock. 


Different types, speeds and voltages. 


R. H. Benney Equipment Co. 


5024 Montgomery Road 
NORWOOD, OHIO 


Woes 








MINE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


Locomotives—Mining Ma- 
chines—Pumps—Motors— 
Transformers — Steel Tip- 
ples — Rescreeners — 
Steam Hoists — Electric 
Hoists — Compressors — 
Loading Booms—Engines— 
Generators—Scales—Mis- 
cellaneous Mine Equip- 
ment 





Complete Mines dismantled and sold. 





HAIR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
Reed and Election Streets 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 





FOR SALE 


20, 5BU Loading Machines 


A. C. MOTORS 


30 Units, 15 to 75 H.P. squirrel cage 
3/60/440 


D. C. MOTORS 
15 Units, 3 H.P. to 60 H.P., 230 V. 
40 KW, 110 V. D.C. Generator 


200 KW, 600 V. Motor Generator Set 
synch. motor, 3/60/2200 


1000 KW Turbine Type G.E. Generator 
3/60/2300, 3600 RPM 


500 KW G.E. Skinner Uniflow Steam En- 
gine Generator, 250 V. D. C. 


612-yd. 320-B Bucyrus Stripping Shovel 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


38 years’ experience 
13484 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
**Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 





























12"-14"-16"-18" 
20".24"-30"-36" 


ALSO 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


CATALOG P ON REQUEST 


"The test of time since ‘99” 
801 N. 2nd ST 


BELT CONVEYORS IN STOCK 


_TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 5: vous. mo: 








FOR SALE 


Single Drum Mine Hoist manufactured by Ottum- 
wa Iron Works. Drum 108 inches diam. x 84” face 
grooved for 1000 ft. of 134” cable. Also have lag- 
ging ta cover drum if smaller cable is used. Pro- 
portional Pressure Oil Braking System and Lily 
Governor. Speed 700 ft. ver minute. 
Geared to 400 H.P. 23f£0 Volt. 3 phase, 60 cycle 
General Elecric Motor with comolete contractor 
control and resistance. 
Price $18,000.00 
Available March 1, 1943 
Also complete headframe, rock bin, self dumping 
muck cage and man cage with counter-balance at- 
tached. 
Price on application 
Available May 1, 1943 
= of the above now in operation at Lackawack, 
Y.. where it can he inspected. 


"MASON & HANGER CO., INC. 
Lackawack, N. Y. 








COAL AGE February. 1943 
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COAL AGE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


An asterisk preceding manufacturer’s name indicates detailed information may be found in the 1942 COAL MINING CATALOGs, 
Where + appears after a company’s name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but was in preceding issues. 
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‘WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 88 year record of perfect resistance to the 
corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. It is an ideal, long-time 
investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost. 









We also manufacture a special 
Hard Maple Pipe for flushing 
culm in the Anthracite Region 
and wood covering for 
underground 
steam lines. 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 
Office and Factory a 
No. 35 Home Street, Elmira, N. Y. r 


Established 


1855 


The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 
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AMERIC 


According to the National Safety Council, 
30% of all time-out, industrial accidents are to fingers 
and hands. 20% of these accidents result in infec- 
tions. And a workman who has lost his hand through 
infection is just as incapacitated as if he had lost it 
ina punch press or buzz saw. 


We hope you have never had a lost-time accident 
due to wire rope. Some operators have, however, and 
1948 is no time to have workmen laid up with blood- 
poisoned hands. Many operators have drastically re- 
duced accidents (and compensation claims) by adopt- 
ing American Cable tru-tay Preformed—the safer rope. 


Being preformed, American Cable tru-tay is tract- 


O7 OF ALL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
4 rq ARE TO HANDS AND FINGERS 
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able—flexible—easy to handle. It resists kinking and 
snarling. Worn or broken crown wires lie flat and in 
place—refusing to wicker out to puncture hands or 
tear clothing...Furthermore, being preformed, Tru-LAY 
will last longer than ordinary cable. It has far greater 
resistance to bending fatigue. That means reduced 
machine shutdowns for wpwEew ROPES ARE WORN 
replacement — steadier 

production — greater 
dollar value... . All 
American Cable ropes 
identified by the Emerald 
strand are made of Im- 
proved Plow Steel. 





AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 








als ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 


TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
, } HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
N READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... I Business for Your Safety 
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CAR FEEDERS AND HAULS Gx. 





BUCKET ELEV LOADING BOOMS 





APRON CONVEYORS 
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ROTO-LOUVRE DRYERS ——_ BULK-FLO CONVEYORS 


TAKE CARE OF THEM AND THEY WILL SEE YOU THR@U(! 








BELT CONVEYORS 
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